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ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA, 


No. 9.—Government of the Imams, 


Titz imagination takes fire at the bare mention of Arabia the Happy. 
Poets and historians have concurred to give it importance in our estima- 
tion ; and commerce has more than once made it a scene of affluence and 
splendour. Myrrh, alabaster, frankincense, and gold, whether native or 
not, were drawn from it by the ancients; and, in modern times, its 
ports have been resorted to with little less assiduity for coffee and aloes. 
It does not however appear, notwithstanding its connexions with com- 
merece, that any very correct notions, either geographical or political, 
have ever been obtained respecting it. Of Hadramaut, the incense 
country, we know next to nothing; and of the interior of Yemen, little 
more than what may be gleaned from Niebuhr, and the French ‘ Voyage 
to Arabia the Happy.’ 

Sir William Jones, a poetical imaginative man, considered Arabia 
Felix the fittest country in the world to be made the scene of pastoral 
poetry ; and Milton speaks of 


Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest :— 


while others have represented it as an unpicturesque and barren waste, 
destitute of every thing that could delight the eye, or furnish the com- 
forts of life. Truth lies between these two opinions. The plains ex- 
tending inward from the shore for about thirty or forty miles, are most 
commonly sandy and barren; though vegetation in some places, as 
about Aden, approaches the sea, and enlivens the arid view ; but in the 
interior are well-watered valleys, and spots of great beauty and fertility. 
The country round Sana has been compared to the environs of Damascus, 
which Mohammed himself pronounced to be “ too delicious ;” and the 
coffee mountains, when that beautiful plant is covered with its jasmin-like 
flowers, and disposed in extensive terraces along the hills, are said by 
travellers to present a coup d’wil that rivals an Andalusian landscape. 
Such is the country of the Imams. The people are no less curious. 
Although reckoned among the first nations of the earth that felt the 
influence of civilization, they have always remained in a kind of middle 
state, avoiding with equal dexterity the yoke of foreign powers, and the 
enslaving effect of imperfect moral culture. ‘They, have been subdued by 
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foreigners and natives, but the yoke has quickly crumbled from their 
necks, and left them to that degree of liberty with which a comparative 
state of ignorance is compatible. Boldness and impatience of restraint 
are their characteristics; they are also more petulant and vivacious than 
other Asiatic nations; and, what is very surprising, unite to these 
qualities a deep and earnest enthusiasm not to be found in any other 
Oriental people. These elements of character approximate in some mea- 
sure to those of the Greeks; and if they have never led to the same 
results in Arabia as in Europe, geographical position may possibly 
account for it. There was a line of separation drawn by destiny between 
them and the great road of political vicissitude and experiment ; and 
while the tempest of change and violence swept along their frontiers, 
and overturned the vast empires of Nineveh, Sardis, and Babylon, they 
possessed their mountains and deserts in peace, and followed their herds, 
and watered their camels, as if no such persons as Nebuchadnezzar and 
Darius had ever existed. The Arabs may well be proud of this: but, 
nevertheless, it has kept them perpetually in a state of political infancy. 
No political institution has ever been matured in the country: Mohammed 
conquered it, and founded his religious empire ; but it was like stamping 
figures in wax exposed to the sun, or writing in water—every trace was 
obliterated almost as soon as made. The Mamelukes made an incursion, 
the Turks invaded, and the house of Saladin founded a principality at 
Aden ; but all were momentary and ineffectual ; the Arabian character 
resisted all these attempts, and they inevitably fell. 

About 1630, however, a prince of the family now reigning at Sana, 
(one of those innumerable petty chiefs who have always divided Arabia 
among them,) succeeded in dispossessing the Turks of all those places 
which they held on the sea coast. This prince’s name was Khassem 
Abu Mohammed, His eldest son, who succeeded to the pewer created 
by his father, was the first who took the title of Jmam, and upon his 
accession he dropped also his original name for that of Metwokkal 
Allah ; which has since grown into a custom among his successors, who 
always assume a new name on their accession, like the Popes. These 
early Imams, like the founders of most dynasties, were frugal, and sparing 
of the public revenue. His son, Mejid Billa, succeeded him, and thus 
established an hereditary succession, which, nevertheless, is often dis- 
puted, and sometimes set aside by the voice of the people. It is not said 
how the determination or choice of the people is known; but it seems 
that the eldest son of the Imam, or king, if approved by them, is the 
legal successor. 

The monarchy, though its limits are ill defined, is not absolute. It is 
checked by the Supreme Tribunal of Sana, composed of a certain number 
of Kadis, or magistrates, which alone possesses the power of life and 
death. The Imam is president of this tribunal, and enjoys the power of 
making peace or war, but has few means of swaying them to injustice ; 
as every member is for life, and generally a person of incorruptible 
virtue. They are at first nominated, however, by the Imam ; who some- 
times also, when they oppose him, disgraces them in order to extort their 
suffrages. But it has been remarked, that he has seldom recourse to 
violence; for such is the energy of the Arab character, that deposition 
and death usually close the tyranny of their princes:—a powerful 
guarantee against oppression! Public offices are numerous in his domi~ 
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nions ; but titles of honour very few. The Imam coins money, upon 
which he styles himself Emzr-al-Mumenin (Commander of the Faithful) ; 
and his subjects entitle him Caliph, denying that the Ottoman Sultan 
has any right to be so called. Amurat II. acknowledged Seid Hassan 
ibn Mohammed as King of Yemen, reserving, indeed, to himself and his 
successors, a nominal sovereignty, which is laughed at in Arabia. 

But in the Imam’s own territory, there are independent Sheikhs, who 
neither acknowledge his authority nor respect his power. They are in- 
vincible in their fastnesses. Nature has provided for their freedom by 
producing in their hills every thing necessary to maintain so hardy a 
race; and the Emir’s forces, who subdued the Turks and expelled them 
from the country, have never been able to make any impression on the 
Kobails, or Highlanders of Yemen. 

The government of the provinces, is committed to Dolas or Emirs, 
who command the forces, regulate the police, and collect the taxes. The 
Emirs are recalled from rich districts every three years, When a Dola 
is continued for a fresh period, he receives from the Imam, a horse, a 
sabre, and certain robes. He is compelled to render an account of his 
administration ; and is punished, if found guilty of misgovernment, by 
confiscation or imprisonment; seldom capitally. Each town has a Sub; 
dola, with a sniall garrison to maintain order. The chief of a large village 
is called a Sheikh ; of a small one, a Hakim. Each Dola of a large 
government is attended by a Baskateb, or Comptroller, who is in reality 
a spy upon his conduct, and not unfrequently succeeds him in his govern- 
ment; to be in turn watched by another Baskateb, Eveiv city which is 
governed by a Doia, has a Kadi, dependent on the chief Kadi of Sana, 
who is sole Judge in all affairs, both sacred and civil. The Dolas can 
neither oppose nor reverse the decisions of the Kadis, who throughout 
Arabia have a great reputation for wisdom and integrity. The Emir 
Bahr, or inspector of the port, is the next in dignity to the Dola. The 
Dolas pay the troops belonging to their governments, defray the expenses 
of the police, and, deducting whatever may be required for public affairs, 
remit the remainder to the Imam’s treasury. When the governors of cities 
have any particular reason for absenting themselves from court, or wish to 
remain longer in their government, they send costly presents to the Imam ; 
who, if he receives their excuses favourably, accepts their presents, and 
sends them others in return. These the Dolas receive with great cere- 
mony. ‘The Emir’s own sons are often promoted to the government of 
cities. When the French travellers were in Arabia in 1711, they found 
one of the Imam’s sons commanding in Tagi, and another at Gabala. 

The revenue is considerable ; not less, it is thought, than a million 
sterling ; though, by some strange mistake, it is stated by Malte Brun, 
to be no more than 80,0007. This is raised by a species of poll-tax, and 
by a duty of one-fourth on all coffee sold in Yemen. Pliny observes 
that the same was anciently paid to the Sabean Kings. ‘There is a tax 
also on aloes and myrrh ; but it is not very productive. 

The number of the Imam’s military forces, Niebuhr could not ascer- 
tain correctly ; he thought they might amount to about four thousand 
foot and’a thousand horse. Neither horse nor foot wear any uniform, 
are very ignorant, and do not know how to handle a musket. LExeept on 
review days, and other occasions in which they are required to make a 
show, they ride on asses, says Grandpré; of which there is an excellent 
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breed in that country. The Imam of Muskat’s soldiers are chiefly Caf- 
frarian slaves. 

“ The principal commanding officers of the Imam of Sana’s army,” 
says Niebuhr, ‘ were the four Sheikhs of Hamdan, Wada, Sefian, and 
Khaulan. Besides these four general officers of high birth, many 
Nakibs, or oflicers of inferior descent, some of whom had even been slaves 
in their infancy, were also inthe army. Nakib is the highest title that 
the Imam can confer; Sheikh is a title that can only come by descent, 
and is peculiar to sovereign princes and independent lords. In time of 
peace, a soldier serving in the cavalry has nothing to do, but to take care 
of his horse, and attend the Imam or Dola to the mosque, according as 
he happens to be quartered at Sana or in one of the provinces. Most 
of those who serve in the cavalry, have likewise some civil employment, 
in which they occupy themselves in time of peace. Their arms are sabres 
and lances, and some carry pistols in the holsters. of-the saddle.” 

The infantry are not more actively employed. ‘Their whole duty con- 
sists in standing sentinel at the gates of cities, and in attending the Dola 
to and from the mosque, firing off, at his return, irregular discharges of 
musquetry. On these occasions they are preceded by men in arms, 
who perform various antic gestures. 

It seems, however, that numerous or highly-disciplined troops are ‘by 
no means necessary to the personal security of the people ; for travellers 
may pass through the whole of Yemen in the most perfect safety. This 
circumstance cannot fail to strike the attentive reader of Niebuhr; for 


~ he describes himself and friends as passing from place to place alone, or 


attended only by a native, and bearing property about them, with a 
degree of confidence they would not have felt under similar circum- 
stances in any country in Europe. ‘The inhabitants are equally secure. 
Humanity and generosity are inherent in the Arab character; great 
crimes are rate among them, for they are simple and content, Govern- 
ment with them is a thing which does not interfere very sensibly with 
the national character ; it is a separate matter ; it is tolerated, but never 
embraced heartily; and they always keep in mind the possibility of 
shaking it off altogether, if it should become intolerable. Their brethren 
of the desert are an eternal memento that man may subsist without it, or 
may modify and soften it in any manner he pleases; this keeps both 
governors and governed in proper spirits; the former fear to drive the 
latter to extremities; and the latter knowing this, and always seeing the 
remedy at hand, are indepéndent and unbending. The officers of govern- 
ment dispersed over the face of the country, in the various states of 
Europe, assume an insolent and usurping air, as if they were lords para- 
mount of the soil; but they would not dare te do this in Arabia. The 
inhabitant of Yemen passes the Dola of his city with perfect indifference ; 
the Kadi is respected but not feared ; even the Imam apprehends more 
evil from the péople than they from him. It is conjectured by the author 
of the Voyage to Arabia the Happy, that this new Commander of the 
Faithful prays in the fields, because he fears to enter a mosque; but 
be that as it may, the Imam has often found to his cost that the Arabs 
were no long-suffering people; for if he has ever dared to transgress 
what are considered the just bounds of his authority, he has paid for it 
with his head. A people who defend their rights in this manner can 
never be enslaved ; and the very aphorisms and sayings of the Arabs 
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evince their determinations on this point, “ Whoever,” said one of their 
wise men, ‘‘ has conquéred the fear of death, is lord of any other man’s 
life whatever.” It is easy to see where this pointed. 

But the Government of the Imams is essentially defective in one thing, 
it holds forth no encouragement to any kind of industry. The state of 
the arts in Yemen is deplorable. Even commerce, formerly the boast 
and glory of Arabia, has dwindled to nothing in Yemen; and even in 
Oman, where the best sailois in the country are found, it is mach inferior 
in activity to what it was formerly. ‘The Trankies of Muscat, however, 
have canvas sails (those of Yemen being of matting), but are of awkward 
construction, and the planks are sewed together, We learn from 
Strabo, that in the age of Augustus, the Sabeans carried on a very 
prosperous» commerce, the advantages of which were all on their 
side. They bought no foreign articles for their own consumption, and 
only adorned their houses and temples with the gold and gems 
which they received from the Romans and Persians. ‘This commerce 
continued up to the time of the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
by the Portuguese; from which pericd it has declined constantly, and is 
now next to nothing. From Hadramaut the exports are confined to 
myrrh, frankincense, common gum, dragon’s blood, and aloes, which are 
shipped for Muskat and India; and for Yemen, stuffs, carpets, and large 
knives, which the Arabs wear in their belts. 

Agriculture is very little encouraged in the Imam’s territories. The 
plough is extremely simple, and mattocks and pickaxes are used instead 
of spades. In harvest the corn is pulled up by the roots, and the hay cut 
down with a sickle. Provisions are sometimes so scarce that the people 
in the interior are reduced to feed on wild dogs. 

Education is very imperfect among them ; and appears to be totally 
neglected by the Government. In general every father instructs his own 
children. The women are taught to read as well as the men; for in 
the Voyage to Arabia the Happy, we find the ladies reading Romances at 
their windows. Beyond this, however, education, or rather learning, 
seldom proceeds; but we find the greater virtues strongly and success- 
fully inculeated. The Arabs are sober, patient under pain, brave, enter- 
prising, magnanimous ; ‘Niebuhr represents them as also very polite; but 
though this should prove incorrect, we could not consider the Arabs as 
an uncultivated people. Our ideas of mental culture are confined too 
exclusively to a knowledge of books; in thjs knowledge the Arabs are 
very deficient ; but it does not appear, whatever may be the case with us, 
that literature is absolutely necessary to wisdom or national happiness. 
It undoubtedly heightens and increases both, when directed into the 
right channels ;‘ otherwise the effects it produces are unfavourable to 
energy and freedom, Men do not appear to require any very exalted or 
extensive knowledge to enable them to perceive the superiority of liberty 
over slavery ; the Arabs possess more freedom than the most enlightened 
nations of Europe, and in the confederacy of Haschid-u-Bekil, have 
approached the republican form of government, the most sublime effort 
of the human intellect. Europeans may smile at the ignorance and 
awkwardness of these simple people; but if there be a circumstance on 
earth that raises one nation above another, it is freedom; this, however 
ignorant, they contrive to preserve, and transmit unimpaired to their 
childrea ; a glorious and enviable legacy ! 
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To recapitulate:—the Imams resemble the Popes by uniting the spi- 
ritual with the temporal power; their authority is limited by law and 
custom; the throne is hereditary in the family, but the succession may 
be set aside in case of extreme unworthiness in the prince ; the cities 
and provinces are governed by deputies, whose authority is limited by 
ancient customs ; the magistracy is the mest respected power in the coun- 
try ; the taxes are moderate ; the people poor, but content; education 
simple; learning scanty; arts imperfect; sciences almost unknown. 
This description applies, as far as we know, to the kingdoms of Oman, 
Hadramaut, and Fartach, as it is called by Europeans. But, it should 
be remembered, that throughout Arabia, in the very heart of these king- 
doms, as well as where no regular government prevails, there are inde- 
pendent Sheikhs, who preserve the ancient mode of rule, which seems 
to flow among the Arabs from a natural instinct. These acknowledge 
no relation to any superior power, except that of allies or enemies ; and 
occasionally pierce through the territories of the most powerful princes, 
for purposes of depredation or irregular trade, ‘Those of the hills exact 
tribute from the subjects of the Imam, who may be sending any mer- 
chandise into the interior, and that prinee never thinks of refusing it. 
His power is unequal to subdue them, and he acquiesces quietly in their 
rude independence. 


A SOLDIER’s DREAM. 


—— The godlike form 
Of man subjected to the crawling worm 
For food, for habitation, will awake 
Desperate contention in the soul, and make 
‘The stoutest shudder, ‘cause the picture brings 
Stern, cruel reminiscences of things 
We've thought on oft, but which we would forget, 
Home to the heart. ABDALLAH, 


One murder made a villain ; 
Millions a hero! PorTEUvs. 





Tne foe had fled—the fearful strife had ceased— 
And many an ardent bosom proudly thrilled, 

As the loud trumpet's wild exulting voice 
Proclaimed the victory! With weary tread, 

But spirit unreprest, the victors passed 

On to the neighbouring citadel ; nor deemed 

Nor recked they, in that moment’s pride, 

Of aught but glory won. Or if a thought 

Dvwelt on the fallen brave, "twas like the cloud 
That flits o’er Summer's brow--a passing shade ! 


Yet, on the battle-plain how many lay 
In their last dreamless sleep! And there were those 
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A Soldier's Dream, 
Who vainly struggled in the mighty grasp 


Of that stern conqueror, Death! while the last throes 


Of parting life at intervals would wring, 

F’en from the proudest heart, the piercing cry 

Of mortal agony! In pain I sunk, 

Worn and disabled, ’mid the dead and dying. 
Night’s shadows were around ; the sad dull Moon, 
Dim and discoloured, rose, as though she mourned 


To gaze upon a scene so fraught with woe ! 





And there was one who passed me at this hour, 
A form familiar to my memory. 
In youth we met, with feelings undefined 
And passions unreprest. There was a taunt 
On his proud haughty lip distracted me ; 
There was a language in his scowling eye 
My spirit ne’er could brook. His presence bore 
The bane of early joy ; and he would shrink 
At boyhood’s happy laugh and guileless smile, 
As though they mocked him! 


E’en like a vision of the fevered brain 
His image haunted me, and urged to madness. 
And when exhausted nature sunk to rest ; 
The blood-red sod my couch—the tempest-cloud 
My canopy—my bedfellows the dead— 
My lullaby the moaning midnight wind ; 
J had a dream—a strange bewildered dream, 
And he was with me! 


Methought I heard the Messenger of Death 
Tell of another world ; and awful shrieks 
Of wild despair, and agony, and dread, 
Shook the dark vault of heaven !—Suddenly 
Deep silence reigned, and all the scene was changed ! 
A bright, insufferable radiance blazed, 
And mocked the dazzled eye. In robes of light, 
High on a gorgeous throne, appeared a form 
Of pure celestial glory! In deep awe 
A silent and innumerable throng 
Of earth-born warriors bowed. That glorious form, 
In these benign and memorable words, 
The pure in spirit blessed: ‘‘ Ye who have owned 
Religion for your leader, and have loved 
The Family of Man, and toiled and bled 
For Liberty and Justice; ye the good fight 
Have fought. Yours is the glorious meed— 
The immortal crown—the never-fading wreath : 
A bright inheritance of endless joy— 
A home of endless rest!” Now straight appeared, 
With lineaments divinely beautiful, 
Fair shapes of bright-winged seraphs, holy guides 
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To realms of everlasting light and love ! 

Alas! how few of that surrounding host 4 

, Were led tovhappier worlds! That hallowed band Z 
a)! In radiant light departed; and the form 
ie That sat upon the throne now sternly rose, i 


With clouded brow and majesty severe, 
: And this dread judgment gave, while darkness wrapt 
The strange and unimaginable scene :— - 
“* He that can love not Man, loves not his Ged ! 
And, lo! his image ye have dared to mar, 
i In hate and exultation ; and for this 
. Shall ceaseless strife, and agonies of death, 
' Be your eternal doom!” 


Now, with triumphant howls of mockery, 
More horrible than shuddering Fancy hears 
Raising dread echoes in the charnel-vault, : 
Uprose the fiends of hell! and urged us on . 
Through paths of awful gloom, ’till one broad plain 
Of endless space burst on the startled eye ! 
In the dim distance glittered shafts of war; 
Despair’s wild cry, and Hate’s delirious shout ; 
The din of strife, and shrieks of agony 
Came on the roaring blast! A mighty voice, 
Piercing the dissonance infernal, cried 
“On to the Hell of Battle, and the war 
Coeval with eternity!”” That voice, 
Whose sound was thunder, breathed resistless spells ; 
For straight a sudden impulse-fired the soul, 
And, wrought to maddening frenzy, on we rushed 
To join the strife of millions, 
One alone, 
Amid that countless throng, mine eye controlled. 
His was the form | loved not in my youth, 
And cursed in after years. We madly met— 3 
A wild thrust reached him—then he loudly shrieked, 
And imprecated death—Alas! in vain! S 
it The spirit dwelt not there. With unquenched rage, ; 
He turned again on his eternal foe, 
In hate’s extreme, and he was victor now ;—= 
And in unutterable pain—I ’woke ! 


ee 


’Twas morning—and the sun’s far levelled rays 
G'eimed on the ghastly brows and stiffened limbs 
Of those that slumbered, ne’er to wake again! 


D. L. Ricwarpson. 
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THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE INDIAN BAR, AS MAINTAINED BY 
THE LAWYERS AT CALCUTTA, 


In a useful as well as entertaining article, contained in a late Number 
of the New Monthly Magazine, under the title of ‘‘ Specimens of a 
Patent Pocket Dictionary, for the use of those who wish to understand 
the meanings of things as well as words,” the Independence of the Bar 
is said to be “like a ghost, a thing much talked of, but seldom seen.” 
Every country blessed with lawyers, will no doubt furnish illustrations 
of the truth of this remark; and if our only object were to show its ge- 
neral accuracy, we need not go beyond the limits of England to search 
for proofs. But the state of the Bar in India is not so well known as it 
deserves to be; and when we assert that in no country on earth is the 
independence of its members more loudly vaunted in words, or more 
effectually belied by facts, the British Public will, no doubt, feel some 
curiosity to hear the evidence by which we have been enabled to arrive 
at this conclusion. 

We shall, perhaps, on some future occasion, present our readers with 
a history of the legal establishments of India generally, since the intro- 
duction into that country of British Courts of Judicature: and it will be 
found, whenever it shall be undertaken, pregnant with instructive matter. 
For the present, however, we confine ourselves to the Court at Calcutta, 
and to the personages of modern times. There was a period, when’ the 
Judges of that, as well as of other Courts in India, were honest enough 
to fulfil the mission they were sent to perform, to interpose the protecting 
shield of the law. between the oppressions of arbitrary and tyrannical 
rulers, and oppressed and helpless subjects. ‘This was the express pur- 
pose for which they were originally sent to India; and some few have 
been upright enough to fulfil that purpose to the letter and the spirit, 
The Judges of later times can hardly, however, be included in that num- 
ber. One of these was too desirous of obtaining the smiles of those 
around him in power, even to run the slightest risk of encountering their 
frowns ; nor would the general disesteem in which he was held by those 
who dared ‘be honest in the expression of their opinions, admit of his 
dispensing for a moment with the favour and countenance of the few-by 
whose influence alone he was enabled to maintain his claim to even 
ordinary respect Another has not yet been enabled to perceive how 
surely and inevitably contempt must follow a subserviency that knows 
no limits, or a devotion to power, purely as such, which knows no ex- 
ceptions.. And a third, though possessing many of the qualities that 
belong to good men, has them so strangely mingled and confounded 
with others, that what is gained by fervid feeling, is lost by passion 
and caprice; and what is done by honest intentions, is undone by 
blind and ungovernable obstinacy. The first of these, with great affecta- 
tion of impartiality and care, was sure to be found on the side of Go- 
vernment, however just the cause of those opposed to it. The second, 
with no pretensions of any kind, seemed to possess so instinctive a ve- 
neration for authority, that his being known: even to doubt its infalli- 
bility, would: have been regarded as something out of the ordinary course 
of events. And the last, with everlasting boasts of independence on 
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his tongue, and much, we really believe, of sterling honesty in his 
heart, has contrived, in his brief career, to load Englishmen in India with 
heavier chains than they had ever before been doomed to wear; to le- 
galize the most odious censorship over the thoughts of his fellow-men, 
that was ever before attempted by the wildest and most furious despot 
of the East; and to chain down the human intellect by laws which 
would be considered a disgrace to the most ignorant and contemptible 
people that have ever yet been known; laws without a parallel even 
in bigoted and blood-thirsty Spain, and unknown either at Cairo or 
Constantinople ! 

The two most recently appointed Chief Justices promised better 
things; but their lives were shortened by disease, and the auspicious 
morning of their career was soon closed by gloomy and hopeless night. 
Who will next succeed, it is not easy even to conjecture, But while we 
have Judges in India who can pronounce the great safeguards of liberty, 
the habeas corpus, the trial by jury, and the freedom of the press, to be 
null and void—and all this has been done within the last few years ;— 
while we have men there who scruple not to legalize regulations which 
command all their fellow-subjects, on pain of summary banishment, to 
abstain froin indulging the slightest scrutiny or comment on their own 
proceedings and decisions ; we cannot but look with anxiety to the no- 
mination of some new candidate, who may offer hope at least, that such 
a state of abject and grovelling slavery is not to last for ever. 

This prostratiun of all independence on the Bench might, however, 
be productive of much less evil than it has been, and now is, were it 
corrected by the existence of some small portion of independence at the 
Bar: but alas ! we are compelled, on evidence beyond our power to resist, 
to believe, that of this there is also really little or none. We can remem- 
ber one distinguished barrister, a reputed Whig, and editor of a Whig 
newspaper, in Calcutta, who was the first to betray the cause of the 
press by which he lived ; by insisting, in opposition to those who regarded 
the liberation of that press by Lord Hastings as sincerely meant to be 
made effectual, on the superior validity of the secret regulations which 
forbade all political discussion whatever. Ve remember the same advo- 
cate, full, as he was at the time, of professions of independence, contend- 
ing against the publication of evidence, in cases of public trials, and 
wishing to impose fetters on every press but his own: we remember him 
also unable to resist the temptations of patronage and rank, and consent- 
ing to hang on upon the skirts of a Judge, whose circle of friends and 
visitors was more circumscribed than that of any other person in the settle- 
ment. But, we need not dwell on the frailties of second-rate enemies to 
the interests of freedom and independence, while more conspicuous 
foes to the cause of liberty in India are to be found. Of these, there- 
fore, let it be “ our bent to speak.” 

Mr. Robert Spankie, now a King’s Serjeant in England, was, before 
his going to India, a writer in the Morning Chronicle, in conjunction with 
Mr. Perry; the difference between these joint co-operators being said 
to be this: that Mr. Spankie’s sentiments were so decidedly democra- 
tical, and his mode of expressing them so much too forcible and une- 
quivoca!, even in Mr. Perry’s estimation, that it was deemed necessary 
to exercise some discretionary revision of them before they were given to 
the world. Mr. Spankie went to India, as Advocate-General to the East 
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India Company in the Supreme Court of Bengal; and being considered 
an excellent lawyer, (our readers will hereafter understand what this 
term means,) grew into great, and perhaps deserved, practice. In all his 
intercourse with society, however, he still retained his old, and, as every 
body there believed, his sincere opinions ; and many are the aspirations 
that have been known to escape him after more of freedom for man- 
kind than they have ever yet enjoyed. He continued to practise in 
his profession; and, in fulfilment of one of the duties of his office, 
was employed to wage war against the press, and to denounce its 
most harmless effusions as full of bitterness and gall. It is one of the 
curses of this profession, as at present constituted, that they who practise 
it are called upon to kill as well as cure. A physician is never hired to 
undermine the constitution and destroy the life of his patient; he uses 
his skill only to remove evil ; but a lawyer is often hired, and strange to 
say, often yields a willing assent, to hunt down and destroy whatever 
victim his employers may select on whom to wreak their vengeance, 
The persecuted sufferer may be his private friend ; he may be the most 
virtuous and injured man even in the estimation of the lawyer himself ; 
but he is instructed to prosecute; and because he will not relinquish 
profit, he considers himself bound to obey. It was thus that Mr. Spankie 
either had not wealth enough, in his estimation, to be independent, or 
he had not virtue enough to break through the trammels of a deceptive 
and hypocritical custom to which lawyers pretend that they are bound 
to adhere, and which makes it a merit to utter falsehoods by the hour; 
to try to convict the innocent, and bring off the guilty; to cover the vir- 
tuous man with shame and confusion, and to heap wealth and honours on 
successful villainy. {[t was a humiliating spectacle to see this democrat of 
the Morning Chronicle (we do not use the term invidiously) putting forth 
all his energies, and arguing, apparently con amore, against the evils of a 
licentious press in India; a press, which, in the course of its whole career 
of short-lived freedom, never contained as much of licentiousness (in the 
sense in which the term is here used, to express boldness of censure on 
the acts of rulers), as could be found in the Morning Chronicle under Mr. 
Spankie’s own management, in the course of a single day! It was really 
pitiable to see one who, as a man, had been all his life panting to give 
his fellow-men an increase of freedom and happiness, thundering forth, 
asa hired advocate, his anathemas against those who merely desired 
that Englishmen in India should have the benefit of trial before punish- 
ment, so as to put them on an equal footing with the negroes in the West ; 
and that they should have the same liberty of speech and publication 
enjoyed by the people they had conquered, and the mixed race sprung 
from their union with these, in the East. Mr. Spankie, however, was 
defeated : the public virtue of the Jury that he addressed, was of a 
higher standard than his own; and all his denunciations against the evils 
of a free press in India, only made those who heard him cling to its 
very shadow the more. 

The period came in which Mr. Spankie was to leave India for Eng- 
land ; iil health being the immediate cause of this determination. One 
might have hoped that the same principle which causes so many death- 
bed repentances, would have led Mr. Spankie to make a last effort, before 
he left the country, to redeem the errors into which his professional situ- 
ation-had led him, It would have wiped away many of the dark spots of 
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this forced career of hostility, had he been enabled, on quitting India, to 
have evinced that a sense of the value of independence yet remained in 
his bosom ; and had thus voluntarily lent his aid to resist the efforts made 
by others for enslaving more and more their feliow-men. But, alas! 
it is notorious that the young warrior, who has once shed the blood 
of an enemy by his own hands, is not more greedy after fresh car- 
nage, than those who have once deserted the ranks of freedom to 
strengthen those of tyranny, are eager after fresh opportunities to 
bind and fetter those whom they dread as well as hate, because they 
have betrayed and deserted them. Mr, Spankie, for years the avowed 
advocate of the most enlarged freedom of speech and publication, 
whe had illustrated and defended by his pen the doctrines. enter- 
tained by his mind, not only did nothing on his leaving India to redeem 
his professional hostility to the press of that country, but left behind him, 
as a legacy, the greatest curse with which the country has ever yet been 
afllicted—the Licensing Laws of Mr. Adam,—worse than the most gall- 
ing ef censorships. It is well known that neither the Governor-General 
nor.the Secretaries in India would venture to undertake such a measure 
as the one in question, without consulting the principal law-oflicer of the 
Government thereon. Mr. Spankie held the place of Company’s Advo- 
cate-General in the months of February and March, 1823, when these 
Licensing Laws were framing, and when they were actually passed 
through the Supreme Court. Mr, Money, the Company’s Junior Counsel, 
_ though not wanting in disposition, would be entirely wanting in ability 

to draw up such laws as these: and Mr. Poe, the Company's Attorney 
is not a person likely to have been intrusted with them. From the coin- 
cidence of dates, therefore, and the knowledge of the usage in all similar 
cases, we have sufficient evidence (if even more direct knowledge were 
wanting) to conclude, that these abominable laws, which still disgrace the 
statute-book of India, and which are without a parallel in the annals of 
the most despotic countries ov the earth, are the approved production (if 
not the actual suggestion) of Mr. Robert Spankig, not long since one of 
the most violent of the democratic writers of the London Press!’ With 
such examples as the Bench and Bar of England place before his eyes, 
he may. not be much cast down; and the silk robe which now graces 
his shoulders may, in the eyes of the world, cover a multitude of sins ; 
but we do. not envy him his new-made honours; and, as. long as his 
name. or history shall be remembered, they will interpose a world of 
doubts as to the pretended Independence of the Indian Bar. 

We are aware of the indulgence extended to lawyers, by the unreflect- 
ing part of mankind, who see nothing wrong in the usage of their profes- 
sion, which enjoins them to speak on that side of the question only for 
which they are first paid: and we do not.attribute to Mr. Spankie any 
greater degree of subserviency to this usage in India than is to be found 
in hundreds of equally respectable lawyers at home. That judges, bar- 
risters, and attorneys, should do their utmost to maintain this system, is 
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! Ona reference to the published report of the proceedings in the case of these 
Licensing Laws, we have direct evidence that Mr. Spankie, then the Company’s 
Advocate-General, was actually in Calcutta, but did not attend the Court in per- 
sen, owing to indisposition : though his colleague, Mr.-Money, expressed his (Mr, 
Spankie’s) intention to have done so, had he been well enough for the purpose, 
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not to be wondered at; since it is for the interest of the whole body that it 
should be upheld. But the rest of the world are beginning to think dif- 
ferently on this subject ; and, ere long, we have no doubt, there will be 
a great revolution of opinion in this respect. At present, if a clergyman 
delivers trom his pulpit, doctrines which he is known not to believe, he is 
called a hypocrite, and is despised accordingly, If a member of parlia- 
ment advocates in his place, opinions which are known to be foreign to 
those formerly professed by him, and still really entertained by him in 
private life, he is called a renegade and atraitor, and held in contempt 
by both parties. Ifa public writer openly espouses the cause of a party 
to which he is known to be hostile at heart, and lends himself, from any 
motive, to deceive the world, by professing opinions that he does not 
really entertain, he is deservedly scouted by ali honest men, and consi- 
dered a disgrace to his species. If a judge pronounces a sentence con- 
trary to his previously-avowed conviction; it a juror joins in a verdict 
which he subsequently admits was in opposition to his real views ; or, 
if a witness so distorts his testimony, as to make truth appear falsehood, 
and falsehood truth, each would be liable, and justly so, to the punish- 
ment of the law, as well as to the indignation of mankind. In short, 
deception among every rank and class of people, is considered criminal, 
save and except among lawyers ; with whom, the greater the deception 


practised, the higher the degree of merit that is supposed to be attained. 


In what consists the difference? Men of refleciion would say in this : 
The criminality of deception, as far as relates to the actor or deceiver 
himself, must be nearly the same in all cases; but, as far as it affects the 
interests of society, that species of deception which is intended to con- 
found all distinctions between right and wrong, to convict the innocent, 
to shield the guilty, and to make even the tribunal of justice itself an 
organ of evil, ought, because of its more pernicious consequences, to be 
held in the highest degree of execration ; and its practisers and abettors 
to be censured accordingly. 

Some, however, pretend to say, that the difference consists in this :— 
the clergyman, the member of parliament, the public writer, the judge, 
the juror, and the witness, are neither of them paid for delivering opi- 
nious that they do not really entertain ; whereas, the lawyer is expressly 
hired» for that purpose, and is therefore bound to do so. The excuse 
only makes the crime the greater. To deceive without a motive of gain 
is in itself sutliciently reprehensible; but to deceive for hire is infinitely 
worse ; and if the contrary notion be correct, then, a judge who receives 
a bribe for giving a charge contrary to his own conviction ; a juror who is 
rewarded for recording a verdict contrary to his belief; an editor whois paid 
for maintaining particular opinions, or an assassin who destroys an inno- 
cent victim merely because he is hired to do so by another, are all more 
justifiable than if the several acts performed by them were done without 
such pecuniary reward, The dilemma is unavoidable: and all the 
subtlety of all the lawyers on earth, paid or unpaid, is incompetent to 
effect their escape from it. The evil is in the present usage of the pro- 
fession ; and cannot too soon be remedied.—We return, however, to our 
subject. 

From Mr. Robert Spankie, the transition is immediately suggested to his 
equally distinguished successor, Mr. Robert Cutlar Fergusson, who, by 
the time these sheets are published, will also, we hope, be in England, to 
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hear the opinions pronounced on his public conduct, and efter, if neces- 
sary, on his defence. The early public history of Mr. Fergusson (with 
the private life of himself or others we have nothing to do) is well known. 
His avowed advocacy of the most liberal principles ; his early association 
with the Earl of Thanet; his long-continued intimacy with Lord Erskine, 
which was maintained by correspondence up to the time of his Lordship’s 
death ; and, indeed, the whole of his history and connexions in England, 
placed him in the foremost ranks of the friends of freedom there. On his 
landing in India, his distinguished talents soon made him one of the 
most conspicuous objects at the bar; and, on the whole, it may perhaps 
be said, that no man among all those who have ever visited that country, 
possessed so much public favour in his professional capacity, or amassed, 
in so short a period, so splendid a fortune. Of the first years of Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s career in India, we can speak only on the authority of others, from 
whom we learn that it was quite as straight-forward and upright as that of 
the most distinguished members of a profession, whose road to eminence 
lies through the most crooked and tortuous paths, and who must (according 
to the demoralizing usage among themselves) as frequently attempt to 
make innocence appear guilt, and guilt innocence, as to show things in their 
true colours, provided they are fee’d and instructed to mislead and de- 
ceive, as often as they are directed to pursue an honest course. During the 
latter period of Mr. Fergusson’s stay in India, however, and when freed 
from the trammels of professional instructions, we speak from our own 
experience, when we say, that no man in that country, not excepting 
even Lord Hastings himself, ever professed, more frequently, more vehe- 
mently, or apparently more sincerely, his love of freedom in all its 
branches, but of the freedom of speech and publication more particularly, 
than this Mr. Fergusson ;—whatever occasion presented itself, wherever 
he had an opportunity of expressing his opinions, he never failed to em- 
brace it for the purpose of professing his devoted and unalterable attach- 
ment to the Freedom of the Press in India, and his determination to 
maintain unimpeached the Independence of that Bar of which he had 
long been (and most deservedly so) an honoured and distinguished 
member. He it was who first publicly denounced the Censorship on the 
Indian press as illegal, as without even the shadow of lawful authority to 
countenance it. He it was who characterized the new Laws for Licémsing 
the Press, framed by his Brother Spankie, and sent by the then acting 
Governor-General, Mr. John Adam, to the Supreme Court for its sane- 
tion, as “‘ odious restrictions’—as ‘‘ repugnant to the Law of England, 
and destructive of its first and most sacred principles’ —as “ fit only to 
be compared with the acts of the Star-chamber and the Inquisition” —as 
* suited to the Press of Constantinople or St. Petersburgh, (were there 
presses there to regulate), but utterly abhorrent from the principles of that 
law by which he contended we had a rzgh¢ to be governed in India, and 
which no power in that country had a right to infringe.” Up to the 
period, therefore, of this law being passed by Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
in March. 1823, Mr. Fergusson had “ held fast the faith delivered to 
him ;” and was considered througheut all India as the great apostle of 
liberty, the firm friend of freedom, and the undaunted advocate of the 
rights of his fellow-men, 

Matters soon began to wear a different aspect. The retirement of Mr 
Spankie from the oilice of Advocate -General in India, lett that post vacant, 
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The rulers of that country offered him the temporary advantages of filling 
the vacant place. He was already at the head of his profession in India . 
as a lawyer; and he had already filled, on a former occasion, the very post 4 
here offered to him: so that its honours could be no temptation. What f 
other advantages it promised, we need hardly say. But though it was / 
certain that these advantages could not be enjoyed for more than a few 
months, as a new Advocate-General would be sure to be appointed from 
home, the temptation, weak as it may seem in the eyes of other men, was a 
such as Mr, Fergusson could not resist; and this champion of the free- ; 
dom of his fellow-subjects, and advocate of the Independence of the 
Indian Bar, became a servant of the very Government whose projected 
law he had but just before characterized as odious, infamous, and unjust! 
The first public event that occurred after his acceptance of office, (we . 
confine ourselves purposely to publicly recorded facts) was the instalment i 















of Mr. Fergusson, as chairman of a committee, to wait upon Mr. John 
Adam, on his laying down the temporary power he had exercised as act- 
ing Governor-General ; and saying of him personally, and face to face, 
(without a blush too, as far as we can learn,) that “‘ his purity of heart } 
and sterling public worth entitied him to the highest consideration in 
the power of the meeting to bestow ;” that ‘* British India owed the major 
part of its present prosperity to the arduous exertions, the indefatigable 
attention to duty, and the strict integrity which had distinguished him in 
the execution of the duties of the various and responsible situations which 
he had filled ;’—that “ in unassuming benevolence, sound judgment, and 
purity of heart, he was surpassed by no man ;”—and that “ he was justly 
proud of his friendship.” He says this of the very individual whose law 
tor licensing the press (for he knew it was his law rather than that of his 
colleagues) he had but a few weeks before characterized as a disgrace to 
the statute-book, and as calculated to inflict the most serious evils on the * 
country! None but a lawyer could reconcile such extremes as these. } 
The second public event during Mr. Fergasson’s brief and temporary 
Advocate-generalship in India, exhibited him in the ranks of power, 
contending for the right, as well as justice, of seizing and imprisoning 
Mr. Arnot in the strong room of Fort William, previously to his being : 
sent to Bencoolen in the ship Fame. But the third and last great injury 1 
to the cause of which he had hitherto been the avowed friend and advo- 
cate, (we know not how many minor instances may have intervened,) re- 
mains to be told ; and it will illustrate at least as powerfully as any thing 
that precedes it, on what a rotten and insecure foundation reposes the 
pretended Independence of the Indian Bar. 
When the editor of the Calcutta Journal was banished from India by 
order of Mr. Adam, it was believed by almost every one in that city, that ‘ 
this act had. been previously determined on, even before Lord Hastings 
resigned his functions, as Governor-General, to Mr. Adam’s temporary ex- 
ercise. His Lordship had scarcely embarked, indeed, before Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s banishment (or transmission, as it is called in India) was pub- 
licly talked of as a measure long resolved to be carried into immediate 
execution. In a public ball-room at Calcutta, two of Mr. Adam’s intimate 
friends, Mrs. M‘Clintock and Mrs. Lushington, were said to have ex- 
pressed their conviction that Mr. Buckingham’s stay in India would now 
be-very short, as Mr. Adam had long since determined on sending him 
away, Witnesses of this, and other similar proofs of a previous determi- 
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nation to commit the aggression alluded to, were then on the spot, and 
the evidence appeared to be so strong, that it was determined to proceed 
legally against Mr. Adam, in an action for damages, on the ground of 
malicious and predetermined hostility. Mr. Fergusson, who had hitherto 
always acted as Mr. Buckingham’s leading counsel, was consulted on 
the affair; and, fully concurring in the cruelty and injustice of Mr. 
Adam’s proceeding, he consented to undertake and conduct so much of 
the ‘preliminary proceedings as were to be carried through in India, as 
the basis of a subsequent prosecution in England; though at the same 
time he admitted, that, from the state of the law on the subject, and the 
difficulty of obtaining redress for injuries inflicted by men high in power, 
he was not sanguine in his expectations of ultimate success. 

The state of the law on this subject is briefly this—No Governor-Ge- 
neral or Member of Council can be prosecuted in the Supreme Court of 
Justice in India, for any act of injustice done by them, however glaring 
itmay be. ‘The Parliament has so far protected them in their exercise 
of power, as to shield them from all responsibility to law on the spot, 
and.to make it impossible to proceed against them there. ‘The prosecu- 
tion must take place in England. But before even that can be done, all 
the necessary evidence must be collected and authenticated before the 
Supreme Court in India. Before, however, one tittle of this evidence is 
allowed to be taken even there, the injured party prosecuting is obliged 
to give a bond, in such sum as the Court may determine, that he will 
prosecute to the issue, be the nature of the evidence, that he can obtain, 
favourable or unfavourable to such a perseverance. When this bond is 
given, evidence may be gone into in India; and this is to be transmitted 
to the Court of Law iu which the action may be tried in England, If, 
from any unforeseen difficulties, the prosecutor should be unable to pro- 
ceed, his bond becomes forfeited ; and should he proceed, and, from the 
‘* glorious uncertainty of the law,” be unsuccessful, he would have to 
pay treble costs! Such a premium on tyranny, such a protection to 
evil doers, and such an obstacle to the true ends of justice, is too cha- 
racteristic of the state of English law generally to excite much wonder : 
but it must be clear to all, that it interposes fearful odds between the 
oppressor and the oppressed, particularly when the oppressions are exer-~ 
cised in India. 

In the present instance, however, it seemed so desirable that the evi- 
dence should be collected, and the question tried, that it was determined 
on to pursue the necessary steps for that purpose. A petition to the Su- 
preme Court was drawn up by Mr, Fergusson himself, stating that Mr. 
Buckingham “had been greatly oppressed, aggrieved, and injured, by 
an act done, and an order passed, by the Hon, John Adam,” and pray- 
ing “ that the Court would grant an order, compelling the said John 
Adam to produce all the correspondence which might have passed be- 
tween himself and any person or persons whatscever touching the premises, 
and that the same might be authenticated, and witnesses ¢xamined in 
that Court, upon the matter of the said complaint.” Before this petition 
was presented, Mr. John Palmer, (whose lively interest in the fate of 
every injured individual has long since associated his name with jus- 
tice and benevolence) suggested to Mr. Buckingham the importance of 
his remaining in India for a month or two longer, partly to await the 
issue of the action then pending between himself and the libellers of the 
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John Bull (subsequently found guilty and sentenced to pay damages 
accordingly), but principally to collect this evidence required for the pro- 
secution of Mr. Adam, and take it home with him for proceeding at 
once. The objections to any further stay in India, under existing cir- 
cumstances, were, first, a desire to arrive in England as soon as the in- 
telligence of these proceedings could reach, so as to be on the spot to pre- 
vent misrepresentations, and take early measures for proceeding herve; 
and secondly, the fact, that if the opportunity of the ship then sailing 
were not embraced, no other would be likely to occur for some time af- 
terwards, when the passage home would have been tedious, stormy, and 
of protracted length, Still, however, the importance of completing the 
measures then pending in India was admitted, and it was agreed that if 
Mr. Fergusson should think his client’s further stay of importance to that 
end, all other considerations should be waived, and the stay prolonged 
accordingly. In the visit made to Mr. Fergusson, for this purpose, Mr. 
Buckingham was accompanied by Mr. Palmer himself, so that there is 
living evidence of the fact ; and it was there distinctly asked, whether the 
immediate departure of the former for England would in the slightest de- 
gree prejudice his case; or, whether, if he so departed, he might safely 
rely on every thing being done for him in the Court at Calcutta as effec- 
tually as if he were present. ‘The reply of Mr. Fergusson to this ques- 
tion was explicit and decisive. He was not only already pledged, as 
leading counsel in the case he had undertaken, to see the interests of his 
client protected to the end, and to omit nothing which could secure the 
success of his cause; but he added to this tacit and universally under- 
stood engagement of all who consent to undertake the management of a 
legal cause, his personal and verbal assurances, as an individual friend 
of that cause, that nothing should be neglected in consequence of his 
client’s absence ; but that every thing should be done, and that too with- 
out delay, to procure the evidence required, and transmit it immediately 
to England for ulterior proceedings there ; accompanying this assurance 
with a letter to Mr. Scarlett, the barrister, introducing his client to his 
acquaintance, and recommending his case to his personal as well as pro- 
fessional attention. 

It should be added that Mr. Fergusson knew distinctly what the nature 
of the evidence was that would be required. He knew that it would in- 
volve the necessity of calling certain ladies into Court, and putting them 
on their oaths as to whether they did not use the expressions attributed to 
them, of Mr. Adam’s determination to banish Mr. Buckingham from the 
country ; and when and where they obtained this information. Mr. Fer- 
gusson knew thata list of witnesses, capable of speaking to this fact, had 
been furnished to Mr. Comberbach, the solicitor in the case; and, in 
short, the whole course to be pursued was as distinctly known to him, at 
this early period, as it could have been at any subsequent stage of the 
proceedings. With this knowledge, he consented to open the business in 
the Supreme Court on the Ist of March 1823, which was done by his 
presenting the petition before alluded to, stating the injuries, and praying 
tor leave to take evidence as the means of pursuing the action for redress. 
The Court heard Mr. Fergusson on this point; and consented, on Mr, 
Buckingham’s giving a bond, with competent sureties, for 12,090 rupees, 
to grant his prayer. The bond was accordingly deposited in Court, and 
Mr. Buckingham left India. 
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On his arrival in England, all the expensive measures which such a 
suit involves, were entered into, and carried on as far as they could go, 
without the promised evidence from India: and although the death of 
the solicitor, which occurred soon afterwards, might have retarded this 
a little; yet, after the sacred professional charge undertaken by Mr. 
Fergusson, and strengthened by the solemn personal pledge before ad- 
verted to, it was thought impossible that it could be wholly neglected. 
The parties who indulged that hope were, however, mistaken. Day 
succeeded day, week succeeded week, and month succeeded month, 
without a single line being received from any party in India on this im- 
portant subject. The solicitor was dead—the junior counsel did not feel 
it his particular duty to do more than press it by his suggestions on the 
spot—and the senior counsel did nothing whatever to redeem his pledge. 
In his hands was intrusted the conduct of this cause against the Govern- 
ment of India, on the issue of which depended the decision of the greatest 
question that was ever yet agitated in that country; namely, whether 
the laws of England would protect any Governor-General who might 
oppress an individual that happened to be obnoxious to his favourites ; 
or whether these laws would afford the injured party redress. Yet, 
instead of conducting this cause, as he pledged himself to do, he accepted 
temporary office under the very Government he had bound himself to 
proceed against; and consented to flatter, in the grossest terms, as a 
man almost without an equal in excellence and virtue, the very individual 
-~vhom he had but a few weeks before characterized in the petition drawn 
up by himself, as being guilty of ‘* oppressing, aggrieving, and in- 
juring” his unhappy client. The result was, that his client’s interests 
were wholly sacrificed; and, what is of still higher importance, the 
great public question intrusted to Mr. Fergusson’s confidence, was be- 
trayed by this acceptance of the paltry honours, and still more paltry 
profits of the Advocate-generalship of India, for a few months at the 
utmost ; and, as the event proved, for a few weeks only. In consequence 
of this entire suspension of all proceedings in India, the prosecution was 
obliged to be abandoned in England; and the unfortunate client sub- 
jected to the loss of all the money expended in costs in this country as 
well as in India, with the probable forfeiture of the bond given to pro- 
secute to the issue, although the failure of that prosecution arose from 
circumstances altogether beyond his power to control. After a silence 
ot nearly twelve months on this subject, without a single line being 
written, or a single step being taken by Mr. Fergusson in the matter, 
this independent lawyer quitted India for England, to enjoy the fortune 
made in that country, by his professional career; which no one can re- 
gret more poignantly than we do, that he has closed with so irredeem- 
able a blemish on its purity and independence as this. 

As soon as Mr. Fergusson’s departure from India had taken place, 
the agents left in charge of Mr. Buckingham’s affairs in that country 
having despaired, as it would seem, of any measures being undertaken by 
the leading counsel, while he held his client’s briefs as such, applied to 
the junior counsel, Mr. Turton, on whom the duties of his colleague 
might then be supposed to have devolved, to know why proceedings had 
not been already entered into on this subject ; and whether there existed 
auy obstacle to their being prosecuted then. The answer to this appli- 
cation was frank and manly, and appears to us to leave Mr. Turton’s 














reputation quite untouched. It was given in a formal and.official manner, 
as a written opinion, to be made use of as circumstances might require : 
For the purpose, therefore, of supporting the positions we have before as- 
sumed, as well as of showing the true grounds on which the delay com- 
plained of really rested, we shall give the document entire, as well as the 
letter in which it was enclosed to us, when transmitted to this country. 
They are as follows :— 


Dear Sir, Calcutta, 25th February 1824, 
We enclose you copy of an opinion given by Mr. Turton, on a reference 
which was made to him by Mr. C, Hogg, successor to Mr. Comberbach, en the 
subject of carrying on the proceedings in your prosecution against the late 
Governor-General. 

The unexpected death of Mr. Comberbach has occasioned embarrassment, and 
Mr. Hogg does not regard himself authorized to proceed in the matter without 
special instructions, 

From Mr.‘furton’s opinion, you will infer that he is averse to the business. 
The fact is, as the further proceedings are supposed to involve the necessity of 
examining Ladies and others, in the Court, on points of a delicate nature, there 
is evidently a want of readiness to carry them on. 

Should you decide to proceed, we advise your sending out formal instructions, 
addressed to Mr. Charles Hogg, on the subject. 2 


Mr. TURTON’S OPINION. 


Both before and after Mr. Comberbach’s death, I frequently represented the 
necessity of proceeding immediately in the examination of witnesses, if it was 
intended to proceed at all. 

l always thought it ought to be done immediately on the proceedings being 
commenced, and so stated my opinion to the Jate Mr. Comberbach, previous to 
the appointment of Mr. Fergusson as Advocate General, which deprived Mr. 
Buckingham of the value of his services; a circumstance I much lamented, as 
his age, experience, and judgment, might have made the examination of the 
persous whose evidence was required on matters of considerable delicacy, not 
only much less unpleasant to those persons than they would probably be in the 
hands of a much yeunger and less experienced advocate ; but also more advan- 
tageous to Mr. Buckingham, as to what was to be elicited from them. I however 
then again urged that no further delay should take place, and stated my readi- 
ness to proceed, if required. No instructions were given uutil the arrival of Mr. 
Compton again placed Mr. Fergusson in the situation of Mr. Buckingham’s lead- 
ing counsel, when I again stated that if this cause was to be further prosecuted, 
I thought it should be done while Mr. Fergusson was here. As that was not 
done, { can only conclude that Mr. Fergusson was adverse in opinion to the fur- 
ther prosecution of the cause, in which case I cannot be expected to set up any 
opinion contrary to his; or that some other cause, of which | am not aware, has 
occasioned the delay already incurred. 

In either case, after what I have previously done, I must decline taking upon 
myself the unpleasant responsibility of advising any steps whatever, without a 
reference to Mr. Buckingham himself, which | should recommend Mr. Charles 
Hogg to make. If so desired, 1am ready to act as Mr. Buckingham directs ; 
hut, to repeat what I have said, I must decline further advice, which I am asked 
to give, without any further facts being stated or reasons assigned why it should 
uot have been followed before. 

Calcutta, 10th Feb. 1824. T. Turron. 


Let any man who reads this, say, whether the interests of an absent 
and oppressed individual have not been sacrificed in a manner that it 





2 It should be stated that two of the principal witnesses intended to have been 
called, are since dead ; and three others are now at a great distance from India ; 
so as to render it almost impossible to proceed with effect at this protracted period, 
while every month’s delay, in such a climate and country, only increases the 
chance of failure, : 
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ean hardly be necessary to use any epithet to characterize? The duty to 
be performed, was of the simplest kind: it was as well known and de- 
tined, when its performance was first undertaken, as at any subsequent 
period : and it might have been done without wounding the delicacy of 
the most sensitive and fastidious person. It required only that two ladies 
should have been examined in Court, and asked to declare, on their oaths, 
‘whether they did or did not use the expressions attributed to them, as to 
Mr. Adam’s avowed determination to banish Mr. Buckingham from the 
country. If they denied having so said, other witnesses would have 
been called to prove it. If they confessed having so expressed them- 
selves, they would have been asked the authority on which they ventured 
so todo. In all this, where would there have been aught to wound the 
most refined delicacy? Mr. Fergusson could not surely have dreaded 
any disclosures that he would be unwilling to be instrumental in promot- 
ing, by such an examination. He could not haye thought that the 
friendships which-existed between these individuals and the distinguished 
personage of whose confidence they boasted, ought not to be disturbed by 
a public judicial investigation. What Mr. Turton can mean by the 
phrase “ matters of considerable delicacy,” and why so much anxiety 
should be evinced to make this inquiry as little “unpleasant” to these 
ladies as possible, it is not easy to understand. In matters of an infi- 
nitely more “delicate” nature than we should ever have thought this 
likely to be, we do not find barristers, either in England or in India, 
shrinking from their duty to their clients, or to the public, on such slender 
grounds; so that there must be ‘‘ something more than meets the eye” 
in the objections of Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Turton. 

The pretended scruples of delicacy, therefore, in the present case, 
where not a single indelicate question was required to be asked, and 
where it ought not to have been considered ‘“ unpleasant ” for even 
English ladies to have affirmed or denied on oath the use of expressions 
imputed to them, when their truth or falsehood involved considerations 
of the highest importance to the public interests, as well as those of an 
individual, will be regarded as mere affectation. The world at large will 
see what must have been the leading motives for this extraordinary 
conduct: and whenever the Independence of the Indian Bar shall in 
future be made a subject of eulogy and exultation, the reader will think 
of those who have been here shown to have betrayed it; while posterity 
will number, among the most striking instances of treachery to the cause 
of freedom, with which the history of lawyers in every country abounds, 
those which have taken place in India, among men who have no plea of 
want to urge in their excuse, but who were especially bound, by their 
exemption from the ordinary temptations which beset more needy men in 
England, to show the world that lawyers could sometimes be as honest 
as other men. 

If, in the course of the preceding observations, we may appear to any 
one to have trenched at all upon the affairs of private life, we must de- 
fend ourselves from such an imputation by saying, that the little we 
have disclosed (and that is but an inconsiderable fraction of what we 
could do, if required), has been so closely interwoven with the public 
question to which it relates, that it could not be separated from it. It 
was first the act of the ladies, already named, to make the private in- 
tentions of Mr. Adam, matter of public notoriety and general conversa- 
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tion in a public ball-room. It was next the act of the Court to permit 
evidence to be taken on this point. After this, Mr. Turton embodied an 
allusion to the fact in his professional opinion : and, lastly, the commu- 
nications and the influence here alluded to, are as much matter of public 
notoriety in India, as the influence of any court lady, who happens to be 
in high favour with any distinguished individual, in England. A time 
may come, when much more may be said on this subject than has ever 
yet been published here: and although Mr. Adam and his friends have 
been saved, by the conduct of Mr. Fergusson, from the exposure that 
awaited them in the Supreme Court of India, it is not altogether impos- 
sible but that the disclosures which might there have made their due 
impression on the public mind, may yet effect this purpose through some 
other channel, 





THE FISHERMAN, 


Nove live with Nature like the fisherman, 
Who, from his cottage on the woody shore, 
Through slender openings views the tossing sea, 
Or sees it, calm as summer, steal along. 
I love, in mind, to trace his footsteps through 
His curious labour: ‘neath some rural hedge 
To view the net grow as he shoots the thread, 
And forms the meshes ; then his pannier see 
Snatched up at midnight after short repose, 
To visit the shelled margin of the deep. 

Now o’er the ridgy sand he trots alone 
While all the golden stars of heaven let down 
Around their influence, and speck the deep 
With twinkling fires; or else the silver moon 
Throws her long wake along the waves, and tips 
Some far-bound vessel’s lofty spreading sails 
With liquid splendour pale. His dripping nets, 
Left by the changeful sea, he reaches now, 
And his heart gladdens as the scaly tribe 
He eyes, involved and panting ‘neath the moon; 
For, twinkling in their scales, he sees his home 
Stored with huge loaves, and all his children round 
The social board rejoicing, and his spouse 
In mute content partaking of their bliss, 
These thoughts clate him asshe trudges home 
Long before dawn, while other labourers yet 
Sleep warm; he gaily whistles as he goes, 
Puffs from his pipe long clouds, and to the wirds 
Gives all the cares and brief turmci! of life, 









ON THE AFFINITY OF THE SANSCRIT, THE ANCIENT LANGUAGE 
OF INDIA, TO THE GREEK, THE LATIN, AND OTHER 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES OF EUROPE. 


Tu existence of a close and remarkable aflinity between the Sanscrit, 
or ancient language of India, and the Persian, and some of the ancient 
languages of Europe, has for a long time past been well ascertained ; 
but as the proofs by which this fact is supported, do not appear to be 
generally known, we shall endeavour to give a correct view of them, and 
at the same time point out some of those historical conclusions at which 
this fact enables us to arrive. As, however, we shall frequently have 
occasion, in our future Numbers, to touch upon subjects connected with 
Oriental history and literature, we desire the remarks now offered to the 
reader, to be considered as introductory to such subsequent articles. 

Before we proceed, it will be necessary to state the principles on 
which an examination of the affinity that exists between different lan- 
guages should, according to our apprehensions, be conducted, and the 
principal points to be attended to, in determining their relations. 

A very common mode of comparing languages, is to take a certain 
number of words out of one language and to compare them with terms of 
a similar import in another. ‘To this method there are several objections. 
_ In the first instance, many terms in one language, though very similar in 
sound to another, do not prove the existence of any real affinity, because 
the similarity of sound in each case is referrible to the object which the 
words represent. This applies not only to znterjections, which certainly 
cannot afford any proofs of affinity, because a Chinese and a Green- 
lander, a German and a New Zealander, will express their joy or afflic- 
tion in nearly the same inarticulate sounds; but it extends also to the 
numerous class of appellations for animals, which resemble the sounds 
uttered by some animals in every country. A certain bird is called a 
cuckoo in England, and the Indian name for the same bird is kokila. 
No one would be justified, however, in inferring any aflinity between the 
English and Sanscrit tongues from that or similar words; yet a great 
number of the pretended similarities of languages is founded on no better 
ground than the one exhibited in this example. Were such a test ad- 
mitted, it would not be difficult to trace by it a connexion between all 
the languages in the world. 

Errors of a more serious nature arise out of the comparison of those 
words in different languages, which actually are the same, but which in 
one language are original, and in the other imported: such words prove 
historical relations, not original affinity. In these cases, where the con- 
nexion is historically known, whether it be in matters of religion, science, 
politics, or commerce, mistakes are not so likely to occur; because suspicion 
will be excited, and the inquirer will be led toa stricter examination of the 
words, than if he had no idea that such a connexion had ever existed. 
No one who should find a number of Arabic terms in use amongst a 
people who had adopted the doctrines of Mohammed, would be induced 
to suppose that any original afhinity existed between the Arabic language 
and that of the people in question ; but let any one remark that the word 
hora in Sanscrit corresponds to the Greek «py, and the Latin hora, and he 
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wil have no hesitation in adding this word to his comparative vocabulary 
of these three languages, and think it an additional proof, to those which 
he already possesses, of their original affinity. ‘The fact is, however, 
that the word hora in Sanscrit does not originally belong to that language, 
but is merely an astrological term borrowed from the Greeks, to whom 
the Indians, as Mr. Colebrooke' has clearly shown, were indebted for 
this branch of their astrology. 

Similar instances, from these and other languages, might easily be 
added, if additional proofs were needed; but those already given will no 
doubt be sufficient to show that a mere comparison of words is extremely 
fallacious, and requires the greatest care before it can be admitted to be 
conclusive. ‘The similarity of words, also, may be merely accidental ; 
and in addition to this, it should be remembered that we possess but very 
inaccurate and imperfect vocabularies of many languages, without any 
ineans of determining the exact extension of the signification of many of 
the words, and the proper and original meaning of their most expressive 
terms. 

It may, perhaps, be asked by the reader, whether the resemblance of 
words is then of no importance whatever’? We are far from asserting 
this : but we contend that the resemblance, to be of any value, must be of 
another description than the mere resemblance of sound. It isthe roots of 
a language which we ought to compare with those of another language ; if 
the affinity exists in the roots, it must necessarily exist in the derivatives; and 
if the aflinity of a root be once established, it at the same time implies 
the affinity of all terms derived from that root. By roots we do not mean 
verbal roots only, but such primitive words in a language as are de- 
ducible from no other source, and which are appellations for the most 
simple ideas or natural objects; as, for instance, the words for father, 
mother, and similar relatives, names for animals, when they bear no re- 
semblance to their voice or shape; and further, such abstraet words as 
are necessary for the very existence of a language, and not easily derived 
from roots expressive of animal beings or actions, as the pronouns, pre- 
positions, original particles, and numbers. 

3efore the resemblance of words be admitted to be conclusive of 
original affinity, it is necessary to establish the genuineness of such 
words as really belong to the language in which they may be used, and 
their proper and original signification in such language. The genuine- 
ness of a word may be established by proving that it contains no sounds 
contrary to the genius of the peculiar tongue, that it is formed according 
to acknowledged rules of derivation, and that it is connected by deriva- 
tives to the whole body of the language of which it forms a part. 

Jmportant as the resemblance of werds on such principles undoubtedly 
is, there is another part of language which in this point of view is still 
more important, and this is its grammatical structure. A nation may, 
by intercourse with another, adopt many foreign terms, and exclude part 
of its own language from use ; the grammatical structure may in some 
degree be effaced, but it can never adopt the grammar of any foreign 
language without destroying its own idiom. The grammar of a language 
shows how the mass of its words should be joined together ; in proportion 





1 See Colebrooke’s Indian Algebra—Introduction. 
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to the number and importance of the grammatical inflexions, the greater 
or smaller will be the capacity for boldness of expression. Richness of 
inflexions gives the power of diversifying speech, of placing the words 
at that part of a sentence where they are most impressive, and indicating 
by few words the nice and abstract relations, which a poorer language 
must express by circumlocution. In a comparison of languages, the 
grammatical structure will therefore not only be a safer guide to ascer- 
tain their affinity, but it will at the same time indicate the degree of 
affinity which each language bears to another of the same family. It is 
by the grammar only that we are enabled to distribute the different 
branches of each family into their various languages and dialects. We 
will state a few instances in illustration of this:—In the Persian, the 
mixture of Arabic words is so great, that almost half the language is of 
Arabic growth; and, by the mixture, the peculiar structure of the Persian 
is almost entirely effaced ; but, the remaining grammatical structure is 
certainly different from the Arabic, and retains a very evident similarity 
to the other branches which belong to the same family as itself. .The 
English language has at present but few of those inflexions which 
the old Saxon possessed, and which are peculiar to all Teutonic lan- 
guages; the remaining inflexions, however, as for instance, the s of the 
genitive case, the persons of the verbs, and all the irregular verbs, strictly 
coincide with other Teutonic dialects. 

We have before hinted that we consider an artificial grammatical 
structure as more ancient and original in a language than the simple mode 
vf employing prepositions instead of the cases, and auxiliary verbs instead 
of the tenses. We are pertecily aware that most persons would think 
otherwise, and contend that a change from a simple to an artificial system 
appears more in the natural order of things. Be this as it may, the re- 
verse is really the case with respect to the languages to which we allude, 
and which can-only be denied by those who never compared two lan- 
cuages together, or never reflected on the history of languages at all. 

‘Lhe Sanscrit has no prepositions for the cases, and no auxiliaries in 
its verbs. All modern Indian dialects have recurred to this simple system. 
‘The modern Greek is much more simple than the ancient. The languages 
which are derived from the Latin have lost almost all the original in- 
ilections of the parent tongue. ‘The Gothic is rich in inflections. The 
present German has.very few. The same is the case with Icelandic, and 
ihe present languages of the North; and the Anglo-Saxonie is much 
more artificial than the present English. It would lead us at present too 
far from our subject to make any observations on this remarkable fact, 
which it is impossible to controvert. Whether the modern languages 
have lost or gained by this change is another question, into the discussion 
of which we shall not now enter. 

We proceed, therefore, to give a rapid enumeration of those lan- 
guages which constitute the different branches of the Sanscrit. The first 
class consists of those Indian languages, of which the Sanscrit is the pa- 
rent. ‘This class does not contain ali the Indian dialects; as the dialects 
of the Dekhan, the Telinga, Carnata, Tamool, and Malabar, are of a dif- 
ferent stock; a point which has been established beyond all doubt, by 
the late Mr, Ellis, of the Madras Civil Service. The rest are all deri- 
vatives from the Sanscrit. Besides those, the Pali, or the sacred language 
of all the nations that adhere to the tenets of Buddha, is a dialect of 
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the Sanscrit. The second class consists of the diflerent Persian dialects, 
which, according to the enumeration of Ferhengi Jehangiri, were 
originally seven ; but we have now only the remains of the Pehlevi, and 
modern Persian, which is derived from the ancient Parsi. As to the 
Zend, we may justly leave it out of this enumeration, because it is ex- 


tremely doubtful whether it was at any time a spoken language of 


Persia ; it was probably, indeed, only the language of the priesthood. 
The Greek is the third; and the lancuagés of ancient Italy, of which 
only the Latin, and some fragments of the rude dialect of Umbria are 


lett, make the fourth class. The languages derived from the Latin—the 
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Spanish, the Portuguese, the Italian, and lrench, are naturally included 


under this head. The fifth class contains the widely-spread branch of 


leutonic languages, which again are divided into two minor classes, the 





pure ‘Teutonic, and the Scandinavian. ‘The ancient Teutonic languages 
were principally the Gothic, the Franconic, the old Saxon, and the 
flo-Saxon; from which the respective modern dialects are derived. 











The old Scandinavian is preserved in its greatest purity in the present 
Icelandic, and the Danish and Swedish are derived from it. The sixth 


class consists of the Lettic dialects, of which only the idioms of Livonia 


, 


and | ithuania are still existing; that branch of it which once prevailed 





over Prussia proper, has been entirely superseded by the Ger The 

aaa she te ine ‘Sx canee : Ce SER a which aredi 
seventh is formed by the numerous Sclavonic languages, which are dl- 
vided into an Eastern branch, of which the old Sclavenie and Russian 
are the principal ; and a Western branch, amongst which the Polish and 
the Bohemian are the most remarkable. To the may be added some 
other ruder dialects of difcrent mountaincers, lathe Cancastan mountains, 


and on the frontiers of Persia, viz. the languages ot Afghanistan, Be- 





loochistan, Kurdistan, and of the Ossetians in the Caucasus. We are, 


however, not yet in complete possession of the mea: { determining 
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some afhinity to this large family * but its harsh and 





their aflinity, with any degree of certainty. ‘The Armeni: 
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probably connected with the ancient and extinguished lan: 
Minor, has certainly 





corrupted pronunciation makes the comparison very diiheult. The 
whole of this family extends, consequently, from the Gances to the shores 
of the Atlantic, and forms one single chain, which in some tracts only is 


interrupted by an invasion of tribes of a cifferent family ; and when we 
ler, that two derivative lang 
Spanish, have occupied almost the whole of the new world, we cannot 
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ame original tongue, 


once were each probably only minor dialects of 

After this enumeration, it will be well to point cut the most. striling 
affinities which the Sanserit bears to some of the other lancuages of this 
family. In doing this, we shall chiefly select our examples from the 
Greek and Latin, these languages being more generally understood : and 
we shall Oc asionally mace ) with the “ane it nt Teu- 
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languages in our pres 
seut article would only excite confusion, without strengthening our irfer- 
ences; and as toa comprehensive consiceration of the matter throughout 
such an undertaking 





all its philological subleties, and in all its bearin 





would form a volume of no small size, and require the industry of years 
to accomplish > this, the re fore, is equally bevond our yyovince. 
t , i . . 
In a merely philological work, it would be necessary to begin the ana- 
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lysis by comparing the number of peculiar sounds in each language, and 
fixing the number of letters which in one idiom correspond to those of an- 
other. In our present sketch, however, this would lead us into too minute 
as well as innumerable details; we shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
one instance only. ‘The Sanscrit language possesses five labial letters, the 
p, ph, b, and m, to which an aspirate bh succeeds. The Greek and 
Latin have only the four first, vizac, p, 8, u; p, f, b6,m. By a compari- 
son of similar words, it appears that the Sanscrit bA corresponds to the 
J ot the Latin, and the » of the Greck. The instances are these : bha- 
rati, deze, Fert, he bears; bhds, as, light; bhinté, findit, he breaks, he 
divides; bhairava, ferax; bhi, fuo, qvw, &c. This method of esta- 
blishing the correspondence of sounds must be applied to the whole pho- 
netic system of each language; and it is only by those means that we 
can obtain an accurate comparative etymology. It is the more necessary 
to pursue this long and laborious operation, as it is undeniable that ety- 
mology has hitherto been, as Voltaire says, a science, in which the con- 
sonants are of smal/ importance, and the vowels of none whatever. Many 
etymologists, indeed, have derived words in such way, as to have given 
rise to the following epigram : 

Alfuna vient dequus, sans doute ; 

Mais il faut avouer aussi, 

Que pour arriver jusqu’ ici, 

Ii a bien changé sur la route. 

With respect to the nouns, the Sanscrit possesses three numbers, the 
singular, dual, and plural; and besides the six cases, which are to be 
found in the Latin, two additional ones; one to express locality (as 
ayédhydydm vasati, he lives in Ayédhyfi); and one which expresses 
the instrument, by which a thing is done (as asind hanti, he kills with 
the sword). It would be an interesting investigation to inquire whether 
the Greek and Latin ever possessed cases of a similar import; we shall 
here merely hint, that we consider the Homeric terminations in qu, and 
¢v, aS remains of an instrumental case in Greek: as in this example. 
(Od, v1. 6.) 


Binds 5t péprepo: joa. 


Now, here, $/nu is used in a construction, which exactly corresponds 
with the Sanscrit instrumental, which generally ends in bhih; and we 
have already shown, that the b/ of Sanscrit, and # of the Greek, are cor- 
responding letters. We may further remark, that amongst the Sclavonic 
dialects, the Russian possesses exactly the same eight cases as the San- 
scrit:; and in the most ancient German, there is an instrumental case in 
the singular. “As to the numbers, the Greek, as is well known, has a 
dual; and in Latin the two words duo’and ambo seem to have preserved 
the traces of a dual number also ; the corresponding Sanscrit words are 
dvdu and ubhdu. 

. The terminations of nouns in those. languages also resemble each other ; 
the Sanscrit is in this point, as in most others, the richest. The Sansecrit 
nouns in as(masc.) @ (fem.) am (neut.) are the same as the Greek in «, a, 
or y, ov, and the Latin us, a, wm. The nouns in 2, correspond with the 
Greek in is, as in wo%us; and the Latin in zs, as enszs ; and those in wu, to 
the Greek in vz, and Latin in ws. The Sanscrit in ai, is exactly the 
Greek in av (as vats, Sanscrit nom. sing. naih, or naés), The Latin is 
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and Latin. 


x1ere different in the nominative (xavis), but the accusative is evidently 
the same as in Sanscrit (Lat. navem, Sans. ndvam). 
corresponds with the Latin in e, as rai, nom. rdh, Lat. res. 
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The Sanscrit in ai, 


Lastly, the 


Sanscrit has a great number of nouns, which terminate in consonants, to 
which the Greek and Latin of the third declension may be compared, 
in which the consonant that precedes the inflexions, radically belongs to 
the word, as in sf, gen. prsyés, or in flos, flores. 

In order to avoid further tedious details, we shall give some examples 


from words, which are the same in all those languages ; as, for instance, 


mild, parnp, mater. 


In Latin, the accusative of the 


Sanscrit. Greek. 
Sing. N. mata MATnp 
G. matuh mntpos 
DD. mAatré unrpl 


Plur. N. 


same as the nominative. 


class of Sanscrit nouns also. 


Ac. mAtaram 

N. mAtarah 
G. matram 

}). matribhyah 
Ac. matrih 


LNT Epa 
MNT Epes 
Mnrépwv 
MyTpaoe 
MT Epas 


Latin. 
mater 
matris 
matri 
miatrem 
matres 
matrum 
matribus 
matres 


plural in the third declension is the 
This is exactly the case in the corresponding 
Further, the neuter gender in Greek and 


Latin makes the nominative, accusative, and vocative, alike in all nouns. 
This is also the case in Sanscrit. 
Another example is the following : 


Sanscrit. 


Sing. N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 

Plur. N. 
G,. 
D. 
Ac. 


karma 
karmanas 
karmane 
karma 
karmAni 
karmandAm 
karmabhyah 
karmani 


Latin. 
carmen 
carminis 
carmini 
carmen 
carimina 
carminum 
carminibus 
carmina 


Sanscrit. 






jaras 
jarasas 
jarasé 
jaras 
jarAnsi 
jarasam 
jarObhyah 
jaransi 


Greek. 
yépas 

7 €paos 
VEpai 
"yepas 
yépaa 
yepdwy 
yepace 


yépaa 


Asa-specimen of the coincidence between the Sanscrit and the Teutonie 


dialects, we shall give 
exactly the sa: 


me. 


Sanscrit. 


Sing. N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 
Plur, N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 





stuus 
stnoh 
stinave 
stnum 
stinavah 
sinQtnam 
sinubbyah 
sindn 


As a specimen of the affinity of the 


one exainple only ; 


Gothic. 
sunus 
sunaus 
sunau 
sunu 
sunjus 
sunivé 
sunum 
SUNnULS 


the same word, in those two languages: 


Sanscrit. 


Sing. N. 
G. 
Dat. 
Ac. 
Instrum. 
Locat. 
Vocat, 





sinus 
sdndh 
sinavé 
stnuimn 
sdinuna 
shnat 
stmd 


Lettic. 

sunus Pl. 
sunaus 

sunul 

sunu 

sunumi 
sunuje 

sunu 


sdndndm 
sunubhyah 
sdutin 
sQoubhih 
stinushu 
stuavah 


) 
Anglos. 


sunu 
suna 
sun 
sun 
suna 
sunena 
sunum 
suna 


Sanscrit to the Lettie, 


Sanscrit. 
sQnavah 


but one in which the word is 


Icelandic. 


sun 
auar 

syni 
souur 
Synis 
fonu 
sonum 
sonu 


we subjoin 


Lettic. 
sunus 
sunt 
sunums 
suns 
sunumis 
suutise 
SULUSs 
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It may perhaps be objected to the examples here adduced, tliat the 
terminations are not exactly a same. ‘The answer to this is, that a 
perfect coincidence in sound would prove more than it ought to do; it 
would prove the identity, not the affinity of idioms. ‘The affinity is 
proved, as soon as we can shuw, that the interchange of sounds is the 
same in all analogotis cases, and that the principles, on which the gram- 


matical structure is lounded, are also the same. 


The adjectives being declined after the same forms as the nouns, it will 


ke suliicient merely to advert to two peculiarities; to the formation of 
genders, and of the degrees of comparison. The resemblance is here 
again very striking; the masculines in as, make their feminiaes in 4, 
their neuters in am, as the Greck iu os, fem. « or q, neut: oy, the Latin, 
vs, a, un; those in us, have the fem. in v7, neut. in wv, as the Greek in 
vs, es, v3 those in zs, make is, as, 2; in Greek, ss, sc, 63 and is, ts, e, in 
Latin: at the same time there are adjectives, which make all the genders 
alike, just as in Greek and Latin. 

The form of the comparative is fara; the superlative, fama ; to which 
the Greek zep2;, and tzre;, evidently correspond ; besides, some adjec- 
tives in Sanscrit are irregular, and make the comparative in tyas, the 
superlative in ishtha, which again coincide with the Greek sev, and iros. 
It is curious, that in Latin, the irregular superlatives in amus, as wlti- 
mus, agree with those which are regular in Greek and Sanscrit: while 
the regular formation of the degrees in Latin more exactly approaches to 
those turms which are irregular in the two other tongues. 

The pronomus are ivregniar in all languages; when, therefore, there is 
any coincidence in se irregularities between diferent tovgues,: the 
aflinity is proved on stronger grounds, than where it is of a more general 
nature. We shail first remark, as a striking coincidence, the following : 
Some pronouns, and other adjectives of a si r importance, make their 
neuter gender in Sanscrit terminate in d, not in am, after the gene- 
ral rule; as, for instance, é oe that; anyad, other. ‘this is exactly the 
same, as when the Latin make the corres; vonding words end in this gen- 
} a and the Greek a 6; as aliud, adr. The afiinity of the per- 

wonouns appears clearly from the ined table: 
N. aham, I. dvam, thou. 
G. mama, or mé tava, or té 
D. mehyam, or mé tubhyam, or té 


Ac, mdm, or md fucit, or ted, 


The plural of the pronoun of the first person in Latin, nos, agrees with 
the Sanscrit ras; and of the second person vos, to the Sanscrit vas. The 
Gieck is here more distant; », however, is evidently to be compared 
with the In dian dual nav. 


ai 


Phe coincidence of these three languages in the conjugation of verbs 
is perhaps sdll more striking, and ef ¢ rreater importance, as the verbal 
infiexion mey be cor sidered the principal part of grammar. 

But es Mr. Bore Las dwelt on the comparison of the verbal inflexion, 
in a very able paper, which appeared a few years ago, in the first Number 
of the OnientaL ANNALS, we refer the reader to the information which 
he wiil ficd there on this subject. 

‘The following are instenccs of identical words in the three languages 
beture nanicd : it would be easy to give 2 much more numercus list; but 
these will, perl.ars, be suilicient for the present. 








_ 











to th 


yansornt, 
asis 
anya 
antara 
arishtha 
iti 
itara 
idam 
uda 
daru 
vira 
yuvan 
yuga 
unda (moisten 
hrid 
axi 
nasa 
pad 
nara 
hava 
déva 
varman 
varya 
svadu (sweet) 
vala 







€ Greek and 


Greek, 
&AXos 


upioros 








Kapdla 
Lode 


TOUS, WIS 


arnp 
veos 
veos 
sasctaieaci 
Sus 
aon 





ensis 
alius 
inte 

ita 
iterum 
idem 

vir 


juvenis 
jugum 
unda 
cor, cordi 
oculus 
Nasus 
pes, pedis 
novus 
deus 
arma 
varius 


vale", valeo. 


It is remarkable how aearly the names for parents and relations re- 
semble each other, as will be seen in the following instances: 


Sans, Gr. Lat. 
pita TAT Hp pater 
mAta LeAT Hp mater 
napta —— hepos 
svasura &xupos — 


Sans. Gr. Lat. 
déva danp (levir) 
P bhrata pparpla frater 
sVaASA soror 


The numbers are almost exactly the same in each of the three lan- 


THATeS * 
guages > 


a ” } er ‘ 
éka €1$ unus shash eg SCX 
dvi duw duo sapta €nTa septem 

§ ot ! ; 
tri TpEs tres ashta OKTW octo 
chatur TEGoupEs quatuor nava évvea novem 
paucha WEVTE quinque dasa déxa decem, &c. 


A peculiarity in the Latin, in forming the numbers next before any 
tens, as, for instance, 19, is exactly coiresponding to the Sanserit 


tinavinsatt. 
The most remarkable coin 
the verbs; as for instance. 


cidences 


of all, are, perhaps, to be found in 








dadAmi BiSwur do asti earl est, &e. 
dadhami = ridnye —_—-—- tupami TURTW 

tishthAmi lornus sto labhAmi AauSdvw 

asmi elui sum lambé ——. labor 

asi eco es vahAmi —- veho, &e. 


The prepositions are the same in all the three languages : 





apa ard ab 
abhi él 

A ——- ad 
antar inter 
upa ind sub 
upari virep super 


pari wepl - 
prati pb", (xpoTi) ———— 
pra T po pro 
para —__ pre 

ni ey in 

sm ow cum 


anu diva —_—-- 
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In our anxiety to make our illustrations satisfactory and complete, we 
fear we have already trespassed on the patience of the general reader ; 
though there are many to whom these philological details will, we know, 
be acceptable. We pass, however, now, to more general matter. 

It is only by a general comparison of all those languages, which we 
have enumerated as bearing an affinity to the Sanscrit, that the nature and 
different degrees of this aflinity can be placed in‘its real light. We have 
only given a few instances of the similarity between them, but we 
have no hesitation in saying that if this mode of comparison were carried 
to its full extent, it must be acknowledged by all, that these languages dre 
dialects of one original tongue. We do not agree with those who endea- 
vour to derive either Sanscrit from Greek, or Greek from Sanscrit, because 
the Sanscrit has peculiarities which are not in the Greek, nor can be 
deduced from the structure of the Greek language, and vice versd. It 
would therefore be more correct to consider them all as derivatives of one 
original tongue which is lost, and the very existence of which is only 
known to us from the branches it has left. The Sanscrit comes perhaps 
nearest to this great original; and next to the Sanscrit, undoubtedly the 
Greek. 

It may be asked, whether this original language possessed any aflinity 
to other families, to which we have alluded, particularly to that which 
has been called the Semmetic, and of which the Hebrew,, Arabic and 
Syriac are dialects. This is a question of the highest interest and im- 

portance to a true knowledge of the history of mankind ; but, at the same 
-time it is one of which it is extremely diflicult to afford any solution 

which would be satisfactory to all parties. It is in fact the question, 

whether all languages can be deduced from one parent stock, or whether 
it is necessary to admit of more than one original language at the begin- 
ning of things. In a merely philological point of view, we confess that 
we are inclined to the latter opinion ; because we do not conceive how it 
would be possible to derive all languages from one primeval tongue. It 
must be confessed at least, that we do not possess the means of tracing 
them all back to one common source. Any one may make the trial for 
himself; but we will venture to say, that if he does not begin the investi- 
gation with the fixed determination of finding a resemblance between all 
languages, he will undoubtedly arrive at the conclusion expressed above. 
That. certain points of resemblance can be traced between all tongues, 
cannot be denied; but they are mostly such as arise out of the general 
laws of the human mind, and do not amount to much more than 
sufficient to prove that ail languages possess nouns, verbs, and particles ; 
declensions and conjugations : even cases and tenses are not necessary 
to the existence of a language, though they are always expressed in each 
by some contrivance or another. ‘lhe general resemblances, therefore, 
cannot prove any aflinity, any more than the fact of all men having five 
senses, would prove that all nations belonged to the same race. 

The comparison of languages, vhich at present begins to be carried on 
with much more zeal and judgment than at any former period, and in 
aid of which examination we are every day receiving additivnal facilities, 
has given birth to a new philological science, which may be called Com- 
paratiwe Gramma’. 

Comparative Grammar is the connecting link between the special 
giammar of any language, and the philosophical grammar, which teaches 
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the principles common to all languages, without regard to any individual 
idiom. ‘The object of Comparative Grammar must first be, to classify all 
languages under their respective heads of dialects, languages, and 
families of languages; to show the degree of aflinity between the dif- 
ferent branches of the same family; to determine which branches are to 
be considered as original, and which as derivative ; to account for their 
peculiarities, and to point out the general grammatical character of each 
family. * It must then proceed to a comparison of the different families, 
to see whether there be any real historical atlinity ; or, merely a general 
and necessary resemblance. Comparative Grammar will furnish ample 
materials for the reflection of the philosophical grammarian; and will 
make the study of languages much easier, because it ‘will teach the 
principles on which any peculiar class of languages is formed.. To a 
person who knows the general priaciples on which the Arabic tongue is 
founded, it is extremely easy to acquire all the dialects which are con- 
nected with that language: and so it will be equally with all others. 

Comparative Grammar is a science of the greatest value in pursuing 
investigations into the history of the ancient world, as it affords the means 
of classifying the different nations under their respective families, and of 
giving the most important information as to their various migrations. 

by the atlinity of the ancient languages of Europe to the Sanscrit and 
Persian, it is established, as an historical fact, that these people were 
originally inhabitants of Asia, and at some very remote period migrated 
from their original abodes to the countries where we find them at the 
dawn of history. As to the course which they took, or the place which 
was the original habitation of all those tribes, Comparative Grammar can 
of course give no information; and this is a question which we shall 
perhaps never be able satisfactorily to answer. We may safely assert, 
however, that this place is to be sought in some part of Interior Asia; 
hut in what exact part, it is not so easy to determine. As to India, we 
think that nothing can be more erroneous than the idea that the earliest 
tribes of men originated there. We have even strong reasons indeed for 
believing that the Brahmins themselves migrated into India from a more 
northerly country, to which they originally belonged. It would be foreign 
to the object of this article to state any of those reasons here; we may 
perhaps at some future time, however, have an opportunity of treating 
this interesting and extended subject in the manner which it deserves. ! 

A Comparative Grammar of all the languages derived from the San- 
scrit, is a work that would throw considerable light on Oriental literature 
and history, and be a valuable acquisition to literature in general. It is 
to be regretted that none of those gertlemen engaged in the Company's 
service in India, who are acquainted with the Sanscrit, and who have 
the best opportunity of studying the vernacular dialects of the country, 
have ever undertaken this laborious but useful and interesting task. The 
Kast India Company has already published several expensive works on 
Oriental literature, which are executed in such a manner as to be not at 
all worth the expense bestowed on them ; but the Directors have held out 


1 An affinity of language implies always a certain affinity of religious and 
mythological ideas; aud this affinity certainly does exist between the ancient 
nations of Asia and Europe, a cirewmstance which alone would give a great ex- 


tension to the investigation of this subject, if pursued in all its ramifications, 
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no inducement for a great and perfect work of this kind, the advantages 
of which must be apparent to all who will take the pains to reflect on the 
subject. Although we can hardly expect the Directors to be themselves 
acquainted with the merits of any work that might be produced on Com- 
parative Grammar; yet we may venture, perhaps, to hope that the hint 
here thrown out will be not altogether lost on them. They have only to 
offer a liberal reward, and we have no doubt the volume would be soon 
produced. It is for them to determine whether such an application of 
their funds would not be as honourable to themselves as it would be bene- 
ficial to the interests of knowledge. 

In a succeeding Number, we shall endeavour to present our readers 
with a general view of Sanscrit literature, embracing the principal topics 
of interest which its investigation presents, 


STANZAS. 


Rosa! [ will not ask thee now 

A pardon for my simple lays ; 

For well I feel thine heart will glow 
To hear my voice of love and praise. 
Though all on earth to thee I owe, 
And higher meed thy virtues claim ; 
Yet must the numbers sweetly flow, 
That breathe and bless thy name. 


And think not he, whose faithful heart 
Dictates the rude but honest strain, 
Could ever feel one moment’s smart 
From the world’s coldness or disdain. 
Enough, if thou approve the lay, 

And own that grateful love is nine; 
Though haply it may ill repay 

A tenderness like thine ! 


But not alone the Muse’s care— 
For thee the fervent heart shall glow, 


Still prompt and proud thy fate to share 


Through every change of weal or woe. 


Oh! heed not then the false world’s smile, 
Thine is one fond and steadfast friend, 
Who from its insult and its guile 

Will guide thee and defend ! 





THE EVILS OF AN UNPAID MAGISTRACY: AND THE BENEFITS OF 
PUBLICITY, 


So much has of late been written and said on the subject of Unpaid 
Magistrates, in the way of comments on the acts of particular individuals, 
that we deem no apology necessary for laying before our readers the 
following inquiry into the merits of the system itself. The branch of 
this inquiry, which is confined to the subject of an Unpaid Magistracy, 
consists of two parts; first, to ascertain whether in any case an unpaid 
magistracy would be desirable; and, secondly, whether the unpaid ma- 
gistracy of England, in particular, is a useful and effective institution. 

And, first, as to an Unpaid Magistracy in general. To render our 
conclusions at all satisfactory, it will be necessary that the object or end, 
in establishing any such institution, should be constantly kept in view. 
The only legitimate object of any such institution, is the giving due 
execution and effect to the laws of the land. Supposing these laws to 
be good, the more numerous the facilities afforded for obtaining their 
protection the better; and this cannot be attained without having a 
considerable number of individuals, dispersed through the country, whose 
duty it will be duly to administer those laws, and ready to administer 
them at all times, either personally, or, in some cases, by a responsible 
deputy: otherwise, were they to act only when they pleased, it would be 
in their power, in most cases, to commit great injustice by their mere 
refusal to act. For as injustice may at any time have place, so ought 
the remedy at all times to be at hand. 

Some of our country gentlemen will be apt to exclaim, ‘“‘ What! are 
we to have no respite, no recreation, constantly liable to be called upon 
to settle any paltry squabble which it may please any low ignorant fel- 
lows to bring before us?”—Respite? Yes; so far as is necessary for 
health: provided a deputy is substituted in the place of all such absent 
magistrates, liable to the same regulations as their principal. As to the 
rest, all we have to say is, that our object is not to inquire what would, 
and what would not, be most likely to please magistrates; but, on the 
contrary, our object is to show that the public interest demands that cer- 
tain things should be done; namely, that the laws should be duly admi- 
nistered, and that to this end certain functionaries should be appointed to 
administer them. Now, as it would seem that squabbles, whether 
paltry or not, are seldom likely to arise from a desire to plague magis- 
trates, but generally from a desire to injure some one or other of the 
parties concerned in them ; and as moreover these squabbles, alias acts 
of injustice, do not happen at stated periods, it seems to us that there is 
no reason why the course of public justice should be stopped, merely to 
suit the convenience of the magistrates, who are the servants of the 
public, and are appointed for the express purpose of preventing and put- 
ting an end to injustice. 

As the due exercise of the functions of a magistrate, like that of any 
other non-sinecure function, requires appropriate aptitude, no individual 
should be appointed to that ofhice, without having undergone an exami- 
nation, by which he has proved and shown himself to have possessed that 

nowledge. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 3, ; 2U 
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These magistrates must necessarily possess great power. But as 
magistrates are but men, and as all men possessing power will most 
probably, and generally do, abuse that power whenever it is their in- 
terest so to do, unless restrained by some efficient check, so will ma- 
gistrates. 

We shall therefore endeavour to show what will constitute an efficient 
check. The most obvious check that presents itself is responsibility: by 
making the magistrate responsible for all his acts to some assignable in- 
dividual, say the functionary who appointed him, and to the Legislature, 
by either of whom he might at any time be displaced. This would cer- 
tainly be a check as far as it went ; but it would be almost nugatory, un- 
less conjoined with another check, namely, publicity; and when so con- 
joined, we think the check would be rendered efficient. 

The grand object for which it is desirable that justice should be ad- 
ministered is, that the people may know that it is administered : and in 
proportion to the extent of this knowledge wail! be the feeling of security 
on the part of the public. That the public may know that justice is 
administered, it is absolutely necessary that the public should have access 
to the room in which it is alleged that it is administered. By this means 
too, the check to the power of the magistrate is rendered complete; for 
the force of the popular or moral sanction is such, that it would restrain a 
magistrate from doing many an unjust act, which he might otherwise be 
tempted to commit, notwithstanding his liability to be called to account 
for it. The punishment inflicted by the moral sanction for any abuse of 
his power, would be certain and immediate, and would of course lead to 
ulterior punishment at the hands of his superior: whereas, were the 
public excluded, any such abuse might never reach the ears of the 
Minister or the Legislature, and consequently no punishment whatever be 
inflicted: in any case the punishment could not but be remote and un- 
certain. 

The desirable end to be obtained, however, is, that the greatest possi- 
ble portion of the public should know what is going on in the Courts of 
Justice ; but as a very small portion indeed of the public can at any one 
time be present in any such courts, it remains to be seen whether any 
other means can be found to promote that end: and undoubtedly no 
hetter means can be devised than that of permitting reports of the pro- 
ceedings before these magistrates to be published in the pablic journals : 
no other organ could possibly convey in so efficient a manner the desired 
information as these spontaneous reports, in which a spirit of competition 
will ensure to the public the fullest and best accounts that can be given 
of what takes place. 

Under a plan such as the above, where the magistrate would possess 
the appropriate aptitude, -would be responsible for any negligence in the 
exercise of his functions, or for any abuse in the exercise of them, all 
his proceedings being public,—under such a plan as this, it is evident 
that in so far as regards the administration of justice, it will not matter 
whether these functionaries are content to serve without a salary or not. 
As a matter of economy, it would undoubtedly be desirable that they 
should serve gratis. It is not probable, however, that under such restric- 
tions, men in sufficient numbers would be found willing to serve without 
a salary, and in this case the most economical plan would be that recom- 
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mended by the venerable Bentham,‘ namely, that a patriotie auction 
should be held, at which the candidate for election should declare what 
he is willing to give, if any thing, to the common fund of the territory, 
in the event of his being elected to the office; each candidate being 
allowed to bid against every other, as at a common auction. The only 
difference we should proSose would be this, namely, that out of a number 
of candidates equally well qualified, he who bid the highest should be 
chosen, which cannot be the case in the other plan, as the election is to 
be made by a number of electors—in this plan by a single individual. 

We now come to the second part of our inquiry, namely, whether the 
Unpaid Magistracy of this country is an institution adapted for the due 
administration of the laws. 

Our unpaid magistracy has sprung originally from an institution of 
rather a democratic nature, which, like so many others, has been wrested 
out of the hands of the people by the Crown. They were formerly called 
“* Conservators of the Peace,” and were elected by the freeholders in each 
county, except some who became such in virtue of their office. In the 
reign of Edward I1I., however, we find they were appointed by the King’s 
Commission, for by 1 Ed. 3. st. 2. c. 16. it is said that, ‘* For the better 
keeping and maintenance of the peace, the king will, that in every county 
good men and lawful, &c. shall be assigned to keep the peace”: and by 
18 Ed. 3. c. 2. “ Two or three of the best of reputation, &c. shall be 
assigned, &c. by the king’s commission.” 

But it was not until the statute 34 E. 3. c. 1. that this body became 
of much importance, for by it they were empowered to hear and deter- 
mine felonies and trespasses. This statute provided, that in every county 
one lord, and three or four of the most worthy, with some learned in the 
law, should act as justices of the peace, for so they were styled after the 
passing of this act: the body afterwards increased to such a degree, 
that their numbers were limited to six ; and then increased to eight, for 
each county, by 12 R. 2. c. 10, and 14 R. 2. ¢. 11. It need hardly be 
stated, that at present these statutes are not acted upon, as the number 
of justices amount in many instances to eight times the number laid 
down by them as the maximum. Besides the eight, provided for 
specially by the statute, all dukes, earls, barons, and bannerets, could 
act as justices of the peace. These latter, however, were not obliged to 
reside in the county, which it was provided by 2 H. 5. s. l. c. 4. the 
former should do, 

The following from the statute of 18 H. 6. c. 11. isso striking a picture 
of the effects of placing power in the hands of ignorant and irresponsible 
men, that we cannot help quoting it: 

Now of late in many counties of England, the greatest number have been 
deptted and assigned, which before this were not wont to be, whereof some be of 
small behaviour, by whom the people will not be governed nor ruled, and some 
for their necessity do great extortion and oppression upon the people, whereof 
great inconveniences be likely to rise daily, if the King, &c. thereof do not provide 
a remedy, 


A remedy was, however, provided: it was this, that no one could be 





1 We allude to that profound writer’s admirable work, intitaled Dratight of a 
New Plan for the Organization of the Judicial Establishment in France, &c.—See 


Tit, iii, Sect. ii. p, 6. 
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a justice who was not possessed of lands of the yearly value of 20/, 
and this sum, by 5 Geo. 2. c. 11. is altered to 100/., which amounts to 
nearly the same value as 20/. of Henry the Sixth’s time. 

After searching all the statutes* which have any relation to the subject, 
it will be found that there is not any the slightest provision made for 
ascertaining whether or no any individual before he is appointed as a 
justice, possesses the appropriate knowledge for the exercise of the func- 
tions of his office; we merely find vague terms made use of, such as 
“« good” men, “ most worthy” men. ‘Now we apprehend, men may be 
good and worthy, without knowing any thing more of the duties of a 
justice of the peace than the man in the moon: and what sort of men 
these were who were appointed for their worthiness in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, we may form some conception of, by the emphatic language 
used by Parliament, namely, that, so bad were they, that “the people 
will not be governed nor ruled by them.” 

The only qualification now required, besides their being “ worthy” 
men is, not that they should understand the duties of their office, and be 
responsible for any abuse of their power, but that they should have a 
certain yearly income! It would be equally puzzling to find out how this, 
any more than the possession of worthiness, could instil into an individual 
the knowledge requisite to the due performance of certain functions: but 
so it has been settled by act of parliament,—and what is it that an act of 
parliament cannot do? 

As to their responsibility, they are appointed under the direction of 
the King, by the Lord Chancellor, and under him again by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, and their office subsists during the King’s plea- 
sure. Of course the Chancellor is not responsible to any body for having 
placed an unfit individual in the commission; in fact, as we stated at the 
beginning of this inquiry, it would be necessary to have a functionary 
whose principal duty (owing to the number of magistrates requisite 
in such a populous country,) should consist in examining and appointing 
individuals desirous of serving as justices. But as we do not doubt the 
system is found to ‘ work well ;’ of course, it matters not whether efficient 
or inefficient individuals get into the commission. 

For a view of the remedy provided, in case any of these ‘worthy men” 
should ever happen, by any possibility, to abuse their power, we must 
call the attention of our readers to the following, from Judge Blackstone: * 

And as tothe powers given to one, two, or more justices by these several 
statutes, that from time to time have heaped upon them such an infinite variety 
of business, that few care to undertake, and fewer understand the office ; they are 
such and of so great importance to the public, that the country is greatly obliged 
to any worthy magistrate, that without sinister views of his own, will engage in 
this troublesome service. And therefore, if a well-meaning justice makes any 
undesigned slip in his practice, great lenity and indulgence is shown to him in the 
courts of law: and there are many statutes made to protect him in the upright 





2 Namely, ‘1 Ed. 3.c. 16: 4 Ed. 3.c.2: 18 Ed. 3. St. 2. c.2: 34 Ed. 3.¢.1: 
12 Rich. 2. c. 10: 13 Rich. 2. St.l.c.7: 2 H.5.St.1.¢c.4: 18 H. 6.c. 11; and 
1 Ed.4.c.2: 1R.3.¢.3: 3.H.7.c.1: 4H.7. c. 12: 1M. S8t:2.c.8: 1&2 P. 
& M.c. 13: 2&3 P. & M.c. 10: 7 Jac. l.c. 5: 21 Jac. 1.c. 12: 6 Geo. 1.c. 21. 
sec. 10: 9 Geo, l.c.7: 5 Geo. 2. c. 16 & 19: 15 Geo. 2. c. 24: 16 Geo. 2. c. 18: 
18 Geo. 2. c. 26. sec. 11 : 24 Geo. 2. c. 44 & 55: 26 Geo. 2. c. 14 & 27 : 27 Geo, 2. 
c, 16 & 20: 30 Geo. 2. c. 24: 1 Geo. 3.¢.13; and 7 Geo. 3.c. 21. 

3 Commentaries on the Laws of England, &c, Ist ed. vol. j. p. 342. 
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discharge of his office ; which, among other privileges, prohibit such justices from 
being sued for any oversight without notice beforehand ; and stop all suits begun, 
on tender made of sufficient amends. But on the other hand, any malicious or 
tyrannical abuse of their office is sure to be severely punished ; and all persons 
who recover a verdict against a justice for any wilful or malicious injury, are 
eutitled to double costs. 


By this it appears, that few care to understand the business of a justice 
of the peace: and what is the reason of this? is it not because they are 
not required to understand it? The interest of the public demands that 
they should understand it; and therefore, if unpaid magistrates will not 
undertake to understand it, paid magistrates should be appointed who did 
understand it. As to redress in case of injustice on the part of any of these 
magistrates, it is almost perfectly nugatory ; for to the great majority of 
the people, the carrying on a suit against a justice would be impossible, 
from the enormous expense attendant upon it: and then who is to dis- 
tinguish between “ slips” or “ oversights,” and “ malicious” or “ tyran- 
nical” abuses of power, more especially when he knows that “ great 
lenity and indulgence” is shown to them in the courts of law? And even 
with respect to those who can afford it, it would be a very difficult matter 
to get redress ; for itis no easy matter in such cases to prove that “ wilful 
or malicious injury” is not part and parcel of the ‘ upright discharge of 
his office,” 

There is, however, another mode of redress in certain cases, which is 
by appeal to the Quarter Sessions, 7. e. to the justice himself who is 
appealed from, assisted by his brother magistrates of the same county - 
and of course it would be nothing less than evidence of insanity, to sup- 
pose that such “‘ worthy” men could do so unworthy a thing as that of 
ever being biassed in their judgment, by any sort of sympathy towards 
any fellow-labourer in so “ troublesome a service.” 

No provision whatever is there, requiring that the proceedings of the 
unpaid magistrates should be in public: they may and do hear and de- 
cide cases in their closets, in their kitchens, or wherever else they please. 
Is this a likely way to ensure the due administration of the laws? On 
the contrary, if the end in view had been the contriving a system for 
their undue administration, could any better plan have been hit upon ? 
Irresponsible powver is placed in the hands of individuals whose interest 
it will oftentimes be to abuse that power; and for fear the eye of the 
public might deter them from so doing, they are allowed to act in the 
dark. Under such a system, is it to be wondered at that we continually 
hear of acts of the grossest oppression on the part of these magistrates ¢ 
No: the wonder is, that any body should expect, under such a system, 
different results. 

But latterly, publicity more or less has had place, more especially in our 
police offices ;* and reports of the proceedings have accordingly appeared in 
the newspapers, and have been attended with the most beneficial effects, 
not only acting as a check upon the magistrate, but also in furthering the 
ends of justice, by contributing to the prevention and detection of crime 
in various ways. In short, the many good effects resulting from these 
reports seemed to be universally acknowledged, when, lo! it was thun- 
dered from the bench, that these reports were not ouly illegal but mis- 





4 The magistrates attached to these offices receive a stated salary. 
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chievous.’ This is not the first time that they have been anathematized : 
on the contrary, it is merely a revival of a warfare which always has ex- 
isted, more or less openly, on the part of the Judges, against publicity. 

We shall examine the arguments brought forward to show that these 
reports have a mischievous tendency; because, if they are just, as far as 
regards police offices, they will be just, as regards the offices of the unpaid 
magistrates, or of any judge, whatever may be his denomination. 

Mr. Justice Bayley is the champion on this occasion. None of the 
other Judges are reported to have urged any thing. Mr. Justice Bayley 
is reported to have said, on this subject, as follows :— 

I am of opinion that to publish ex-parte depositions against a man before he is 
put on his trial, is highly criminal, because it has a tendency to prevent his 
having a fair trial afterwards..... Do you think it no personal injury to a man 
to be down upon his trial with a prejudice against him?...... The question is, 
whether, by law, a police office ought, or ought not, to be open to the public...., 
There is a very material distinction between a court of justice and a police office. 


As the learned Judge has vouchsafed to give his reasons for his 
opinion, we shall take the liberty of examining whether those reasons 
are validornot. And first, as to the alleged tendency which these reports 
have to prevent a fair trial, by creating a prejudice against the individual 
to be tried. This, we think is nothing but a vulgar error; were it true, 
it would go to prove that all trials are unfair, a doctrine which we suppos¢ 
the learned Judge would hardly be prepared to maintain, For, as it is 
certain that judges and juries can only hear one statement at a time ; 
and as they must necessarily hear first the statement against the indi- 
vidual to be tried, it follows, if the reasoning of the learned Judge be 
correct, that because they have heard an ex-parte statement first, there- 
fire they will be prejudiced against him. Now all that the newspapers 
do in giving these reports, is to give that statement which is always made 
to the jury, by the counsel for the prosecution. So that if they prejudice 
the jury, so does the speec:. of the counsel; this statement, however, is 
either proved or disproved by evidence: but, because the jury has heard 
an ex-parte statement first, will they believe it, when it is disproved 
by evidence? 

This prevalent notion of a prejudice against a prisoner, arises no doubt 
from that ridiculous maxim of law which we now and then hear even the 
Judges boasting of; namely, that the law supposes every man innocent 
until found guilty. Why then are offenders apprehended ? their appre- 
hension must of itself be a piece of injustice, on the supposition of their 
innocence. According to English law, a magistrate may commit a man 
to prison, where he may lie for three months before he is tried; and yet 
that man may be declared innocent, as is frequently the case, by the 
verdict of a jury. Is this supposing a man innocent until found guijlty, 
by locking him up in prison for three months ?— He is, on the contrary, 
first taken up because he is believed to be guilty, and is kept in close 
custody until his supposed guilt is either confirmed, or hisinnocence estal- 
lished, by the result of the trial that follows. 

The learned Judge then shifts his ground, and setting aside the 
merits of the case, says, the real question is, whether by law these 
Police Offices should be open. Here of course we cannot cope with his 





5 We allude to the case of Duncan v, Thwaites. 
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Lordship, as it depends entirely upon his will, and that of his colleagues, 
to make any thing law which they please. 

The next objection is, that a Police Office is not a Court of Justice. 
Now this has nothing to do with the question; the question is, whether 
Police Reports produce a greater portion of good or evil. But in fact 
it isa mere quibble. ‘The Judges in the one Court do not possess so much 
power as the Judges in the other, and have not the same rank. The 
only ‘‘ material distinction” is, that the room in which the Magis- 
trate decides cases is not so large as the room in which the Judge 
presides. 

Upon the whole, then, it would appear, that any thing which could be 
in the least calculated to provide an efficient check to the power of the 
unpaid magistrates, has been most carefully avoided. And the reason of 
this is plain. Those country gentlemen, and others, who now officiate, 
officiate in most instances in order to fill up their time, to prevent 
ennui: so that those who now act for the sake of amusing themselves 
for a few hours in the day, by convicting poor wretches under the Game 
Laws, would not be disposed to act under such restrictions as we have 
pointed out, and such as it is absolutely necessary for the ends of good 


judicature should be imposed on them ; although, if these restrictions were 


imposed, the Crown would lose its influence over that class of indivi- 
duals, which by the non-imposition of any such restrictions it at present 
possesses, i 

It is not our intention to give instances of abuse of power on the part 
of these magistrates, (indeed, this would be an endless task,) because we 
have been arguing on general principles, by which we think it has been 
proved, that the efliciency of a magistracy depends upon three essential 
points: viz.—I. Their appropriate aptitude—Il. Their responsibility, 
and—III. The publicity of the proceedings. 

Not one of these points has been provided for in constituting the 
magistracy of this country: consequently, such a magistracy can be no 
otherwise than inefficient. 

When, however, any complaint is made against any of these magis- 
trates, the ready reply is, “* O! but they are wnpaid: think of the 
obligations under which the country lies to them for their disinterested 
exertions. If you find fault with them in this way, how can you expect 
that gentlemen will trouble themselves about keeping the peace of the 
country; that they should devote so much of their valuable time to 
public purposes ?” 

It is true they are not paid a stated salary; but it is nob the most 
difficult thing in the world to conceive, that possessing the power they 
do, they may, by possibility,—although, far be it from us to impute bad 
motives to them,—we say, they may, by possibility, find out other 
means by which to pay themselves. But, however this may be, it 
matters not whether they are paid or unpaid ; it is not that which con- 
stitutes an efficient magistracy, as we have before stated. In fact, the 
circumstance of their not having a salary, we are inclined to think, 
makes them less responsible than they would be, were they to receive 
one. At any rate, it would serve to remove a blind (which fortunately, 
however, is becoming more and more transparent,) as to their disin- 
terestedness ; which at any rate, would not appear to extend to the whole 
of the members of this worthy body; for the Hon, Grey Bennett is 
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reported to have said at the last Surrey Quarter Sessions, speaking of 
unpaid magistrates :— 

His own experience had taught him the extent of the corruptions now prac- 
tised. He had been the chairman of the committee in the House of Commons : 
that committee sat for two years, and he could take upon himself to say that 

* there never had been, in the most corrupt imagination of the most corrupt of 
meu, a more scandalous scene of corruption than was developed in evidence 
before that committee.’ 

In concluding this article, we take the liberty to give our readers 
a piece of information, which will be, no doubt, new to most of them, 
and which may serve to put them on their guard when speaking of 
magistrates; while at the same time, it will evince the extreme anxiety 
ot the law to have people called by their proper names: it is this, 
namely, that, ** ‘T’o call a justice of peace a buftleheaded fellow, or to say 


he doth not understand law, are indictable.” * 


$n 


REQUIEM. 
“ Weep ye not for the dead.”’—Jer. xxii, 10. 


Tne day of woe, the mortal strife, 
The dark vicissitudes of life, 
Have had their influence; but the day, 
The strife, the change, have passed away : 
The loud storm howled—and was no more— 
The thunder burst—-then died the roar ; 
’T was all an agonizing scene— 
A dream which is not—but hath been. 
O weep not for the dead! 


They rest upon their quiet bed, 
Sleeping with undelirious head. 
The deep distraction of the breast 
Subsides into a placid rest : 
The hollow wild eyes, dim and dry, 
Are closed, and slumbering pleasantly : 
The countenance of cloud and sadness 
Hath the pale look of solemn giadness. 
O weep not for the dead ! 


O weep not that the weary day 
Sinks to the sepulchre of night; 
It fades to blaze with purer ray 
The morrow’s resurrection light. 
Its dawn is up—the fleecy sky 
Reddens in orient majesty : 
tmpearled with an immortal dew 
The bland creation smiles anew. 
O weep not for the dead ! 
Calcutta. CyTiHERON. 





7 See the Morning Chronicle, Oct. 20, 1824. 
8 Vide Shaw’s Practical Justice of Peace, vol, i, p. 16. 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE IN SYRIA. 

A votume of Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabiting the countrie” 
East of Syria and Palestine,’ by the Editor of this Publication, is just 
about to issue from the press: and as any comprehensive or general re- 
view of the merits or defects of such a work might be liable to the impu- 
tation of partial or interested motives if it appeared in these pages, we 
have thought it might be acceptable to the readers of the Oriental Herald 
to see the place of such a review supplied by an extract of some one 
portion of the volume, that might possess sufiicient interest to be read in 
a connected form ; and yet be sufficiently complete to be perfectly intelli- 
gible, without reference to the matter that might precede or follow it. 
Under this impression, we have selected that portion which relates to the 
stay of the author at the hospitable abode of Lady Hester Stanhope in 
Syria, as possessing the peculiar features adverted to above; and as 
being likely to interest readers of every class, to whom the idea of an 
English female of distinction choosing a remote part of a Turkish pro- 
vince for her permanent residencé, presents the most opposite, yet extra- 
ordinary associations. We quote the exact words of the volume, com- 
mencing at that particular part where the description that we have 
selected for this article begins.? 


In speaking of the spot which has been chosen by my kind and hos- 
pitable entertainer, Lady Hester Stanhope, for her residence near Seyda, 
and of the nature of the establishment maintained by her in Syria, I feel 
all the embarrassment inseparable from a desire to communicate as 
much as may be fairly considered of public interest respecting the life 
and habits of this distinguished lady, and yet to keep strictly within the 
the limits prescribed by delicacy and gratitude towards one, whom I 
shall never cease to remember.with the strongest feelings of admiration 
and respect. I cannot be ignorant of the intense curiosity which the 
bare mention of her Ladyship’s name has repeatedly awakened, and that 
more especially in the bosoms of the most amiable among her own sex. 
In contrasting the motives and conduct of the most elevated women of 
England, whose ambition seems to be confined to the enjoyment of plea- 
sures contained within the circle of fashionable life, with the more daring 
and romantic feelings that appear to actuate the lady who is the subject 
of these remarks; or in comparing the danger and enterprise of a life 
passed amid deserts and mountains, surrounded by wandering tribes, 
and fierce and hostile nations, with the quiet and seclusion of a domestic 
circle at home,—all parties appear anxious to unriddle what to them 
seems inexplicable, the motive which could have led to such a choice as 
the former, by one who might have commanded all the pleasures that 





1 Travels among the Arab Tribes, inhabiting the countries East of Syria and 
Palestine: made in a journey from Nazareth to the Mountains beyond the Dead 
Sea; from thence through the Great Plain of the Hauran, to Bozra, Damascus, 
Lebanon, Balbeck, and, by the Valley of the Orontes, to Seleucia, Antioch, aud 
Aleppo. With An Appendix, containing a refutation of certain unfounded ca- 
lumnies, industriously circulated against the Author, by the late Mr. Lewis 
Burckhardt, Mr. William John Bankes, and the Quarterly Review. By J.S. 
Buckingham. 4to., with Illustrations and a Map. Longman and Co., London. 
2 Chapter xx, p. 417 et seqq, 
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the latter is capable of affording. I have been questioned, in society, 
to very weariness upon this point, by those who knew of my having 
remained under Lady Hester’s roof for, a short period ; for after assigning 
what I have always understood and believed to be the true motive of this 
self-exile from her native land, the parties inquiring, being unable to 
understand what they themselves have never felt, have evidently remained 
in all their former incredulity ; and given up the riddle (for so it appeared 
to them) in despair. When the causes of incredulity are so deep-rooted 
as these, they are too diflicult to be removed by a brief narrative: but, 
observing, as well as I am able, the limits, which a sense of gratitude, 
as well as honour, prescribe to me, I will endeavour to communicate 
what I have myself heard, and have long been accustomed to consider as 
correct upon this subject, though without being able to vouch for its 
entire accuracy in every minute particular. 

It is known to most Englishmen that Lady Hester Stanhope was a 
near relative of the Jate Mr. Pitt: and that during the latter part of his 
administration especially, she enjoyed his friendship and confidence in a 
very high degree. ‘This circumstance necessarily brought her ,more fre- 
quently into the society of the several members of the royal family, of 
the many distinguished foreigners who then sought an asylum in Eng- 
land, and of the ministerial circles generally, than even her distinguished 
birth and connexions would, without such associations, alone have effected. 
Her superior understanding and fascinating manners could not fail, 
under any circumstances, to command a large share of the respect and 
esteem of those who were brought within their sphere of influence : but, 
added to the high confidence which she was known to enjoy with the 
minister of the day, from personal regard as well as near relationship, 
the influence of these amiable and attractive qualities were of course 
additionally powerful. The necessary consequence of this was the receipt 
of a large portion of homage from an extended cirele, and abundant 
means of gratifying all the benevolent wishes which it must form one of 
the most delightful prerogatives of power to indulge, that of assisting 
merit to obtain what its unaided claims would never procure, the distinc- 
tion and reward it deserved. 

The death of Mr. Pitt, in addition to the sorrow which the loss of any 
near and beloved relative must inflict, was attended with a great, if not 
a total change in all the circumstances that had hitherto yielded onty 
continued delight. The health of her Ladyship was about the same 
time seriously affected; and the depression of her spirits naturally re- 
t her recovery. Change of climate, scene, and circumstance was 

commended and adopted. Lady Hester accordingly quitted England 
for France, and remained there until the second war with Napoleon ; 
in whose estimation she held so high a place, that every possible facility 
was granted to her passage through the country, at a period when unusual 
difficulties impeded the way of almost every foreigner, and of English 
subjects more especially. Italy became next the sojourn of the illustrious 
traveller; then Greece, and at last Constantinople. The good effects of 
these changes of scene and climate, which had been professionally 
recommended, were every day more visible. Her Ladyship’s health and 
spirits rapidly improved: and the agreeable associations of passing over 
classic ground ; the fine skies of Greece; the glowing beauties of the 
Turkish capital, or its immediate neighbourhood, from the Dardeaelles 
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to the Euxine, including the Hellespont and Bosphorus; the occasional 
society of many English travellers of distinction then at Constantinople, 
and the profound respect paid by the Turks to all her wishes, which 
were as much regarded, indeed, as if they were commands, induced a 
very natural desire to see more of the country under their dominion before 
she returned home. 

In the course of these further excursions, if hazardous and difficult 
voyages and travels may be so called, Lady Hester Stanhope visited 
Egypt, staid some time at Cairo, and was the first, and up to this time, | 
believe, the only English lady that ever entered the Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh, near the ruins of Memphis. She was also wrecked on the island 
of Cyprus, from whence herself and attendants were taken off by Captain 
Hope, then in the Salsette frigate, on the Smyrna station. She subse- 
quently made a journey to Palmyra, in company with several English 
gentlemen, amoung whom was Mr. Bruce, the heroic deliverer of Lava- 
lette. She visited also Jerusalem, Damascus, Baalbeck, and all the 
principal places of interest in Syria, and at length became so much 
pleased with the climate, scenery, and character of the people of the 
country, that she determined to take up her abode in Mount Lebanon 
for the summer, and on the coast near Sidon for the winter months, as 
long as she might feel disposed to remain in the East. 

Not having visited the summer residence in the mountains, I am 
unable to speak of it with any degree of accuracy. I have understood, 
however, that it was on an elevated part of Lebanon, about midway 
between the summit and the more woody belt of the middle region, com- 
bining a proximity to the snowy parts of the hollows excluded from the 
sun, and enjoying at the same time fresh air, abundant water, and 
agreeable shade. The winter residence, near the sea, was originally a 
Greek convent, dedicated to Saint Elias, from whence its name. It 
being no longer required for its original purpose, it was let at a fixed 
yearly rent for a residence, and occupied by Lady Hester Stanhope ac- 
cordingly. In speaking even of this, as it is entirely from recollection, 
not having made a single note during my stay there, | cannot attempt 
minute detail, but will endeavour to give a general idea as accurately as 
I am able. The convent stands on the brow of a hill, looking towards 
the sea, the whole of the way from it to the town of Seyda being on a 
descent, for a distance of about five or six miles. It consists of a number 
of separate rooms in a quadrangular building that surrounds an inner 
court, made into a flower garden, into which the doors of all these rooms 
open. The rooms are neither spacious nor elegant; but most of them 
being furnished after the English manner, with carpets, tables, chairs, 
&c., offered an agreeable contrast to the roums generally seen in the 
East, the whole furniture of which consists of a low range of cushions 
and pillows surrounding the skirting, and as it were fringing the junction 
between the wall and the floor. Nothing in the house appeared unne- 
cessary or expensive; but all that could conduce to comfort, and that 
was procurable in the country, was seen in clean and unostentatious 
simplicity. The proper number of out-offices, kitchen, stables, &c. were 
attached to the edifice, and there were spare rooms and beds enough to 
accommodate any small party of travellers that might have occasion to 
remain here for a short period in the cuurse of their journey. 

The domestic establishment of her Ladyship, consisted, at this period, 
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of an English physician, Dr. Meryon, who lived in a separate house at 
a distance of less than a mile; an English attendant, Miss Williams ; 
and an English housekeeper, Mrs. Fry ; a Levantine secretary, of French 
descent, from Aleppo ; and a small number of male and female servants 
of the country, for the ordinary purposes of labour. The fondness for 
beautiful horses, which this lady passionately entertained, was judi- 
ciously, but not ostentatiously enjoyed, by the possession of a small stud 
of Arabs of the purest and most celebrated races; and on these she occa- 
sionally took such exercise only as her health required. 

The mode of life passed by Lady Hester Stanhope at this convent, 
had nothing peculiar in it, except perhaps that it was more rational than 
the mode observed by the more fashionable of her own sex in particular 
at home. She rose generally about eight; walked in the flower garden, 
or read until ten; breakfasted on tea and coffee in the English manner, 
so much so indeed that there was no distinction between her breakfast 
table and one in England, except that finer and fresher fruits were often 
produced there than it is usual to see in London. An extensive corre- 
spondence, which her Ladyship appeared to maintain with persons of 
distinction in all parts of Europe, and even in India, generally occupied 
her pen, or that of her secretary who wrote from dictation, for several 
hours in the middie of the day. This correspondence was, however, not 
confined to mere interchange of sentiments with distant friends, agree- 
able as such an occupation undoubtedly is, but had often some object of 
great utility in the country itself to promote; and frequently led, as I 
had myself occasion to know in more instances than one, to the most 
happy results. The maintenance of this correspondence, carried on in 
four or five different languages, including the reading as well as. writing 
of several letters in each day, was quite enough to occupy the largest 
portion of the writer's time : but with all this, a want of leisure was never 
pleaded in excuse for attending to any applications for relief that were 
perpetually made, from whatever quarter they might have come. A 
walk, or a ride on horseback was generally indulged in before dinner, 
which was always served soon after sun-set, and was a happy medium 
between frugality and abundance, such as a prince might partake, and 
yet such as the most temperate could not complain of. The evening 
was almost invariably passed in conversation; and so powerful is my 
recollection, even at this distant period, of the pleasure this afforded me, 
that I could use no terms which would be too extravagant in its praise. 
The early association with men eminent for their talents as well as their 
power; the habit of intense observation on all passing events; the abun- 
dant opportunities afforded by years of travel, to apply these habits to 
the utmost advantage: all these, added to a remarkable union of frank- 
ness and dignity, gave a peculiar charm to the conversation of this highly 
accomplished and amiable woman; such, indeed, as to render it a mat- 
ter of deep regret that it should be so lost, by seclusion from the world, 
to many whom it would instruct as well as delight: but it is perhaps 
to this love of solitude that much of the dignity of her feelings may be 
attributed, for it would be almost impossible to preserve, uncontaminated, 
a true greatness of mind, amidst the continual round of frivolities which 
dissipate the thoughts of half the fashionable world in England. We 
seldom retired before midnight, and these intellectual evenings never 
closed without furnishing me matter of congratulation at the information 
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and pleasure afforded me, and regret at the impossibility of their being 
more frequently enjoyed. 

In person, Lady Hester Stanhope is rather above the usual standard 
of female height, with regular and delicately formed features, a soft 
blue eye, fair and pale complexion, an expression of habitual pensiveness 
and tranquil resignation, which was rarely disturbed, except when her 
countenance now and then lighted up with the indignant feelings that 
always followed the recital of some deed of cruelty or oppression. Her 
early political associations had not overcome those fine sensations which 
almost instinctively impel the heart to resist the inroads of tyranny ; 
but which are never more powerful than when emanating from a female 
breast. The names of those who rank among the benefactors of man- 
kind, were such as enjoyed her highest veneration and esteem; and she 
never mentioned those of tyrants and oppressors but with undisguised 
abhorrence. 

It has been made a subject of wonder that an English lady of distine- 
tion should not only choose so remote and retired a spot for her residence, 


but that she should adopt the costume of the country, and that too of 


the male sex; it being already universally known that Lady Hester 
Stanhope wears the dress of a Turkish effendi, or private gentleman, 
The wonder will cease, however, when the reasons which influenced the 
choice are explained. Had she retained the dress of an English lady 
she could never have ventured into the open air, even for the purpose 
of exercise, without attracting a crowd of the peasantry and others, to 
witness such a curiosity as any one so apparelled could not fail to be 
considered in that country, and this would be a perpetual impediment 
to all her movements ebroad. Had she adopted the dress of a Turkish 
lady, she could never have ventured out, except enveloped in the ample 
garments worn by these, which render it difficult to walk freely, and 
quite impossible to take any active exercise, besides being veiled in such 
a manner as to impede free breathing in this warm climate, and to 
interrupt the pleasure of seeing clearly the surrounding objects of interest 
in the way. The dress of an English gentleman would be liable to still 
stronger objections, though of another nature, so that the Turkish male 
costume appeared the only one that could be adopted with delicacy and ad- 
vantage combined. Those who have ever seen the garments of a Turkish 
gentleman must be aware that they conceal the whole figure and _ person 
of the wearer much more effectually than even the English female dress ; 
and that nothing can be more consistent with the most feminine delicacy 
than the ample and flowing robes of this costume.‘ These are literally the 
only robes in which any person of respectability could go out in Syria, 
without attracting a crowd, and suffering perpetual interruption, so that 
the choice was wise and prudent, and in every other respect quite 
unexceptionable. 





4 In the admirable picture of Mr. Pickersgill, seen at Somerset House du- 
ring the last year’s exhibition, under the title of ‘*‘ The Oriental Love Letter,” 
the dress of the Turkish lady in the harem conveys an excellent idea of that worn 
by Turkish gentlemen also: the variation between the male and female dress 
when within doors, being very slight: but differing in toto when they go out; 
as the gentleman goes forth uncovered, and in the same manner as he sits at 
home; but the lady, over her in-door dress, is obliged to fold large outer gar- 
ments, veils, &c., so as almost to conceal entirely her person from sight. 
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If to be sincerely and generally beloved by those among whom we 
reside, to possess power and influence with those who govern, and to 
have abundant opportunities of exercising these for the benefit of the 
weak and helpless, be sources of delight (and that they are so, the 
universal sentiment of mankind seems to bear testimony), it may be safely 
concluded that Lady Hester Stanhope is one of the happiest of human 
beings. The veneration in which she is held, the affectionate terms in 
which she is continually spoken of, by those who live near and around 
her habitation, surpasses any thing I remember to have met with, in the 
course of a tolerably extensive peregrination through various countries of 
the globe. Coupled, indeed, with the humble gratitude, confined in- 
formation, and general enthusiasm of feeling, which characterize the 
inhabitants of the country, it amounts almost to adoration; so that the 
real good which this lady does, and the undoubted respect paid to her by 
all classes, have been magnified by every successive narrator through 
whom the recital has passed, till it has at last assumed the shape of the 
miraculous, and surpassed even the extravagance of the Arabian tales. 
I remember some few instances of this, which I heard on my way over 
from Damascus to Seyda, which I was then too ill to enter in my notes, 
but which may perhaps be mentioned here. 

It was said that when the king’s daughter (for by this name, Bint-el- 
Melek, and Bint-el-Sultan, Lady Hester is generally spoken of here,) 
paid her first visit to Damascus, all the people of the town rushed to the 
gates to weleome her approach—the men to pay homage to one whom 
they considered inspired, or insane, and therefore under the especial 
protection of God (this being the universal opinion as to the holy keeping 
of those who are deranged) ; and the women to leok on her with an evil 
eye, and avert from their husbands the fascination which they believed 
would otherwise be exercised on them: by the unveiled beauties of the 
Fair Infidel. The narrator, (herself a Druse female in the mountains of 
Lebanon, who recounted the tale to my muleteer as 1 lay ill on my 
carpet before the hearth,) proceeded to say, that when she entered, all 
voices exclaimed, “ The city of Damascus, the great gate of pilgrimage, 
and the key to the tomb of the Prophet, is taken from us: her glory is 
fallen, her might cast down, and her people for ever subdued. An 
infidel has entered her gates on horseback, and rebellion has been sub- 
dued by her beauty.”* The people of Constantinople have a proverb 
that their city will fall, when a yellow infidel, meaning a Russian, enters 
at a particular gate of the city, so that especial pains are taken to pre- 
vent such an occurrence. At Jerusalem, a singular tradition exists as 
to the recovery of that place by the Jews: and at Jedda, the conviction 
is so strong, that a Christian discovered in attempting to pass through a 
certain gate of that place, leading to Mecca, would undoubtedly be slain 
on the spot. The feeling here described by the Druse female, was per- 
haps founded on some similar notion : and the fact undoubtedly was, that 

. LA 

5 The reader should understand, that Damascus is considered one of the gates 
of pilgrimage, because the great caravan of pilgrims assembles here, and sets out 
from this place for Mecca. In consequence of this, no Frank or Christian is 
allowed to enter Damascus on horseback, if he be known; and no person can 
ever walk with safety in its streets if dressed as a European. It is the most 
bigoted and intolerant of all the Mohammedan cities, Mecca alone excepted ; and 
no European female was ever, perhaps, known to visit it before, 
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when Lady Hester had once entered Damascus, every thing seemed to 
have been granted to her, as a privileged being, though it would be death for 
any other Christian perhaps even to ask it. She visited, among other places, 
the great mosque, not only with the permission, but even under the protec- 
tion of an escort from the government ; and her intercourse with all the fami- 
lies of distinction of the city, gave her suck opportunities of observation as 
were certainly never enjoyed by any English female before, not even by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and such as are perhaps not likely to be 
ever enjoyed again. But to return to the narration of the tale. The 
Druse female continued to say, ‘‘ When the king’s daughter visited the 
Pasha in his divan, and was shown the seat of honour on his right hand, 
every one except the Pasha stood up to receive her; and there went be- 
fore her a messenger, bearing presents of the most costly description 
from all the distant countries of the Ind and the Sind,® with perfumes 
of the most delightful odour. But, when these had been laid at the 
Pasha’s feet, the Fair Infidel herself drew from beneath her robes a mas- 
sive goblet of pure gold, sparkling with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
and filled to overflowing with the richest pearls, which were, however, 
rivalled in beauty by the snowy whiteness of her hand.” ‘The truth 
was, as I had afterwards reason to believe, that, in accordance with the 
universal practice of the country, which renders it imperative, on all who 
visit men in power, to evince their respect by accompanying it with some 
present, Lady Hester had presented the Pasha with some small article 
of European manufacture, probably some piece of jewellery: and this 
simple fact, before it had got half across the mountains of Lebanon to 
the sea-coast, had been wrought up to a tale that might have better suited 
the most splendid romances in the days of the Caliphs. 

Another instance, of similar exaggeration, which I heard from an 
Arab of the Desert, who had come in with some flocks to the sea- 
coast, and who attended them while he was gradually effecting their 
sale in the neighbourhood of Seyda, will suffice. He told me, that 
there was one event which he regretted more than any that he remem- 
bered, which was, that he had not accompanied the princess (Lady 
Hester Stanhope,) in her journey to Palmyra, as he understood that 
every one who had gone with her, as indeed every one who ever had 
any thing to do with her, had been abundantly prosperous since. In 
describing this event, he said, ‘‘ As soon as it was known in the Desert, 
that the. Princess intended to journey to Tadmor, all the tribes were in 
motion ; war was changed to universal peace, and every sheikh (or chief) 
was eager to have the honour of heading the escort. Councils and 
assemblies were held at Hhoms and at Hamah, at Sham and at Hhaleb 
(Damascus and Aleppo) ; messengers were sent in every direction, and 
nothing was neglected that might serve to make the way full of pleasure. 
When money was talked of, every one rejected it with indignation, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Shall we not serve the Princess for honour?’ Every thing 
being settled, the party set out, preceded by horsemen in front, with 
hedjeen (dromedaries) of observation on the right and the left, and 
camels, laden with provisions, in the rear. As they passed along, the 
parched sands of the Desert became verdant plains; the burning rocks 
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became crystal streams ; rich carpets of grass welcomed them at ever 
place at which they halted for repose; and the trees under which they 
pitched their tents, expanded twice their usual size, to cover them with 
shade. When they reached the broken city (the ruins), the Princess 
was taken to the greatest of all the palaces (the Temple of the Sun), and 
there gold and jewels were bougd round her temples, and all the people 
did homage to her as Queen, by bowing their heads to the dust. On 
that day, Tadmor was richer than Sham (Damascus,) and more peopled 
than Stamboul (Constantinople): and it the Princess had long remained, 
it would soon have become the greatest of all the cities of the earth, for 
men were pouring into it from all quarters, horsemen and chiefs, mer- 
chants and munnujemein (astrologers and learned men who consult the 
stars) ; the fame of her beauty and benevolence having reached to Bagh- 
dad and Ispahaun, to Bokhara and Samarcand, and the greatest men of 
the east being desirous of beholding it for themselves.” The Arab, who 
firmly believed all this, narrated the return from Palmyra to the coast in 
the same romantic strains; and ended by repeating his regret at the mis- 
fortune of not having been one of the happy multitude assembled on that 
occasion, he having been then on some business with another tribe to the 
south of the Dead Sea. 

Recitals such as these, founded as they were on facts popularly and 
universally known, were sure to receive implicit credence, and to gain 
in exaggeration by every successive individual who related them; so 
that the extraordinary degree of veneration in which this lady is held 
throughout the country, and the correspondent pleasure which she must 
feel in residing there, are easily explained. To show that this is turned 
to the very best account, for the purpose of promoting the ends of public 
justice, as well as of doing private goed, I will mention a fact, which I 
derived from unexceptionable authority, and which I shall relate without 
the slightest addition, that it may stand in contrast with, as well as in 
illustration of, all that has been said before. 

A French Colonel of Engineers, whose name I think was Boudain, 
having left France at the period of the restoration of the Bourbons, re- 
solved to pass a few years in travelling, and commenced with Africa. I 
remember meeting him at Cairo, at the house of Colonel Missett, on his 
return from the Oasis of Siwah, which he had been induced to visit from 
reading Mr. Browne the Darfour trayeller’s description 6f the remains 
which he considered to be those of the temple of Jupiter Ammog, From 
Egypt he passed into Syria, and stopping for a few days at Seyda, he 
was admitted to an interview with Lady Hester Stanhope. In detailing 
to her the plan of his future route, he mentioned his intention of going 
into the mountains of the Ansarie, a tribe of idolaters who occupy the 
hills between the sea-coast and Aleppo, and who live in such perpetual 
hostility with both Mohammedans and Christians, that they are rarely 
visited, and are consequently very imperfectly known by either. Colonel 
Boudain, it seems, was aware of the dangerous nature of the enterprise, 
but, like many others, he flattered himself with the hope that his fate 
would form an exception to the general calamity that had hitherto be- 
fallen almost all who had attempted to sojourn among these barbarians. 
Lady Hester used all her powers of persuasion to divert him from his 
purpose ; and succeeded so far as to obtain from him a promise that he 
would not make the attempt, unless he should find, on arriving near their 
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territories, assurances of perfect safety in going among them. Under 
this impression, the Colonel pursued his journey ; and either his en- 
thusiasm growing stronger, or his discretion weaker, as he approached the 
district, he ventured to depart from his prudent determination, went into 
the mountains, and was first robbed and then murdered, as had been 
predicted by the kind but unavailing advice of his best friend and pro- 
tectress. The sale of his watch, and some other articles of value, in the 
bazar of Damascus, soon after, excited suspicion ; inquiry was instituted 
by some Christians of the country, and the fact was placed beyond a 
doubt. When the intelligence of this melancholy catastrophe was first 
brought to Lady hester Stanhope, she is said to have urged the French 
consuls at the several towns on the coast, to write to Constantinople, and 
have orders sent from thence to trace out and punish the murderers. Her 
entreaties had not the desired effect, from what cause, whether an un- 
willingness to avenge the death of a Frenchman more attached to Napo- 
leon than to the Bourbons, or for any other reason, I am not aware. 
Entreaties addressed to Aleppo, and even remonstrances forwarded to 
seveyal of the European Ambassadors at Constantinople, produced no 
gréater effect: when this heroic and benevolent woman determined on 
avenging the death of the stranger, on whom her excellent advice had 
been so unhappily thrown away, but whose remains she nevertheless 
thought entitled to her protection. She accordingly herself addressed 
letters in Turkish and Arabic, by her secretary, to the Pashas of Aleppo, 
Damascus, Tripoli, and Acre, requesting from each a supply of a certain 
number of troops, to range the mountains of the Ansarie, to trace the 
mangled remains of the murdered stranger, wherever they might be found, 
to recover all his papers, and other property not sold or destroyed ; to find 
out the perpetrators of the murder, and to bring them to the ignominious 
punishment which their crimes so richly deserved. Her appeals were 
successful, and accomplished what all the influence of all the ambassadors 
could not have effected, what even the commands of the Grand Seignor 
himself could not have carried into execution, a union and co-operation 
of elements the most discordant, whose combined force brought the body 
of the murdered victim to light, discovered and collected most of the 
property, and conducted the murderers to their deserved end. 

Many other instances of the benevolent and beneficial exercise of the 
influence which this excellent woman so deservedly enjoys, might be 
collected in the country itself: her whole life, indeed, abounds with them : 
but I have perhaps already said more than will be agreeable to her on 
this head, as I know how purely she does good for its own sake, and 
how unwelcome to her ears would be any thing that even bordered on 
adulation. There is a duty, however, which all men owe to society, as 
well as to individuals ; and although my gratitude to Lady Hester Stan- 
hope would make me shrink from doing any thing that I should conceive 
likely to wound the refined delicacy of her feelings ; yet | should despise 
myself, as a man, if I could pass over in silence a period which I shall 
ever regard as one of the most interesting and happy of my existence, 
if I omitted to offer my humble tribute of adoration to her distinguished 
virtues, or failed to hold up the general tenor of her useful and honour- 
able life, as an example worthy of imitation by those whose birth and 
fortune furnish them with equal opportunities to use their influence for 
the benefit of mankind at large. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 3. ’ a 
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PCEAN ON THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF FREEDOM 
IN GREECE, 












































Yr, who for Freedom bled, 
Immortal Dead ! 
Hear in your lonely urns— 
Your country’s Iron Age is fled ; 
Your country’s Age of Gold returns! 


Oh, let it wake each grave, 

Ye holy brave, 
Who drew the laurelled sword, 

And spurned in blood, from field and wave, 
The servile Orient’s despot lord ! 


Spartan ! Thermopylee 
Will yet be free!— 

Thy own proud Marathon, 
Miltiades! remembers thee; 

Nor shames the dust of heroes gone. 


The fame-resounding main 

Rolls free again— 
Hear it, Themistocles !— 

No more shall Greece behold in vain 
A tyrant’s flag on Grecian seas. 








Her glad Agean’s tide 

Shall lave with pride 
A thousand slaveless isles ;— 

Those crimson waves, with murder dyed, 
Shall gleam in Freedom’s prophet smiles ! 


Sweet Homer’s clime once more, 
Its thraldom o’er, 

Shall to those deeds aspire, 
Which yield to Fame her lofty lore, 


And wake the thunder-breathing lyre. ; , 
And Glory’s flowers of gold' 
Shall yet unfold \ 
Their bloom in free-born song ; 
While despots tremble to behold 7) 
| The land, the race, they dared to wrong! 4 
i Ye, who for Freedom bled, j 
Immortal Dead! 
Hear in your lonely urns— 
Your country’s Age of Tears is fled, 
Your country’s Age of Fame returns ! i 


Crediton. 








1 AvOeua xpvrouPind, Olymp, ii, 30, - 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH FOR CIVIL OFFICES IN INDIA, 


No. III, 


* Quod quando, et quomodo, et per quos agendum sit.” 
Cic, Epist, AD Fam. 


Tu following observations, in Mr. Adam’s address, alluded to at the 
conclusion of the last article, cannot fail to arrest attention and give rise 
to serious reflexions. 





It is painful to me to be compelled to mention that Mr. (the name! 
is unimportant), who was admitted fo the College in December 1818, and was 
removed on account of his repeatedly absenting himself from the lectures of the 
professors, without any cause assigned, and who was readmitted on bis return 
from Europe (Sept. 9, 1822), whither he had proceeded for the benefit of his 
health, has been removeda second time, for his remissness in study, and disregard 
of the regulations of the College. Mr. has recently applied for an 
examination, and I trust he will be found to have profited by his past ex- 
perience. 

The Government has also been under the necessity, at the recommendation of 
the College Council, of removing three other students, who have made little or 
no progress in their prescribed studies since the half yearly examination in De- 
cember last. I forbear from publicly mentioning the names of these gentlemen, 
in the confident hope, that by the assiduous and diligent prosecution of their 
studies,? at the stations to which they will be sent, they will speedily retrieve the 
time and credit which they have lost. 

Mr. , of the Madras establishment, who obtained the permission of 
Government in February last, to study in the College for six months, having 
made no progress whatever in avy language, has been desired to return without 
delay to his own presidency. 

Only two students were attached to the Bengalee Professor's class in the past 
year. I am concerned to observe that neither of them is reported to have made 
adequate progress in the language; but there is sufficient ground for hope, that 
they will make amends for past neglect to justify a further trial. 

The smal] number of students attached to this class has attracted my particular 
notice. A disinclination, among the students of the College to the study of the 
Bengalee language bas been made the subject of animadversion by former visitors, 
and dwelt upon with regret. I cannot refrain from adding the expression of my 
own concern at the prevailing indifference for the attainment of this useful lan- 
guage: a knowledge of the Bengalee is not useful merely, but almost indispens- 
able, for those who are called upon to exercise public duties in the province of 
Bengal, which bring them iu contact with the mass of the people. The lower 
classes of the natives of this province, especially those in the interior, are gene- 
rally ignorant of every other tongue ; there are but few who can converse intel- 
ligibly in Hindoostanee. In the course of communication with them, there- 
fore, those public officers, who are not versed in the vernacular language of the 
country, are constrained to employ the aid of interpretation—a practice attended 
with a degree of abuse and evil, on which I need not dilate. I trust, therefore, 
that these important considerations will in future have an influence on the stu- 
dents, and induce the larger proportion of them to apply themselves to the study 
of this language. 








The length of this quotation may readily be excused, on account ol 





' The name has been printed in the Asiatic Register, but there is no occasion to 
keep it in disgrace with the public. ’ 

2 Jt will be endeavoured, in a future article, to prove that this mode of puvish- 
ment should be converted into the usual mode of disposing of writers on their 
arrival ia India, 
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the important consequences involved in the admissions which it con- 
tains. 

Much stress has been laid on an argument, adduced in favour of 
Haileybury College, which appears, if justly analyzed, not to possess the 
weight commonly attached toit. It is urged by Mr. Malthus, Mr. Grant, 
and others, that those who have distinguished themselves at the College 
in England, have not failed to gain higher distinctions on their arrival 
in India; and thence an inference has been drawn, that the success of 
such individuals was secured to them by the system pursued at Hertford 
College. But such an argument can scarcely be seriously maintained. 
It must be believed that young men of this description would have risen 
to eminence, through any obstacles. We may fairly assume that, whe- 
ther by studious habits or powerful talents, they would have been among 
the distinguished few, wherever they were educated, or in whatever pro- 
fession they were placed. The character of the College is not thus tried 
on sound principles. It is not the few who carry away the honours of 
the student, and afterwards force their way to power and wealth (the 
limits of human ambition in India), who can be said to prove the excel- 
lence of the present education; but the advocates of Haileybury must 
account for the failure of those who, having been appropriately educated, 
closely examined, and reported duly qualified for their appointments, 
fail so lamentably, as the young men alluded to in Mr. Adam’s address. 

None, perhaps, will gravely assert, that the test of qualification has 
been very severe; nor that the degree of proficiency ordinarily attained 
by the students at Haileybury is more than barely sufficient to carry 
them through their examinations. If this be the case, and not more 
than three or four in a term distinguish themselves, what is done, were 
there even no failures, towards improving the body of civil servants in 
India? Surely but little, in comparison with what might be done by 
throwing out such magnificent prizes to be contended for by the whole 
British youth. 

But there are failures, and those most complete and disgraceful. We 
have one of these qualified writers, who is reported to have done nothing 
towards the acquirement of two native languages (the established test in 
India), four years and a half after his entrance at the College of Fort 
William. Three others are rusticated for having made ‘“ little or no 
progress in their prescribed studies” six months after a former examina- 
tion. A Madras writer, who has made no advance “ whatever in any 
language,” is sent back to his own Presidency. Two alone are ‘said to 
be attempting to master the vernacular language of the province of 
Bengal, employed as the medium of communicating their ideas by nearly 
twenty millions of people. All the rest are stigmatized with an obstinate 
neglect of this useful tongue, in direct disregard of the animadversion 
pronounced, and the regrets expressed, by former visitors. Ought this to 
happen, after the pains bestowed upon every writer at Hertford College, 
and the certificate there given of the student’s fitness for the Indian civil 
service ? 

It cannot be hoped, that the address of the visitor should be free from 
animadversion on neglect and irregularity, while the most unconquerable 
idleness, and those listless irregularities which arise from it, never incur 
the loss of appointment. ll, it is true, must by some means or other pass 
the established test of proficiency in two languages; but although some 
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continue several years in College, none, it is understood, except for moral 
delinquency, are expelled, dismissed the service, and sent home. Yet 
among youths going to India at the age of eighteen or nineteen, the result 
above described by Mr. Adam may naturally be expected. A vernacular 
tongue which has nothing to recommend it but its usefulness for the com- 
mon purposes of life, cannot be relished by the boyish fastidiousness of a 
Fort William student. Many, no doubt, now show a total indifference 
about the College lectures, who would shrink at the thought of such 
misconduct, if it could by possibility risk the loss of their appointments. 
This punishment should be resorted to in gross instances of negligence, and 
also in extreme cases of incapacity, since these latter are not guarded 
against by previous examination in England. If the age of their arrival 
in India is not delayed, the discipline under which the writers live at Fort 
William should be much more strict than it is. There is little control 
exercised over them, except during their attendance at lecture three or 
four times a week. There is no public table. Each writer has his own 
separate establishment, one or more ina house. ‘The facilities of getting 
into debt, although not so great as they were, are still much too great ; 
and there is good reason to believe, that even now it is no dificult or 
uncommon thing for a young man to complete his ruin within the first 
eighteen months of his residence in India. 

Mr. Malthus, in taking notice of failures in England similar to those just 
mentioned, truly remarks, that ‘‘ the proper inference in general ought only 
to have been, that the students in question were not proper persons to send 
out to India.” This admission may fairly be assumed as equally affect- 
ing the cases animadverted upon by Mr. Adam in July, 1823. If the 
student on the first trial of his qualifications is pronounced upon failure 
unworthy of his appointment, such a verdict is still more imperatively 
called for on the writer, who first obtains a certificate of fitness in England, 
and proves himself in India incapable and unqualified. It follows too 
as a consequence,’ “ that Haileybury falls short of its object in the prepara- 
tion of those youths, whom it sends to India, as qualified for what is 
required of them.” It must constantly be kept in mind that the test, to 
which the student in England submits, is described by Mr. Malthus as an 
examination which lasts a fortnight, is conducted ‘“‘ upon the plan of the 
great public and collegiate examinations in the universities, particylarly 
at Cambridge, with such farther improvements, as experience has sug- 
gested.” The fact of his having passed such a test equally distinguishes 
the unsuccessful writer, from the undergraduate who is plucked for his 
degree, and the schoolboy who turns out an incorrigible blockhead. 

The deduction which may be made from Mr. Adam’s address appears 
to be, that the writers sent out are insufficiently and inappropriately qua- 
lified, and are too young for the discipline of the College at Fort William, 
and their dangerous situation in Calcutta. I say, inappropriately as well 
as insufficiently qualified, because the whole body of writers is obnoxious 
to the reproof of obstinately neglecting the vernacular tongue of Bengal. 

The fourth and last advantage peculiarily belonging to Hertford Col- 
lege will now be shortly considered, namely, the constant direction of the 
mind to the practical use of that education to which it is subjected. By 
which is meant the illustration there given of the benefits to be derived 





*@ See Art. 1. 
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from Oriental and other studies more particularily pursued at Haileybury, 
an explanation of the history, manners and customs of the people among 
whom the young men are destined to pass their lives, and a demonstration 
ef the facilities, which they now acquire for suiting their public and 
private conduct to their future situation in India. This is certainly a 
most important advantage, but only a subordinate part of a principle 
which ought to be universally and invariably acted upon—the principle of 
introducing all instruction by first convincing the learner of its usefulness. 

Although this advantage is enjoyed to a certain degree at Haileybury, 
yet it might be procured under much more favourable circumstances, 
and for a longer time elsewhere. The operation of the present system is 
confined to two years of the student’s education. ‘Those two years are 
generally a period of his life, when he is too young to make a reasonable 
choice of a profession, and when, therefore, his choice is disregarded. 
His feelings are not consulted ; and if they should happen to be, as they 
often are, hostile to his Indian appointment, the only mode in which 
they can be shown, is in contumacious resistance. In such a temper of 
mind, instead of seeing the practical use of his education at Hertford 
College, he would naturally look upon all peculiar to that institution as 
worse than useless, and consider the oriental lecture as the condemned 
sermon of a Newgate convict. The benefit, however, of such a di- 
rection of the mind will be secured to him, it is hoped, more fully by 
another plan, under which the pursuit of oriental studies will be recom- 
mended by an apparent freedom of choice. That plan it now becomes 
necessary to enter upon. It has no novelty to raise curiosity, but it has 
high authority to challenge attention, and will be presented in such 
a detailed and defined shape, that none shall doubt of its ultimate 
object, and all may declare whether it shall be condemned or approved. 

To use the forcible language of Milton, “ I call a complete and 
generous education, that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices, both public and private, of peace and 
war.” If a complete and generous education, were in any case or at 
any time requisite, it is for those who are, at the present day, charged 
with the administration of the British government to its myriads of 
Indian subjects. It would be loss of time to argue in proof of a position 
so generally admitted. Lord Wellesley in India, Lord Grenville in the 
House of Lords, Mr. Malthus in his pamphlet, and Mr. Grant in his 
speech at the India House, have sufliciently demonstrated the weight of 
responsibility, and the magnitude of the duties belonging to civil 
appointments in India, In enlarging upon, and explaining the best mode 
of preparing men for such offices, Mr. Malthus will afford me a text- 
book, and Lord Grenville the authority of his recorded opinion. The 
subject may, perhaps, be best considered when divided into distinct 
heads. 

It is proposed: first—That writers should not be sent to India at so 
early an age as at present. 

Secondly—That an appointment should be considered in spirit and in 
truth as a prize to be contended for ; not as a property already possessed, 
and which may be lost. 





* See p. 103, of Mr. Malthus’s pamphlet. Under this head the question of pa- 
tronage will be considered. 
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Thirdly—That the means only should be provided for acquiring 
appropriate knowledge and qualifications for an appointment. 


Fourthly—That those means should be provided at the universities of 


Oxford and Cambridge, 

It is probable, that in handling these, which in the present argument 
are considered the principal divisions of the subject, other questions will 
arise surpassing them in extent and importance. If, therefore, such 
questions should not be dwelt upon, with the seriousness and attention 
due to their weight, it must not be supposed, that they are slighted on 
account of a false estimate of their value. It must be recollected, that 
although separately taken, they may be considered as superior to the 
prescribed subject, yet, as treated of in connexion with it, they must be 
necessarily subordinate. They would never, except incidentally, be ap- 
proached by one of such insufficient experience and humble ability as 
the present writer. But, to enter on the first head of the argument, it 
will be attempted to show, 

That writers should not be sent to India at so early an age as at 
present. 

Under this head it is intended to prove, that the proposed change shall 
be equally beneficial to the individual and the service :—to the individual 
in physical and moral advantages—to the service in its double character, 
as an instrument of government and a body of gentlemen. And first, 
with respect to the physical advantage of the individual. Nothing can 
more clearly establish this position than the following fact. There is 
little reason to doubt its authenticity, although demonstrative proof 
could not be produced in support of it; but, at the same time, its trut! 
is not likely to be called in question. 

About two or three years ago, the Bombay Government requested the 
Court of Directors not to enlist any recruits under the age of twenty ; 
because it was found, that the power of the constitution in resisting the 
effect of an Indian climate, is much greater after than before that age. 
But the authorities in England had for some time been aware, that 
persons, whose frame and constitution were in some degree settled and 
confirmed, enjoyed the best chance of life in India; and, for four or five 
years prior to this application, had refused to enlist lads under nineteen. 
This result, it will be observed, is declared in a case, where the interests 
of the merchant are unembarrassed by the feelings of the man. We 
cannot doubt the accuracy of the calculation. The consignment of 
human life is valued as any other article of European supply; and the 
cheapest mode of keeping up the Company’s European force is that, of 
course, by which there is the smallest loss of men and the least demand 
for recruits. The age at which persons should go to India is fixed by a 
judgment, neither obscured by natural affection, nor hurried to false 
conclusions by an impatient economy or a greedy desire of patronage : 
it is ascertained, by a commercial account of profit and loss, conducted 
and made up on the immutable laws of arithmetic. Hence, it is clear, 
that a writer of twenty-two or twenty-three years old, will run a much 
smaller risk of his life than a person who goes out at eighteen. 

We may also refer to the medical branch of the Company’s service, as 
affording another practical proof of the physical advantages to be 
expected from delaying the age of appointment. An assistant surgeoncy 
cannot be conferred on apy person under twenty-two years old. Yet, it 
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is said, that in a given number of surgeons, the casualties during a 
given time, are fewer than in the same number of writers, and in 
comparably fewer than in the like number of cadets. These last are 
commonly sent to India (being eligible by law at fifteen,) younger than 
the writers. The result of an estimate of the casualties in one season of 
appointment at one presidency, although it cannot afford any general 
inference, must startle the most indifferent person. It is believed that of 
thirty-four young men appointed to Bengal seven years ago, ten, or nearly 
one inthree, are now dead. A single instance of this sort, unsupported by 
other facts, would, perhaps, have little weight ; but taken together with 
what has been said on the same point, it may help to explode the error 
of sending boys to India for the sake of forming their constitutions to the 
climate, and to establish the physical advantage of admitting writers to 
the service at a later age than at present. 

By establishing this position, we do much towards proving the moral 
benefit of the change. The mysterious, but close connexion of body and 
mind, maintains so strong a sympathy between the two, that it almost led 
a heathen philosopher to doubt whether a man could suffer confirmed ill 
health, and yet deserve the name of a good man. Without going this 
length, we must allow that the mind and body mutually affect each other, 
and that by preserving the health of either, we ensure an advantage to 
both. But putting aside this view of the case, the moral benefit of the 
change, in the lowest and highest sense of the term, appears to be sup- 
ported by the strongest arguments. 

Mr. Malthus has said of Haileybury (Statements, &c. p. 46), At this 
institution the students commence a course of more general instruction, 
than is to be found at schools, nearly at the same period that they were 
to commence it in India according to Lord Wellesley’s plan, and. yet 
proceed to their destination at 18 or 19, an age at which the constitution 
is better fortified against the Indian climate, than two or three years 
earlier, but not sufficiently advanced to be open to those objections urged 
by Lord Wellesley against” (in fact a University education) ‘‘a detention 
till twenty-one or twenty-two.” These objections are reducible to two 
points—the increased difficulty that men will find with increasing years 
in accommodating themselves to Indian manners and habits; and the 
later period of life at which they can return to their native country with 
a competent fortune. Mr. Malthus, if 1 am not mistaken, in common 
with the other Professors of the College, has used every argument likely 
to prevail on the Court of Directors to change the age of admission from 
sixteen to eighteen. Allowing then for two years residence at Hailey- 
bury, the writer would be twenty before he proceeded to India. Thus, 
had they prevailed, the intended change would in many cases have pro- 
duced no difference of age, and in most only a difference of two or three 
years. We cannot easily believe that this short period could so confirm 
the European habits as to create a sensible increase of difficulty in 
adopting that carriage and behaviour, which best suit the manners of the 
natives. We cannot then believe that the objection founded on this 
alleged difficulty is a valid one. If it were, indeed, the present time of. 
superannuation is too late, and writers should not be permitted to go out 
at twenty-two years old. The number of them, it is true, is comparatively 
small, but, it has been said, that the College authorities at Hertford, and 
most of the young civil servants, regret that it is not larger, 
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An argument, however, drawn from experience will deservedly have 
double the force of any other. Let us then look at the situation of 
king’s oflicers who are sent to India at all ages. Of these many, who 
are distinguished for a knowledge of the country and the people, have gone 
out at a period of life much later than that contemplated for the young 
civilian. Among others may be named the late Lord Lake, the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Lionel Smith, Sir Theophilus Pritzler, the late Colonel 
Lambton, and Major General Nicolls. Nor is it altogether irrelevant to 
' remark that the highest political and judicial situations being filled up by 
appointments from England, persons of mature years, some of whom per- 
. haps never directed their thoughts to India, have been charged with offices 
) and duties, requiring at least some degree of local knowledge, and ac- 
) quaintance with the habits and customs of the natives. But who of all 
Indian functionaries requires this knowledge of the people more than the 
| medical practitioner? yet he is not eligible till an age, ordinarily quite late 
enough to carry a young man through a university education. 

The second objection is now to be considered, namely, the later period 
of life at which individuals could return to their n&tive country with a 
. competent fortune. The answer shall be given in the words of Mr. | 
, Malthus. In one place, it must be owned, he appears to urge the objec- 
tion as a position not to be questioned ; but in another he writes thus: 
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It is certainly the opinion of some of the writers themselves, that even, since 
the establishment of both the Colleges, they are advanced to important situations 
in the judicial line at too early, rather than too late an age: and it by no means 

; follows that the going out to India a year or two later, implies a proportionally 
j later return. 

The period in which a fortune is made, ought not to be dated from the time of 
arrival in India, but from the time at which accumulation commences. And, if a 
year or two more spent in Europe be employed in such a manver as to send the 
young writer out, not only with superior qualifications for office, but with a greater 
degree of general prudence ; he is likely to begin saving sooner, and will, perhaps, 
return with a fortune at an earlier age, than if he had been exposed from the age 
of fifteen or sixteen to a three years residence at Calcutta, and the heavy debt 
which too frequently accompanies it.$ 





It would be difficult to put that part of the argument (in favour of 
deferring the age of appointment) which affects the individual, in a more 
convincing form, than the passage just quoted. It bears strongly too on 
the point assumed, that the change would be equally beneficial for the 
service. But upon that more will presently be said, and in the mean 
time we will turn from the objections urged against, to the moral ad- 
vantages obtained by, not sending writers to India so soon as is the pre- 
sent practice. 

Those advantages are thus powerfully and eloquently set forth by 
Lord Grenville : 





It may be doubted at what age these youths may most advantageously be sent 
to India. But up to the latest moment of their continuance in this country, be 
that period what it may, I see the strongest possible reasons against their being 
separated in education from the young men of their own age aud station in life. 
Instead of forming them beforehand into an exclusive class, into something re- 
sembling a distinct cast of men, destined to administer government in remote 
provinces, they ought above all other public servants to receive, so long as they 
continue in England, an education purely English. Instead of rejecting, we should 









> Statements, &c. p. 44; compare p. 25. 
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' 
ia I think, have embraced with eagerness the advantage which our great schools 
and colleges would have afforded to them for this purpose; that they might learn 
there, I trust with not less facility than elsewhere, the elements of whatever sci- 
a ences you could wish them to possess ; that in addition to these they might find 
| there, and there only could they find, that best of all education for a public man, 
Ra) which forms the mind to manly exertion and honourable feeling, the education 
which young men receive from each other in the numerous and mixed society of 
their equals, collected from various classes of our community, and destined to 


el a various ways of life: that they might there be imbued with the deepest tincture 
e . of English manners and English attachments, of English principles, and { am 


not afraid in this case to say also, English prejudices: that they might thence 
14 carry out with them to India remembrances and affections not local only, but 
| a personal; recollections not merely of the scenes but of the individuals endeared 
ig to them by early habit; mixed with the indelible impression of those high senti- 
f | ments and virtuous principles, which, | am happy to think it, float in the very 
atmosphere of our public places of education, and contribute much more, I 
think, than is commonly supposed, to all on which we most value ourselves in our 
national character, 

This sort of education is unavoidably connected with the postpone- 
ment of the period of appointment. 'To a recommendation so forcible in 
favour of such an education, I will add a very few words. Many, per- 
haps, will consider them worse than superfluous; but assuredly the first 
id among the moral advantages to be obtained by detention in England, is a 
ie * conscientious and confirmed attachment to the established church. That 
‘ church, it is said, some few civilians in India regard with zeal, many 
with indifference, and some with hostility. I avow that the hope of 
-adding numbers to the few by warming the coldness of the many, is the 
‘ more sanguine, because the detention in England is necessarily connected 
with the discipline of our universities. Very many will laugh, and some will 
Yee. frown at what both will call my prejudice ; with these persons I can have 
\3 no argument; a frank confession is the best reply: I have been taught to 
love the established church by early habit and education; I have learned 
to venerate it by sincere and serious conviction; and I am bound to sup- 

; port it by honour and consistency. 
iy If there be any truth in the foregoing remarks, as they relate to the 
Na benefit of the individual, little will remain to be said on the advantages 
1 which the service must derive from the proposed change. If you improve 


ri the -individuals, you necessarily improve the profession which is com- 
ik posed of them; and if you raise their worth as men, you make them 
| better instruments for a wise and liberal government. Considering the 
nf body of civilians first as an instrument of government, it will be evident 
boi that young men cannot be useful as public servants till they have passed 
+ oi that age which is usually characterized by a boyish disgust at all grave 
Ai employment, and an ungovernable love of change and novelty. There can 
i [ be little hesitation in affirming that this peculiar period of life commonly 
i begins at sixteen and terminates at about twenty. By that time we find 


that constant change itself is monotonous, the uninterrupted indulgence 

i of caprice, irksome; and that very few things, whatever may be their 
promise at first sight, are essentie'ly new. We begin to discover that 

1. the secret of human happiness lies in having duties to perform, and 

: energy to perform them; and that as religion, which was given for the 
| happiness of man, is in fact only an enumeration of those duties, and a 

ih rule for the performance of them ; so, by extending the principle to every 
state of our existence, we take the surest means of diminishing its suf- 

ferings and increasing its enjoyments. We soon learn that idleness is 
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not relaxation; that relaxation is in truth only change of employment ; 
and that life is best varied by vicissitude, and would only be perplexed 
by constant novelties. Hence it will happen, that the young civilian will 
enter upon his appointment with practical views, and not with a wild 
desire of following his own pursuits. As a consequence his progress in 
acquiring habits of business will be incredibly accelerated, and he will be 
more likely to outstrip than to lag after the writer whose career was begun 
but retarded in boyhood. Thenthe youth, pronounced fit for office, would 
not, so often as he now does, disturb and embarrass the publie func- 
tionaries, whom he is appointed to assist, Incapacity and neglegence 
would be less common, public spirit would become visible, and something 
higher than wealth and authority be looked for as the ultimate reward 
of exertion, In what way the acquirement of Oriental languages may 
be affected by the intended change, will be more naturally spoken of under 
the head of university discipline. 

It is scarcely necessary, after the preceding observations, to dwell on 
the improvement of the service as a body of gentlemen, by sending them 
out to India somewhat later in life. Ifthe characters of men be raised 
by an English education in the manner described by Lord Grenville; if 
hy a maturity of judgment they are better prepared to resist tempta- 
tion, and thus to avoid many kinds of embarrassment; if by associating 
for a longer time with mixed European society their manners are more 
formed, and polished instead of being varnished; if their opinions are 
more enlarged, and they never acquire that peculiar something which 
marks out the old Indian wherever he is found—it follows that the civil 
service must be wonderfully improved simply as a social community. If, 
indeed, the detention in England should be for the civilian’s benefit as a 
public functionary, it is scarcely possible that it should fail to heighten 
his qualifications as a private gentleman, so intimately is man’s political 
connected with his social happiness. The degree of advantage to be 
expected from delaying the period of departure from Europe, must chiefly 
depend on the use made of the time thus gained. It is believed, that 
the plan now to be detailed, will make the Indian civil service as distin- 
guished as it is already an honourable profession, and therefore the im- 
portance of postponing the age of appointment is so strongly insisted upon. 

From what has been said, it must have been seen, that no change is 
contemplated before the expiration of the Company’s charter. It is pro- 
posed that the age of appointment should then be fixed at twenty and 
twenty-five years old; so that none should be eligible for writerships, or 
whatever they may then be styled, before the former or after the latter period 
of life. Twenty is selected as the earliest age, partly because, according 
to the foregoing view of his qualifications, no young man could be ade- 
quately qualified much before that time, partly because his constitution 
would be better able to encounter a tropical climate, and partly because 
those who at that age prove themselves to be well prepared, should be 
allowed to proceed immediately to India. A very large proportion of 
Oxford and Cambridge men are graduates at twenty. Nor does it ap- 
pear, according to the experience of Mr. Malthus, that by multiplying 
the objects of study and acquirement, there is any risk of retarding the 
student's progress, or perplexing his mind. The age of twenty-five, after 
which none should receive appointments, is considered early enough to 
protect the service against the refuse of other professions ; to save it, for 
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example, from becoming a retreat for the briefless barrister. Although 
the very nature of the qualifications required would in a great measure 
have the same effect, yet it cannot be unwise to provide additional secu- 
rity against the abuse, which will occasionally cause the miscarriage of 
the most prudent speculations. That period of life is not considered too 
late, because the spirit is still active, without being wild, the feelings 
warm without being impetuous, and the mind elastic and versatile 
without being weak and unsteady. So little reason is there to fear any 
ill result from the selection of too late an age, that were the system of 
seniority destroyed, and the high stations of India opened to the compe- 
tition of all who were not disqualified for the service, it might justly 
be doubted whether any period of superannuation ought to be fixed. 
When we look around us in England, and observe some of the most 
eminent in every profession among those who entered it latest, and when 
we refer to our recollections of those who have succeeded best in parti- 
cular walks of literature and science, we may well hesitate before we 
declare a period at which the mind of man is unfit to begin a new pursuit 
with advantage to himself or profit to society. 


B. M. V. 


Errata in No, 2.—Page 326, line 14, for These read There; p. 327, 1. 19, for 
account read amount; p, 330, 1.16, for closekept read closeknit; p. 332, 1. 14, 
for formed read form. 


SONNET.—BY MRS. OPIE, 
(From ‘The Literary Souyenir'.’’) 


Tur. world invites thee—go, Lorenzo, go; 

se thine the statesman’s toil, or poet’s song ; 
Charm with thy eloquence the listening throng ; 
Or bear thy country’s lightnings on the foe! 
Go; thou wert formed to shine such scenes among, 
And gain the garlands that to wit belong: 
Away ; nor turn to heed my parting woe! 

I shall remain in lonely shades apart— 

Not blest, but patient ; and my pleasure be 

To catch the distant echoes of thy fame, 

And pray thy proud pre-eminence to see ! 

Nor thou forget, the while there is a heart 
That beats with pride and rapture at thy name, 
And swells to bursting at one thought of thee. 








' For a notice of this elegant little work, see the article on ‘ Christmas Pre- 
sents,” p- 539. 





























GOVERNOR ELPHINSTONE AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL ADAM. 


Nothing can exceed the praise which every body in India bestows on John 
Adam’s administration, which is the more to his credit, as much of his employ- 
ment has been of an unpopular nature—the restrictions on the press in particular ; 
but the inconsistency of a free press, where nothing else is free, or intended to 
be free, is too obvious to escape you. It is our duty, and I am bappy to say it is 
our wish too, to hasten on the time, when the people of the country may take a 
share in their government. But, at present, nobody would take a part, or an 
interest, in political discussions, but the Europeans, of whom more than nine- 
tenths compose the strength of the army.— Governor Elphinstone’s Letter from 
Bombay, dated Aug. 14, 1823. 


Ar the debate in Leadenhall-street, on the 9th of July last, a “ Pro- 
fessional Gentleman,” who undertook the defence of Governor ApamM’s 
persecutions of the Press in Bengal, read a paper, purporting to be the 
fragment ef a letter from Governor ELpuinstone of Bombay, to Mr. 
ELPHINSTONE, a principal Director of the East India Company, and 
near kinsman to both the Governors above named. 

That paper was exactly tne sort of document—precious to Men of 
Law—which, compounded of common-places and fallacies, serves well 
their purposes of deceiving the ignorant and inexperienced, of which 
descriptions the majority of such assemblies as that of the India Propri- 
etors always consists. Be it noted, that, by ‘‘ deceiving,” nothing is 
meant more than honourable deception, all in the way of lawful vocation ; 
by “ ignorant,” nothing more than that the Proprietary body know not 
nor care any thing about India,-its people, or politics; by ‘ inexpe- 
rienced,” only that they are not practised in analyzing words and thoughts ; 
and, therefore, are no match for the Men of Law, who seem to lead 
them as they list, and to palm on them, for oracles, arrant impostures in 
matters of fact and reasoning. 

It is said that this document from Governor Elphinstone produced all 
the impression on the flock which the leader desired; and that it has 
been since triumphantly referred to by others of their Men of Law in 
the same place, and by their periodical scribe. If so, there may be use 
(as a lesson for the next like occasion) in showing such as will read, how 
easily they have allowed themselves to be led away. 

The statements and opinions set forth in Governor Elphinstone’s 
letter to Mr. Elphinstone, appear to be of no weight or value whatsoever, 
for the following reasons :— 

That document consists of two parts— 


I. Marrer or Testimony, as To Facts. 
Il. Marrer or Opinion. 


I. The matter of testimony enunciates four propositions of fact. 
1, That ‘ every body” in Bengal praises Joun Apam’s administration 
in general. 2. That “ every body” praises in particular his conduct 
relative tothe Press. 3. That nothing is free in India. 4. That, of the 
Europeans in India, nine-tenths compose the strength of the army. 

I]. The matter of opinion comprises eight declarations. 1. That the 
before-stated exceeding praise of ‘ every body in Bengal”’ is creditable 
to the before-mentioned Jomn Adam. 2. That this universal praise is 
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the more creditable to Jonn Adam, because Jonw ADAM’s acts were 
unpopular in respect to the Press. 3. ‘That a free Press is “ inconsistent,” 
where nothing else is free. 4. That the “ inconsistency” above pre- 
dicated by the Governor, is too obvious to ‘‘ escape” the Director. 5, That 
nothing is “ intended” to be free in India. 6. Thatit is “ our duty” to 
hasten the time when the Indians may help to govern themselves. 
7. That it is our ‘* wish” likewise to doso, 8. That nobody at present 
would take any share in political discussion but the Europeans. 

Twetve Propositions, thus condensed into three brief sentences, 
seem to betoken vigour of thought, as well as pith in expression. Not so. 
A strict analysis will demonstrate that the assertions are contradictory 
or improbable, therefore meriting no credence; that the opinions are 
either not founded on facts, or not legitimately inferred : worthless there- 
fore in either case.' 

The reader is not to suppose that the above separation of the whole 
twelve propositions, into four of fact and eight of opinion, arises from any 
logical connexion contemplated by the honourable writer, whereby certain 
propositions of fact, being proved, afford a basis whereon to erect certain 
inferences of opinion. On the contrary, facts and opinions are all 
jumbled together without method ; and their separation and array is only 
a contrivance to facilitate the proposed analysis. 

I. Marrer or Testimony, As To Facts. 


Of any testimony, the value depends primarily on the credibility of 


the witness; secondarily, on the credibleness of what he asserts. A 
perfectly good witness should, Ist, have sufficient physical and intellec- 
tual aptness to observe and note; 2d, have moral aptness such as to 
ensure his veraciousness and impartiality, public or private attachments 
notwithstanding ; 3d, have opportunities ample for observing: and, 4th, 
the facts asseverated should not in themselves be incredible, that is, 
highly improbable or contradictory. 

The general credit of the witness ELpn1nstone, when assayed by 
the two first of these tests, may be admitted good; on the 3d, doubts 
present themselves : good opportunities to observe, he could not have 
at first hand, seeing that he was not on the spot, but more than thirteen 
hundred miles off ;* and, therefore, he can only rank as a hearsay 
witness on maay of the matters in issue. Much reliance we cannot place 
on the informants of an absolute Governor, of known personal, family, 
party, and corporation partialities; dispenser of power, place, and for- 
tune; kinsman to the accused. With regard to the 4th test, credible- 
ness of the evidence given, that cannot be diseussed @ prior?, like credi- 
bility of a witness, but remains to be tested on each averment. 

Averment the First.—Every body in Bengal praises John Adam’s 
administration. But let not the gentle reader be deprived of the cpsis- 
sima verba of this hyperbolist, ‘“‘ NoruinG CAN EXCEED the praise 
which Every spopy,” &c. &c. It may be, such fustian is not fit to be 
seriously dealt with ; yet, in this bolting and sifting process, it must not 





4 Un arredo di nobile alterezza 
Forma i tre quarti de la lor prodegza. 
2 So says the Company’s Directory, or yellow book, so called, and so appro- 
priately coloured, I presume, to distinguish it from the Court book of similar 
import, which is red, 
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be passed over, since it gives token of some of the following qualities, all 
more or less fatal to the pretensions of this witness, namely, Ist, Ro- 
mantic habits of thinking and writing, indicative of no fitness for testi- 
fying in grave matters. 2d, A contempt for the understanding of readers 
and hearers at second hand, who are treated with such girlish common- 
places at second hand, by every professional Proneur of the great man 
abroad, or the greater at home. 3d, A determination to make the best 
ot a bad case, by stoutness of asseveration: or, 4th, An egregious com- 
placency in taking a part for the whole—the interested voices of a few 
friends or flatterers for the honest opinions of the entire community. 
“© Nothing could exceed the universal admiration which the beauty of 
the angelic bride, and elegance of her parure excited at court.” “ His 
Majesty, whose taste and discrimination nothing can surpass,” &c. &c. 
* Every body was at the Drawing-room yesterday ;’ or ‘* Opera.” 
So prattle Morning Posts and gossiping dowagers: nay, even at the thrice 
select Almack’s, the presence of “‘ Every body” is boldly predicated by 
their own coterie, just as the coterie of courtiers, admitted to the honour 
of conversation or correspondence with royalty, or delegated royalty, are 
ever ready to vouch for the ‘‘ universal satisfaction ” that prevails among 
the “ happy people!” 

Stripped of this tawdry foolery, the meaning of the witness seems, that 
an overwhelming majority vehemently extol the said John Adam. But 
does the witness speak from his own knowledge, or to the best of his 
knowledge? Wide is the difference between those cases, although, from 
the ear of the unwary, the distinction and the implied fallacy escape. 
From what facts does the witness draw his conclusion—what sources of 
information? If public ones, the praises must have been vented in 
print or harangue; but here difficulties occur. For, 1st, All sponta- 
neous meetings are forbidden in India, on pain of banishment.’ 2d, John 
Adam took care to accompany the acts praised with special laws, putting 
down all printing of unpalatable matters. And, 3d, John Adam afore- 
said, after thus preventing all reply and comment, printed a great book 
to justify his gaggings and persecutings, on the express plea that “ Every 
body’s” opinion, in praise be it, or dispraise, is not worth one sous in 
India, because the Governors hold in their hands ** Every body’s” lives 
and fortunes, in so far, at least, as ‘ lite” depends on means of subsist- 
ence. The witness Elphinstone joins in the same cry of “ Nothing being 
free in India” [Vide Opinion 3, 4, and 5, and Assertion 3]: being, there- 
fore, of admitted intellectual and moral aptness, he cannot sincerely 
attach any value to the PuBLIc praises of such an “ Every body” as 
this. If, on the other hand, these vociferous praises reached him from 
PRIVATE sources, then, respecting the value of such authority, coming 
from such informants, to such a personage as this Governor, and con- 
cerning such a personage as that, nothing need be said. [Vide Test 3, 
of Credibility, supra.| If these private bepraisers of his kinsman were 
many, their zeal should only have been more suspicious, as more nau- 
seous in the eyes of a discerning arbiter of lives and fortunes ; if few, 
what becomes of our “ Every body” ? 

Averment the Second.—That Every body praises that part of John 











8 This was done by an order of the Court of Directors, in 1806, to prevent such 
meetings, 
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Adam’s administration which related to the Press, though it was un- 
popular. 

The measures thus delicately alluded to appear to have been, Ist, The 
deportating of an editor, ruining his paper, excommunicating himself, 
intimidating his friends and advisers, and cutting off the supplies. 
2d, The placing of the Press under license revocable at will. 3d, The 
forbidding any one to have or use printing materials without (revocable) 
license. 4th, The prohibiting ot obnoxious books, as they do in Austria 
or Spain.t Note, that all these edicts are enforced by imprisonments 
and heavy fines, levyable by ‘ durante bene placito’ hired Magistrates, and 
by domiciliary visitings; and no English precedents availing for such 
measures later than Star Chamber times, from which the whole machinery 
is taken, no wonder that such edicts were *‘ unpopular ;""—yet it is intre- 
pidly sworn to, that this fortunate Governor Adam is praised for those 
unpopular doings—by whom ? by “* Every body” again, that firm friend 
in need of floundering advocates and thick-and-thin defenders; that 
efficient member of the large family of ‘‘ Nobody knows,” ‘‘ Somebody 
said,” ‘‘ Anybody will tell you,” and such slipsloppish generalities, that 
fill the ear and elude the sense. 

Here a question arises—in whose eyes were those acts unpopular 
which “ Every body” is thus busy in praising’ ‘ Unpopular” means 
distasteful to the people: ‘* Popular,” that of which the majority approve. 
It follows, that the very admission of the acts being unpopular, also ad- 
mits that the minority only relished them. How consists this with 
~* Every body's” speaking well of them ? 

It may be, we shall arrive at a right comprehension of the real value 
and meaning of ‘‘ Every body,” by a negative process, showing who are 
not included in that laudatory corps. Thus: 

1. ** Every body” does certainly not include the ruined owners, 
printers, editors, &c. of the suppressed newspaper. 

2. Nor all of the thousand subscribers who paid 202. a year to read it.’ 

3. Nor the Indian John Bull, whose occupation is gone, and who 
will no longer be paid or encouraged in his vocation of slander.® 





4 See Oriental Herald, vol. i. p. 123 et seq. 

5 The subscription price paid for the Calcutta Journal was 16 rupees per month, 
or about 20/. per annum ; but the tax of a heavy postage occasioned its price to 
be trebled at some stations; and to cost at very many places in the interior of 
India 60/. per annum. Notwithstanding which, it was purchased extensively, and 
transmitted to the remotest parts of India daily. 

5 In an official letter of the Editor of the Calcutta Journal to the Chief Secre- 
tary to Government in Bengal, the following accusations are made ; and when it 
is added that these were never denied, nor even answered, by the Government 
thus accused, the reader must conclude that they were incontrovertibly true :— 
* It is not only granted to my opponent, the Indian John Bull (says the Editor of 
the Journal) to publish such portions of the letters of Government to me as may 
suit his purpose of bringing my writings and character into disrepute ; but access 
is given him to all such documents, sufficiently early to make them a subject of 
comment in his pages, almost before they reach my hands, and certainly before I 
have been able to reply to them. Those who remember the avowed purpose for 
which that Paper was established, to crush and annihilate the Calcutta Journal ; 
those who know the manner in which it has been supplied with every mark of 
official countenance and protection, being made, indeed, the channel of informa- 
tion formerly confined to the Government Gazette, as well as a vehicle of the 
most angry denunciations of myself and my opinions, in letters written for ‘its 
columns, and generally believed to have been penned, by some among the highest 
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4, Nor the numerous half-castes, who loudly protested in the King’s 
Court against the destruction of their birthright of free printing.’ 

5. Nor Ram Monn Roy, that most highly gifted apostle of all that 
is good to his benighted fellow-subjects ; for he published a truly eloquent 
protest® and vain appeal to the protection of the King’s Judges, in behalf 
of his countrymen, against the arbitrary violence of this same John 
Adam, whose administration is thus bedaubed. 

6. Nor the people of India—the “ multitude’—the “ swinish,” who 
have “nothing to do with the laws but obey them ;” “ for whom every 
thing should be done, by whom nothing,’ &c. A solecism it would be, 
and “ misusing the King’s Press damnably,” to bring them forward as 
praisers of unpopular acts, even if our witness Elphinstone had not ab- 
jured their aid by saying [Opinion 8], that they take no part in political 
discussions. 

7. The Company’s and King’s military officers in India cannot be in- 
cluded in the praisers, since both our witness and his friend the 
accused join in thinking that this gunpowder class had well nigh ex- 
ploded, owing to the operations of the free press, in publishing trumpery 
grievances and discussions about military details, such as are published 
by scores in our Naval and Military Chronicles, without any such terrific 
effects. 

8. ** Every body” cannot comprehend the section of the community, 
whatever its numbers or composition, which took the same view of free 
discussion with Lord Hastings’s section of Council against the Adamite 
section.’ 

9. Nor the Petty Jurors, who had spirit to kick out the ridiculous 
accusations preferred under cover of their Six Secretaries—accusations 
sanctioned by the more complaisant and select Grand Jurors. 

10. Finally, certain younger branches of the Civil Service, who are 
spoken of as tainted with disrespect to their immaculate superiors, all 
owing to the Press. 

But if all these classes and individuals do nor compose this “ Every 
Bopy,” who does? Of whom consists this generalized entity? The 
mass of the civil functionaries alone remains, in tale, insignificant; in 
weight, all-powerful ; the implacable enemies and natural abhorrers of 
light and observation, and the public eye ; because the engrossers of all 
place and power, and void of political sympathies with the herd of the 
governed. To speak correctly, this class has a particular interest distinct 
from the general interest: the greatest good of the greatest number is 
not their good ; their antipathy to free scrutiny is instinctive, like that of 
a Jesuit or a Judge ; like that, in truth, of the class of public servants in 
all states—inextinguishable, not to be avowed, but, on the contrary, 





functionaries of the state; those to whom all this is notorious (and they include 
nearly the whole of the British community in India) will not wonder at the unge- 
nerous exultation which the habitual contributors to that Paper have already dis- 
played at what they no doubt deem the immediate harbinger of my irretrievable 
ruin.”—Oriental Herald, vol.i. Appendix, p. 40, 41. 

7 See the Protest by Messrs. Scott and Reed, in the Oriental Herald, vol. i. 
p- 133, first column. 

8 The masterly and unanswerable Memorial of Ram Mohun Roy will be found 
in the Oriental Herald, vol. i. p. 130. 

9 See Adam’s Manifesto, p- 23, 4to,; and Oriental Herald, vol, i, p. 206, 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 3, 2Y 
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denied, with the usual professions of veneration for publicity in the 
abstract; craving, however, like Governor Adam, or Bonaparte, or 
Messrs. Impey and Jackson, a special exception, each for his own par- 
ticular corner of the general field. 

Averment the Third.—‘ Nothing is free in India.” 

This is an attempt to make out a case by bold begging of the ques- 
tion—of a piece with the stuff palmed on the India Proprietors by their 
men of gown and wig—that the English government in India is in fact, 
und is of necessity, a despotism. 

The proposition is critically false, and erroneous in fact; but though 
little creditable it be to the man of law to betray ignorance in a matter 
of statute law, it is even less so to the Governor, who ought to know 
better concerning the institutions under his own rule—no wonder he is 
so ready to defend the arbitrary and unlawful acts of others. 

‘‘ Nothing free in India, ergo no need of a free press,’ —this is the 
strain of fact and inference. Leaving on our side the marvellous non, 
sequitur of the conclusion, pass we to the premises. 

By a series of statutes from 1772-3 to 1823, four royal courts have 
been organized at the India Company’s four Presidencies (besides one at 
Ceylon) with all the powers of the King’s Bench; with jurisdiction 
Ecclesiastical, Chancery, and Admiralty ; Civil and Criminal superadded, 
These Courts administer the law of England only, and are even 
more independent of their local Governments than the Courts of 
Westminster are of the King’s Ministers. ‘They hold no extra-judicial 
correspondence—no intercourse of patronage. In fact, those royal 
Courts were expressly instituted to control the Company’s govern- 
ments and servants. They are more powerful than the Courts in 
England, for they not only administer but make bye-laws, concurreatly 
with the local Councils, of which see a memorable instance in the com- 
bined operations of Governor Adam and Chief Justice Macnaghten to 
put down the press. 

The Judges have the undivided prerogative of mercy: all the power 
of the Government cannot authoritatively procure the remission of any 
sentence of that Court. Its Judges are named by the Crown. Jury trial 
obtains in criminal cases: the writ of habeas corpus runs as in England, 
of which see a striking case in the liberation of AnNor, a state prisoner, 
deported by Lord Amherst (John Adam’s worthy successor,) illegally 
seized, and liberated by the Court on a point of form rather than 
substance. 

The jurisdiction of these “ supreme” Courts, extends—lIst, To all 
British-born subjects within the Company's territories. 2d, To all public 
servants of whatever description within the same. 3d, To inhabitants 
of every class within the great cities. 

When the witness Elphinstone, himself a Governor, avers that nothing 
is free in India, his “ wish may be father to that thought,” but he errs 
as to certain large classes of the King’s subjects. It may be, he means 
that the statutory prerogative, enjoyed by the Company’s governors, of 
deporting white men at pleasure, supersedes ali law and privilege. Truly 
it may do so; no limit is there to this frightful power, other than the 
feelings of him who wields it. Those exposed to its fury may be urged 
to do as well as to suffer unlawful things, through fear of ruin. Jurors 
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may be bullied;'° felons screened; debtors sheltered; ‘ htigious 
suitors against power, terrified ; Printers gagged ; Censors set up, and so 
forth. Still this “ reign of terror” can only apply to the single class of 
sritish-born subjects. All others within the protection of the Court, in 
law and in fact, are said to be as free as in England, save where power- 
loving Judges sink into the iniquity of combining with the Governors to 
oppress those for whose protection these were set up. 

Besides this positive check, of great strength in honest hands, these 
delegated Governments are restrained from many things in a way not 
consistent with the idea of absolute power. They may not dismiss their 
own servants, but only suspend till their Directors in England decide. 
They must sue and be sued in their own as well as the King’s Courts. 
The person and property of no man in the capital cities can be touched 
but under process of law, excepting always English-born men, through 
actual or threatened deportation. Even that despotic power cannot 
always be enforced ; as for instance, on the persons of debtors, suitors, 
traversers, and others, in the King’s Court, and Judges and “ professional 
gentlemen ” of that tribunal. The Governments cannot levy any customs 
without special leave of the King’s Ministers, nor make any regulation, 
nor raise any duty within the jurisdiction of the King’s Court, for which 
they have not warrant of statute. ‘Thus, in point of fact, so far from 
nothing being free or intended to be free in India, a large portion of its 
inost valuable inhabitants do enjoy as much freedom of person and pro- 
perty as in England, while the King’s Courts do their duty. Those 
white men who do xot partake in this, are oppressed by endzreet 
means only. In the theory of the law they are as free as others; and as 
to political freedom, if that means the power of taxing and law-making 
by their representatives, at least they have as large a share of that as the 
weaver of Manchester, and the copyholder all over England, being 
virtually represented by Members of Council, whom others choose for 
them. No—Mr. Elphinstone cannot mean “ nothing is free,” as syno- 
nymous with “ no electioneering liberty,’—for he says “ a free Press is 
inconsistent and absurd because nothing else is free.” Will a Whig and 
a Scotchman say that a free press is inconsistent or absurd because the 
People have no electioneering liberty ? One would suppose this a reason 
the more for giving the people that advantage, otherwise a free press is 
inconsistent in the last degree in Scotland. 

Averment the Fourth.—‘‘ That of the Europeans ia India, nine- 
tenths compose the strength of the army.” 

Such are the words, loose and perplexed in construction, of the witness, 
Elphinstone, the apparent meaning being, that nine-tenths of that class of 
Europeans, whom he has just stated as likely to take an interest in political 
discussion, belong to the army. 

Not the rank-and-file caste, of course, but the officer-caste. Both 
Governors distinctly enough intimate that it is from this more instructed 
but insubordination-loving class they snuff the coming danger, in case 





10 As in the case of the Madras Jurors (in 1809,) grand aid petit, (see Marsh’s 
Review of Sir George Barlow’s administration) persecuted and threatened for giv- 
ing unpalatable verdicts to Sir G. Barlow. Alsoin the case of a common thief and 
swindier, named Lindsay, who was sent from Delhi to escape the gallows (in 1822). 
These things are not imaginary, as probably the author of this criticism on 
Mr, Elphinstone may suppose.—Eb. 
. 2Y2 
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free printing were allowed. Indeed, no one has yet so far presumed on 
the gullible properties of the “ Ladies and Gentlemen,” of Leadenhall- 
street, as to threaten them with a revolt of the corn-consuming private 
soldiery, owing to such of them as can read, and have withstood all the 
seductions of ‘‘ Twopenny trash” in England, being corrupted by news- 
papers at twenty'' times the price, and one-twentieth the interest or 
amusement ! 

Hence we gather, that susceptibility to the seductions of the Carliles, 
Cobbetts, and other Hobgoblins of India, so feelingly conjured up to the 
** Ladies and Gentlemen,”—that corruptibility by free discussion, and 
probable hostility therefrom to the Company’s Governments, are ¢nversely 
as education. ‘The more a man knows, the more dangerous subject he ! 
—same reasoning as Austria at Laybach; same fear of the light ; same 
results: putting down the press—quenching knowledge ! 

But in the matter of fact, our Governor-witness is strangely misled 
himself, unless (which cannot be) he be politically seeking to mislead 
others. It is not easy to get detailed information about India, any more 
than about the unravellable knot of Indian accounts. By help of the 
Company’s yellow book of 1824, with their zmprimatur on it, an attempt 
has been made to try the correctness of the asseveration of this able 
Governor of one presidency and old Civil Servant of another, that nine- 
tenths of the Europeans taking an interest in political discussion in India 
would be officers of the army. If reliance may be had on that book, 
and if frequent repetitions of names in different capacities and places 
have not deceived a patient search, the entire of the Company’s,esta- 
blishment of military officers at Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay is 
or lately was about 4,280—of civil servants at all establishments (except 
St. Helena, which must be left out when the effects of the Indian press 
are in question) about 770—of clerical persons, about 80—of medical, 
about 630—marine of Bengal and Bombay, about 300—of registered free 
European settlers, such as planters, ship captains and officers, merchants, 
lawyers of all degrees, clerks of all kinds, schoolmasters, teachers, mission- 
aries, shopkeepers, artisans, assistants in public departments, private 
practitioners in all branches of the healing art, about 2,520 are set down at 
all the Presidencies. All of these are of an order superior to the labour- 
ing class in England, of whom there can be none European in India 
while black-labour is so cheap, even if climate admitted. These settlers 
must all serve as jurors, grand or petty; they have all more or less pro- 
perty, and consequent interest in the administration of courts, of the 
police, of the customs, excise, house and land taxes, public funds, and 
other objects of a free press’s solicitude. They are an aristocracy of 
colour compart with Indians or half aibsiaet tii on the highest of whom 





11 A rupee may be taken as the price of a Calcutta newspaper, to which, add as 
much more for average postage, for they do not pass free iu India :—Twenty times 
two-pence is a moderate calculation. If this writer had seen the European 
soldiery in India as we have, he might have added to his argument, that not one iu 
some hundreds can speak the common tongue of the country ; that they despise and 
hate the natives, considering themas little better than brute animals; and that the y 
are in general drunken and dissipated to a degree far exceeding that: customary 
in Europe, because of the idleness in which they are kept. Such men are not 

likely to take an interest in political discussion, as Mr. Elphinstone knows, and we 
acquit him of meaning to insinuate such a thing, only fit for Mr, Randle Jackson 
to haraugue upon,—Eb, 
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the meanest white looks down; even the poorest are rich compared with 
the labouring blacks. Such persons would of course take an interest 
in political newspaper discussion. 

The total of the non-military classes here enumerated, is nearly 4,300, 
or about as many as the military, namely, 4,280. But our Governor 
tells us that the latter are nine-tenths of the whole. These nine-tenths, 
or at least four out of the nine, must be set down to the account of the 
witness's overstrained and romantic manner, along with “ every body,” 
“ nothing can exceed,” and such little-worth companions. 

It will not account for this strange mistake, to add the officers of the 
royal troops to the military side of this estimate; for, Ist. They are not 
probably above 5 or 600 effective, to the effectives of the 20,000 king’s 
troops allotted to India by law, and that would not give our quotient 
nine-tenths, 2dly. The king's officers probably do but balance the ab- 
sentees on furlough from the Company’s regiments, all of whom are 
included, to preclude partiality, in the above estimate of 4,280. Some 
absentees also there are among the non-military establishments of ser- 
vants; but not, it may be presumed, among the settlers, who are a Jisé, 
not an establishment. 3dly. Besides, neither of the Governors can mean 
to insinuate that the insubordinate character which they predicate of the 
provincial officers, could attach to the officers of the national army, the 
King’s own officers, when serving in the colonies of the East, more than 
those of the West, or at the Cape, or Ceylon. No Governor of these 
places has ever disturbed himself with any such apprehension. Mr. 
Elphinstone’s calculations could not, therefore, have extended to the royal 
officers. 

This examination of the value of Governor Elphinstone’s four asser- 
tions of fact in favour of Governor Adam, it is conceived, has shown 
that however intellectually apt a witness, and however veracious, in 
stating what he believed to be correct, his asseverations are entitled to 
no credit or credence, because improbable and contradictory. 

Proceed we to scrutinize, 

II. Tuk MATTERS OF OPINION contained in the vindicatory docu- 
ment, 

In the antecedent portion of this examination, the task was somewhat 
operose, for the general credibility and character of the witness being 
granted in the first instance, he could only be refuted by convicting him 
of errors and improbabilities, through a rigorous sifting and winnowing of 
his alleged facts. A different and easier course may be taken with the 
examination of his opinions as a compurgator of “ John Adam.” Al- 
leged facts are susceptible of direct disproof. Opinions cannot always 
be met so closely, and the most successful mode in such cases as this, of 
discrediting authoritative opinions sent forth from a distant region, and 
referring to matters not within familiar cognizance, is to show, if pos- 
sible, that the OraCLE is partial, incompetent, or a party concerned. 

The first step in this process, as in the former part, is to lay down one 
general standard for valuing declared opinions in any given case. Their 
value seems to depend on the following contingent circumstances : 

1. Declarant’s physical aptness to perceive—intellectual aptness to 
note. 2. Solidity of his judgment—depending on the structure and 
balance of his mental powers. 3, Ampleness of opportunity to observe 
and judge, in the casesin question, 4, Impartiality in judging—~absence 
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of disturbing bias in forming his judgment. 5. Moral competency, or 
veraciousness in declaring the judgment formed :—Trustworthiness, in 
short, so that implicit reliance may be had, as to the identity of the opi- 
nions delivered, with those formed. 

All these conditions resolved favourably, maximize the value of the 
declarant’s opinions on matters not susceptible of proof; unfavourably, 
they minimize that value. If some favourably, others unfavourably, 
then the general value rises or falls with the balance of those value-giving 
qualifications for or against the declarant. 

Try, by these tests, the declarant Elphinstone’s weight as a general 
political compurgator of John Adam. 

Ist test. Aprness, as formerly, may be fully taken for admitted. 

2d. Souipiry or JupGmenr. In so far as education and reading 
influence capacity of judging rightly, a nobleman’s son must be supposed 
to enjoy great advantages; the having been a successful author, and 
employed in important situations that birth and connexions do not always 
command, without adequate talents, may be fairly conceded as adding 
to the probabilities of the compurgator’s capability of solid judging. 
Contra: the document under review, as before shown, bears no marks 
on its face, of calm and philosophical parentage. Hence, considerable 
doubt as tothe author’s judgment. 

3d. Opportunity. The opportunities enjoyed by the declarant for 
seeing, it has been shown before, were none ;—for hearing, few, and 
tainted with vehement suspicion ;—for judging, such only as his talent 
in that line could extract out of few and dubious occasions of seeing and 
hearing. Note. Receiving letters is included, of course, in this sense of 
the word “ hearing.” 

4th. IMPARTIALITY IN JUDGING. On this test, a verdict must be 
taken against the honourable declarant on several counts, each deeply 
rooted in the weakness of man. Ist. The compurgator, and he that is 
to be purged’, are both governors—both Company’s servants; both open 
to be swayed by the same particu/ar interests counter to general interest ; 
both possessed by the same esprit du corps; both dispensers of all place 
and profit within their. several horizons ; both liable to be actuated by 
love of power. 2dly. Both profess to pertain, by inheritance or otherwise, 
to that section of aristocracy called Wiiic ; both, thence, anxious to re- 
concile their acts when in power, with professions of their party when out. 
3dly. The parties are said to be kinsmen of the first degree; to have 
spent youth and maturer life together in personal friendship and official 
connexion, such attachments which render men valuable to each other in 
private relation, warp the judgment, and render them valueless in a 
greater or smaller degree, to the public, as evidences or judges. Still 
more is this value lessened when the suspicious compurgation comes in 
the shape of a private letter to a very “ near and dear” relative, the 
patron of Born; venerable from age and character; of the greatest 
influence in the direction of Indian affairs at home; and a strenuous 
leader of their common party in politics; every way interested, therefore, 
in joining with the two governors, to make up a good case, and carry 
them through the easy ordeal of a sham inquiry. 

5th. Monat Comprrency. Secureness to the public, that no dis- 
turbing causes of party, family, or corporation interest, shall be powertul 
enough to prevent the declarant from expressivg all that he thinks in his 
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own conscience, of the real merits and demerits of the case, or the persons 
involved. ‘That men in bodies, and even individuals of those corps, will 
not shrink from actions and concealments in public affairs or politics, 
which in private life they would disdain, has been often enough remarked ; 
rarely denied, and never very honestly, or without mental reservation.” 
The distinctions made are subtile: the crimen falst would be dishonour- 
able even in politics; not necessarily so, the suppresszo vert. Governor 
Elphinstone would probably not go so far, but he is a governor neverthe- 
less ; a man in power, and a man of party; and he cannot, therefore, be 
implicitly trusted. 

The result of this assaying of the general value of compurgator Elphin- 
stone’s declared opinions in favour of John Adam, gives a strong pre- 
ponderance against that declarant; one test only being in his favour 
out of five. Even if we can depend on his fully stating “ the whole” of 
his real opinions, and ‘ nothing but” his real opinions, in this defence 
of his kinsman and fellow governor, nevertheless it is shown that those 
opinions must almost necessarily be destitute of any value, and unworthy 
of attention from those who seek truth alone. A slight examination of 
the eight opinions themselves will now, therefore, suffice for every useful 
purpose, 

Opinion the First.—That the before-stated praises (by 
ceeded”) of every body in Bengal is creditable to the before-mentioned 
John Adam. 

Opinion the, Second.—That this universa Ipraise is “ more creditable” 
to John Adam because John Adam’s acts were ‘ unpopular.” 

These opinions the compurgator Elphinstone dashes off, as we have 
seen, in his way of vague exaggeration: praises that ‘* nothing can ex- 
ceed,” and the busy “ every body,” the friend old, but face new; for 
now he has graduated, and appears, not only in the positive degree of 
“* creditable,” but the comparative ‘‘ more creditable.” Enough of such 
superlative fooling: it is in proof, that this boastful “‘ every body” turns 
out to be almost as rank a nonentity as Mr. Nobody himself. If “‘ every 
body” praises wnpopular acts, one marvels what would be the fate of 
popular measures? 

Opinion the Third.—That a free press is “* inconsistent where nothing 
else is free.” 

Opinion the Fourth.—That ‘this inconsistency is too obvious to es- 
cape ” the person addressed by the declarant. 

These two opinions may go to trial together, for the only difference 
between the propositions is, that both beg the question, but the fourth 
refers it to the personal penetration of the individual addressed. It is 
an old phrase of fallacy well known in Parliamentary logic, a variety of 
the argumentum ad hominem: where you are in doubt yourself, of 
any thing you would have another believe, cram it down by boldly affect- 
ing to consider the proposition as if beyond possible question, at least 
when grasped by the perspicacity and acumen of your honourable friend 
whom you would persuade. ‘The freedom of the press, we are assured in 
this declarant’s confused style, is “ INCONSISTENT” where nothing else 
is free. The old story of our despotism in India! which ignorant, 
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12 See Bubb Doddington’s Diary, the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and 
Hamilton’s Parliamentary Logie. 
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prating lawyers pretend—history and statutes notwithstanding—always 
has been, and always must be, in the English government of India! 

Nothing can be more “‘ inconsistent” than is this allegation of incon- 
sistency, with fact. It has been shown before (Averment 3d) that the 
proposition is false historically and actually. But the usual petetio 
principii is courageously resorted to; and no proof offered why a free 
press would be necessarily inconsistent with the despotism of a delegated 
government, supposing such to prevail in India, 

The fallacy here employed lies chiefly in the use of big words, which 
have obtained one meaning by notoriety in England, and are applied ad 
znvidiam (or ad metum) to India, where the meaning differs. ‘‘ Liberty 
of the press” is given out as a catchword to excite in the minds of old 
ladies and gentlemen stockholders, the adjacent ideas of “ liberty and 
equality,” “ Tom Paine,’ ‘ sans culottes,” ‘ French revolution,” &c. &c.: 
whence a natural transition to the acrimonious contentions of the press in 
England. Even if it were true that the liberty of the press, which is 
solicited for India, must put on this rancorous face, a politician, pretend- 
ing to philosophical views, might not consider such storms an evil, 
necessarily outweighing the good to be done by such an atmospheric 
purifier. But a politician of this class (and which of the parties now in 
issue pretends to be such ?) would at once see that the free publishing of 
opinions in India does not lead to the rancours and inflammations that 
disgrace the English press; unless, indeed, the stupid obstinacy or par- 
tiality of the government be applied to blow the coals. It is the fury of 
religious and political: factions, contending for the loaves and fishes, that 
produces so much bitterness here; in India, those disturbing causes 
exist not. , 

Ist. All religions and sects there, are on strict equality in the eye of the 
law. ‘True toleration subsists, owing to the necessity which every one 
feels and understands; even the lofty English prelate finds his kibes 
trodden upon by the Scotch presbyter; the Arminian papa ; the Popish 
priest ; the Anabaptist missionary; the Jewish rabbin; aye, the very 
Mohammedan mufty, and supercilious Brachman. The public endow- 
ments, held by any of these orders, are exceedingly slender; there is 
nothing to fight for. 2dly. As to political factions contending for power, 
there can be none, from the nature of the government, namely, a delega- 
tion of three or four Councillors, named in England, holding all power 
and all responsibility. Every other office in the state is merely executive 
and irresponsible, save to the Council, who locate and dislocate them as a 
merchant bis clerks; and the whole offices in the state, from Councillor- 
ships downwards, are filled exclusively by a body of candidates named 
in England, and who rise by degrees to higher places. Note. There 
are more places to give than men to fill them ! 

In such a polity, and with no representative body to encourage and 
afford an crena for party combats, there cannot be violent struggles of 
large and ravenous factions for place, power, wealth! Their struggles, 
if any, must be transferred to England, where alone location to the admi- 
nistration takes place. Widely different would be the sphere of utility of 
the Indian Press ; itschief functions consisting, Ist, in intimidating judges 
and public officers into faithfully discharging their own duties; 2d, in 
compelling their dependents to do so likewise; 3d, in shaming the dis- 
bursers of patronage into beneficial exercise of that public trust; 4th, in 
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bringing to notice grievances ; 5th, in suggesting improvements, &e. &c. 
Suca employment of the press, in aid of a government of which the 
foreignness, extensiveness, and remoteness, make it weak in its details, 
ought to be welcomed by honest administrators with no common cor- 
diality, instead of hatred real, and fear affected, of which the reason is 
plain—that it would extinguish prostitution of patronage ; that it would 
interfere with the monopoly and privileges of the official aristocracy ! 

The grand hobgoblin played off to the ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,” is 
fear of rebellion among the natives of India. Mr. Elphinstone’s perspi- 
cacity and veraciousness hinder him from joining the Leadenhali-street 
showmen in this humbug. It is the criticisms of the Europeans, he and 
his John Adam dread. They know that the irreconcileable divisions 
among the blacks, and our mental and military superiority, constitute 
our complete safety, '’ and that not one in one million is forward enough 
in mind and education to rise in political discussion beyond the most 
childish common-places. If the danger is in the whites and the oppressed 
half-castes, what are we afraid of their doing? Will they, a handful, 
excite the blacks to destroy their own lives and property? In a couple of 
centuries, when a white and mixed population shall have spread itself 
fully over the country, against all the dithiculties of a pre-existing dense 
population, then British India may follow the fate of America ; not be- 
fore. Even the Company, or its minions, will scarce have the brazen 
front to propose openly, that India be kept fettered under its present degree 
ot despotism for an indefinite time, through fear of such a remote inde- 
pendence. Before that epoch, we may learn a little wisdom from expe- 
rience, and find out that the true way to keep the attachment of colonies 
is to slacken the reins as the child grows up. 

Opinion the Fifth.— Nothing is intended to be free in India.” 

Another confused expression. Means he,“ It 1s intended that nothing 
shall ever be free,” or “ It was not intended (by the framers of the 
system) that any thing free should have been created”? The first con- 
struction would be too egregious an assumption of the prophetic vocation : 
the Governor must mean the second. Painful it is to choose between 
such absurdities. Can a British Governor have read to so little purpose 
the history of his own times, and the statutes relating to the country over 
which he rules, as to hazard this bold opinion ? 
fidently enunciated is foundationless. ‘The proceedings of Parliament in 
the case of Lord Clive, in 1772; in Burgoyne’s, Burke’s, and Dundas’s 
Committees ;. in the proposed impeachment of Chief Justice Impey; in 
North’s, Shelburne’s, Fox’s, and Pitt's Bills; in the Patna, Dacca, and 
Midnapore cases ; and in Warren Hastings’s trial—all show fully the de- 
sire, professed at least, of all parties to confer on India as much of free- 
dom as she was thought capable of—quantum, of course, differing with 
different temperaments." But in historic notorieties more need scarce be 


The proposition so con- 


13 See Letters to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. M.P. by a Proprietor of East India 
Stock—Oriental Herald, vol. ii. 

14 There is in Mr. Marsh's book, p. 163, an excellent speech of Sir Benjamin 
Sullivan, on the liberty of the press, aud the controlling powers of that Court. 
Also, in some of Sir Elijah Impey’s, and other Judges’ speeches, inserted in the 
State Trials of 1774-5-6, &c. on their superiority to the Gove rnment, and right to 
interfere. These are very high authorilies, aud may therefore be safely adverted 
to here, 
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said, than to place in contra-position to Governor Elphinstone’s declara- 
tion of “nothing being meant to be free in India,” two paragraphs from a 
late interesting and manly speech by Sir Edward West, the Chief Justice 
of Bombay, in the matter of the robbed and cheated Parsee, Cursetjee 
Monackjee, a case of oppression than which none more flagrant and dis- 
graceful ever came to light. The original fraud and wrong appears to have 
been done by Mr. Elphinstone’s remote predecessors ; but that compurgator 
of other men’s public characters, would do well to look at home, if he have 
joined in this twenty years wrong and oppression, and have aggravated 
it, as the persecuted man’s letter * seems to show, by recourse to chicanery, 
of endless expensiveness, and interminable delay! Of a truth, the Go- 
vernment of Bombay acts as though it believed that “ nothing is intended 
to be free in India.” But Sir Edward West speaks differently of one in- 
stitution at least, the Supreme Court. 

Opinion the Sixth.—That it is the duty of the Indian Governments 
to hasten the time when the people of the country may take a part in self- 
rovernment. 

Opinion the Seventh.—That he is happy to say it is also their wesh 
to do so. 

Opinion the Eighth.—That none but the Europeans at present would 
take a part or an interest in political discussion. 

These three opinions fit well together : a few words will suffice for all: 
they are of a sort that might be termed ‘ Argumenta ad Balenam,’ if any 
such familiar nomenclature as ‘ tub-argument, or whale-argument,’ may 
be allowed to intrude into the gravity of logical classification. The 
phraseology too, about ‘* wishes,” and “ duties,” ‘‘ hastening time,” 
“ taking a part in self-government,” &c. &c. is altogether of the nature 
which Voltaire calls ‘ des Suzsses,’ ready to serve any one’s call indif- 
ferently. So, when a judge begins an eulogy on “ matchless constitu- 
tion,” &c. the hearer expects some act of injustice or oppression under 
colour of law. Of small importance is it, whether Indian governors 
really think it a duty, or truly have a wish to hasten the day when their 
subjects shall learn to do without them, and they may be allowed to exe- 
cute their “ wishes” of descending from their painful pre-eminence into 


15 Oriental Herald, vol. iii. p. 198, 274. 

16 With respect to the plaintiff’s delay iu enforcing his claim, I can easily, as an 
individual, understand that a native of this country, in whose ideas GOVERNMENT 
AND DESPOT ARE SYNONYMOUS, would be most unwilling to enter the lists arainst 
the Government. 1 can readily believe that nothing but the severest distress, or 
the greatest injustice, would drive him to hostilities against a body such as the 
East India Company. As an individual, I can on this ground make allowance 
for the delay in bringing forward this claim. But sitting in this seat, and bound 
as I am to decide according to law, I cannot permit such considerations to weigh 
with me. J cannot allow it to be supposed for a moment that in this Court, the 
King’s Court, instituted as it has been by the Crown and Legislature of Great 
Britain, mainly for the very purpose of giving the natives of this country REDRESS 
AGAINST THE COMPANY AND THE COMPANY’S SERVANTS; I say, 1 cannot allow it 
to be surmised that the meanest or poorest native would not, at any period of the 
existence of this Court, have obtained a full measure of justice AGAINST THE Go- 
VERNMENT. I make these observations, because the plaintiff’s delay in prose- 
cuting his suit was attempted to be accounted for by his Counsel, in part by bis 
having sought redress in Great Britain. There was, however, no occasion for such 
step, as this Court was always open to him.—Sir Edward West's Judgment in 
the case of the Parsee Merchant against the Governor in Council of Bombay.— 
Oriental Herald, vol. iii. p. 269, 
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the shades of private life. Such talk avails little, when accompanied by 
edicts forbidding the people to have in their possession a drop of ink, a 
sheet of paper, a type, a press, or any book that shall be prohibited, save 
under special license. These things speak a more intelligible language 
than the Swiss phrases. 

The whole of this fabric of cant and fallacy may be easily demolished. 

The declarant's avowed sentiments are as follows. A free press is 
inconsistent with the present backward political position of India. The 
natives are incapable yet of taking any part or interest in political dis- 
cussion like Europeans. We are doing our best to advance them. When 
they are advanced, and can help to govern themselves, then will be the 
time for a press. 

But why wait till then ? 

A free press only means teaver for those who like, to print their 
thoughts: it is but the absence of any 1tNprancr. Be the press ever 
so free, nobody is COMPELLED to print, or to read what is printed, unless 
he choose. If there be none able and wit! 
to read and understand what might be printed, a thousand free presses 


, 


could do no harm: for who would set them a going ‘The inert types 


ling to write for the press, or 


and Stanhope’s are incapable of mischief, 

But if there be any body able to write and willing to print newspapers, 
and if there be any body willing to read what is printed, and capable of 
understanding it, then, at east those two men are capable of taking 
some part or interest in political discussion ; therefore, by supposition, (per 
Hypothesin Balezenicam) they are able to help in self-government, and 
therefore are fit for a free press, and a free press for them. 

Those two men, therefore, if there were no more besides fit, ought, 
by the Elphinstone hypothesis itself, to have the use of a press—not 
meaning a press set up for them by any body else, but leave to print at 
a press of their own if they please: none else will use it, or read its pro- 
ductions, unless others be able to write or understand. But if there be 
any such, they too are fit, and therefore entitled. 

The fallacy lies in speaking of “‘ the press” figuratively, as if it were 
a thing—an insfetution FORCED upon people, who were compelled to 
write, print, and read, whether they would or no—fit or unfit. If they are 
fit, they will use it; if not, what harm is done? 

But the existence of a press in any country, supported at the charges 
of private readers and writers, is of itself suflicient proof that it is adapted 
to the wants of the country, and that the country is ready for it, and ripe 
for the good which that first of human inventions carries with it wherever 
introduced. If all be true that we hear about extortions, monopolies, oppres- 
sion of private traders, law-taxation, annihilation of middle ranks, compul- 
sory{providing of investments, want of institutions, land-tax, '’ systematical 


17 T remember being deeply struck, and somewhat diverted, shocking though 
the subject was, with Rickards’s published speeches, (1813, I think.) He wasa 
member of Government abroad, expelled by the Company’s Directors for being 
suspected of liberal opinions upon trade and revenue particularly. He lets cut 
some of the loathsome secrets of their prison-house, in particular an instructive 
but disgusting diary of a Council at Surat, who, with infinite naiveté, register 
their floggings, extortions, imprisonings, bullyings, and other persecutions of 
refractory artisans, who would not work for the Company exclusively, and ata 
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lower rate than was offered by others! This was a Councilof Englishmen! 
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duties, extraction and abstraction of surplus revenue, and similar things 
said to distinguish English rule in India, that country is full ripe for the 
good works of the press, and calls for the broadest plan of publicity. In 
time, and by perseverance, we shall understand the subject better ; and 
Parliament, which is on its good behaviour sometimes, will one day or 
other give way to the general wish, unequivocally expressed. 

So much for the value of Governor Elphinstone’s vindication of Go- 
vernor Adam, in his letter to Director Elphinstone. The facts alleged 
are of little value, being mostly improbable and contradictory :—the 
opinions, of less, being mostly partial and inconsequent. Of what worth, 
then, is the document as a whole ¢ 

An Enouisn Bencurr, 


LOVE IS LIFE’S RAINBOW, 
Ain—Spanish Waltz. 


“On! Love is Life’s Rainbow!” said Clara, as gladly 
She hailed its young dawn in her sensitive breast : 

** Without it, Life’s clouds would roll dreary and sadly, 
And youth's sunny day be with showers oppress’d ;— 
But the Rainbow of Love, its sweet colours combining, 
Though, at times, a light cloud or a shower pass o'er, 
Still comes back again, cle ar, lovely , and shining, 


And makes Passion’s Heaven more bright than before.” 


“Yes, Love is Life’s Rainbow,” said Clara, as sighing, 
She heard that her Lover unfaithful had been : 

“ Like fugitive hues of the Rainbow, still flying, 

Tis lost in some mist, ere its beauty is seen.— 

Oh! better to live amidst dark skies for ever, 

Than see a gay sun-shine that fades as it forms, 

And better were Spring without Rainbows—if never 
They came, but to bring with them showers and storms. 


“ Oh! Love is Life’s Rainbow,” said Clara, when married, 
She looked in those eyes where her own loved to rest: 
“In our sky, at least, have its fleeting hues tarried, 

And cast o’er our landscape the light of the bless’d.— 

And oh! may that Iris, now fresh in its splendour, 

Ne’er vanish, though clouds should its beauty o’ercast, 
But rise from the tempest, more pure and more tender, 


An emblem of Love and of Hope to the last.” 


BERNARD WYCLIFFE, 
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LITERARY CHRISTMAS PRESENT: 


Iw all religions there are certain fixed periods of festivity, which, when 
they come about, set the world rejoicing, as if mirth and pleasant feelings 
were entirely regulated by the seasons. Ly contemplating attentively 
the various complexion of the calendar, a man may calculate with tolerable 


exactness when he shall be merry or otherwise, for a whole revolution of 


the sun; and likewise whether at any particular period he shall dine 
luxuriously on ‘* savoury meats” and venison, or fast as sumptuously on 
fish and the fruits that are in season. ‘This is a great advantage. It is 
certain also that it may, by judicious management, be much improved ; 
for the clergy, if they were so disposed, might make an exact list of all 
the sins and comforts of civilized lite, and so dispose and balance them 
against our penitence and miseries, that at the year’s end there should 
be a small matter in favour of the latter. This would be proceeding 
upon safe grounds; for our faults, as it is certain we must sometimes 
sin, might be so neatly placed between the brackets and parentheses of 
fasting and repentance, as to seem a necessary part of the composition 
of life, inserted for completeness and perfection. 

Let casuists determine as they please, however, upon this point, it 
is certain, that all christian communities have hitherto reckoned upon 
enjoying the good things of this world at Christmas. Puddings and 
mince-pies have ever been esteemed great helps to faith at that par- 
ticular period ; and even the greatest ‘‘ lights of the church” have been 
observed to evince no aversion for this species of piety. In the country, 
jovial wassailers scour the country, for the purpose of assisting the honest 
simple people, to demolish their hams, and empty their barrels; re- 
galing them all the while with lively chaunts of those most lamentable 
ditties, ycleped Christmas Carols. These doings, we are told, have 
been for some time retreating from the metropolis, towards the extremi- 
ties of the island; and it is not impossible, (if not soothed and concili- 
tated in time,) but they may plunge into the sea, and escape to some 
more hospitable dwelling. At present, we of the metropolis are quite 
careless of these matters, very injudiciously turning our attention solely 
to those airy beings, denominated taste and learning. Every body 
assists in this unchristian practice, so that it is probable the next age 
will celebrate Christmas with books, instead of dinners, and the stage- 
coaches bend with reams of printed paper, which are now clogged 
in their movements by the weight of game and confectionary, despatched 
from one part of the kingdom to the other. 

We have been led into these reflections, by a very pretty species of 
books, which may be called Christmas Presents. They are designed 
principally we believe for children, or, in ancient English phraseology, 
** youths of both sexes.” Nothing could be better calculated for inducing 
a habit of reading, tor their features are various and i: 
likelihood, such as will find favour in the eyes of the rising generation. 
It is not here the place to discuss the question, how far the habit of 
promiscuous reading generally diffused, may be beneficial to a people, 


teresting, and in all 


we shall find other opportunities for doing that: our present design 
is merely to give such of our readers as are not better acquainted with 
the subject than ourselves, some slight notion of these ‘‘ Literary Christ- 
mas Presents.” 
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The earliest publication of the kind, for this year, is Mr. Ackermann’s 
“ Forret me Not!” That were a strange book which could contrive not 
to be forgotten in the present literary deluge; but the title of this little 
presume, to the person receiving it 


woik addresses itseli prince ally , W 
hing indeed, it any literary masters 


‘ 
as a present, and it would bea hard t 
or misses should take upon them to forget so elegant a gift, especially 

Its contents were never meant 
to be criticised severely, nor do they need it; they will be taken imme- 
diately for what they ave, light and pleasing little pieces, very well 
adapted to amuse those for whom they were intended. ‘The embellish- 
*“ Cascades of Gavarnie” in the 


as itis expected to come out annually. 


ments are pretty; we thought the 
The Extracts fromthe unpublished Journal of a 


Pyrenees, peculiarly so. 
yr the preceding plate, pleased 





Traveller, accompanying and introducin: 
us also exceedingly. 

The next work is Mr. Lupton Relfe’s “ Friendship’s Offering.” A 
pleasing title! pleasing especially in youth, before it is known how rare a 
thing is friendship. In this little volume the young reader will meet 
with some of his oldest and most cherished acquaintances—Mrs. Opie, 
and Miss Maria Edeeworth. Who does not know and admire them ? 
The same delicacy, the same truth, the saine benevolence and touch- 
ing simplicity distinguish them here, as elsewhere. We owe much 
to these ladies; more, probably, than to some who appear higher on the 
literary horizon, but who ave not therefore more bright. ‘* The Mental 
Thermometer,’ ry Disobedience,” and “ The Golden Heart,” may not 
add to the reputation of the writers, but they will support it, at the ex- 
pense, probably, of some tears to the reader. The decriptions at such 
Petersburgh, Berne, and Na- 


length, of the cities of Constantinople, 
les } k i a ee '" _ manele © Torey hy Latch ar 
pies, we think it Was Injudicious to Introduce; a very short sketch ac- 
companying the plates would have sufficed. ‘The plates themselves 
are extremely pretty ; the wood-cuts at the end particularly, which ap- 
pear to be highly correct, and represent objects of much interest to every 


native of this country. 
. = ° } 1: . . > ads a 
Vhat seems to us inferior in these publications, is the Poetry, It is 
the madness of the times, which threatens to become as unmanageable as 
that of the Abderites, mentioned by Athenwus, and other ancien 
writers.’ Every body now invokes the Muse ; and we see no way of de_ 
1 The reader might be referred to Vossius, ad P. Melam, to Lucian, Quom. 
Hist. Cons. sit, and to Athenwus, |. xiii. for the madness of the Abderites ; but 
probably he would not take the trouble to look into these authors. We therefore 
give Sterne’s account of the matter, 
‘The town of Abdera, notwithstanding Democritus lived there trying all the 
powers of irony and laughter to reclaim it, was the vilest and most profligate town 
of all Thrace. What for poisons, conspiracies, and assassinations, ——— libels, 
pasquinades, and tumults, there was no going there by day-—’twas worse by night. 
‘Now when things were at the worst it came to pass that the Andromeda of Euri- 
pides being represented at Abdera, the whole orchestra was delighted with it ; but 
of all the passages which delighted them, nothing operated more upon their 
imaginations, than the tender strokes of nature which the poet had wrought up in 


that pathetic speech of Perseus, 

O Cupid! Prince of Gods and Men, &e. 
Every man almost spoke pure iambics the next day, and talk’d of nothing but 
Perseus and his pathetic address—*‘ O Cupid ! Prince of Gods and Men”—in every 
pid! Cupid !’’—In every mouth like the 


street in Abdera, in every house —** O ( uy 
natural notes of some sweet melody, which drops from it whether it will or no— 
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livering the nation from the calamity of finding itself suddenly transformed 
into a vast club of poets, exce} 


I 


t it be by imposing a heavy tax upon the 
trade of verse-making. If Lord Londonderry were now at the head of 
affairs, we think this hint would not be lost. But to the present matter: 
Nothing can be more lamentable than the condition of our English words 
at this moment ; thrown by inevitable fatality at the mercy of every hu- 
man being in the Ifsland, of suilicient strength to handle a grey-goose 
quill, they are stretched and worried, like pe yple on the rack, to make 
them appear to mean what they never meant, and to hitch in becoming 
thyme. How long this state of things is to last, heaven only knows ; 
critics and common-sense, have done their utmost in vain, and the tor- 
mer now only shrug their shoulders at the sight of a new quarto of 
poetry, and fall-to with a certainty of finding work enough for the scalp- 
ing knife. Inthe Christmas Presents, among much that is insipid, and 
much that is merely readable, we discovered oxe little piece eminently 
sweet and beautiful, on the flower “‘ Forget me Not:” it is by her who 
once wrote another piece entitled “ Forget me Not!” and which no one 
who has read it ever will forget. We introduce it for its extreme sim- 
plicity and excellence, certain that no reader will be sorry to find it 
reprinted here. 
To the Flower called, Forget me Not! 
BY MRS. OPIE. 
Fond memory’s flower of azure dye, 
Permit thy bard one boon to crave; 
When in death’s narrow bed | lie, 


Ob! bloom around my humble vrave. 


And if some tender faithful friend 


Should, led by love, approach the spot, 
And o'er thy flowers admiring bend, 
Then say for me, Forget me Not ! 

“The Literary Souvenir,” published by Messrs. Hurst & Co., is a very 
pleasing little work. It has much more variety than either of the pre- 
ceding, and its poetry is generally of a superior character. Great pains, 
indeed must have been taken to collect together so great a number of 
pieces possessing so much merit, and for this a good deal of praise is due 
to the Editor.2 We speak first of the poetry because it is better than the 
prose; a very singular thing in a miscellaneous and periodical publica- 
tion, for a periodical it is, though coming out only once a year. It may 
he attributed, however, to the circumstance of the Editor’s being himself 
a poet, and thus possessing a keener taste in that species of composition, 


Ot these pieces we may perhaps select one or two for our j 


poetical depart- 


nothing but “ Cupid! Cupid! Prince of Gods and Men.’’—The fire caught, and 
the whole city, like the heart of one man, opened itself to love. 

*No pharmacopolist could sell one grain of hellebore—not a single armourer had 
a heart to forge one instrument of death—Friendship and Virtue met together, 
and kissed each other in the street—the golden age returned, and bung over the 
town of Abdera—every Abderite took his oaten pipe, and every Abderitish woman 
left her purple web and « hastely sat her down and listened to the song. T'was 
only in the power, says the fragment, of the god whose empire extendeth from 
heaven to earth, and even to the depths of the sea, to haye dune this.’ 


2 Mr, Alaric A, Watts. 
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ment ; we can merely speak of the rest in a very cursory manner. There 
is much feeling and beauty in Mr. Watts’s ‘Death of the First-Born,” 
which will find an easy way into the bosom of every father. Such sub- 
jects are incapable of being worn out, for feeling and nature are always 


new ; and when the poet's soul is touched with grief, or when, by medi- 


tation, he discovers the actual disposition of a soul that is so touched, he 
may commit his thoughts to paper with the certainty of being pathetic, 
and to a certain degree original. For originality does not so much con- 
sist in saying what was never said before, as in pourtraying none but the 
genuine feelings of the heart, or the native individual perceptions of the 
intellect. There are other pretty pieces by the same writer, but the above 
appears to be the best. Mrs. Hemans’s “‘ Grave of Korner” is earnest 
and pathetic ; her ‘* Mother and Child,” rather exaggerated in the ex- 
pression : the feeling could not have been too intense. But no pen short 
of Homer’s or Shakespeare's could give a mother’s feelings in such a mo- 
ment, with the real dignity and simplicity of nature. Of Mr. Campbell's 
piece it is quite suflicient to say, that it is really worthy the author of 
“ Gertrude of Wyoming.” Mrs. Opie’s Sonnet we shall speak our sen- 
timents of, by copying it. 

But we can particularize no farther, unless it be to mention the emi- 
nently beautiful prose piece on ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots; or Twilight Mus- 
ings in Holyrood.” Whoever the author may be, he has a powerful pen, 
and is quite competent to interest the imagination by simple and rapid 
narrative. Such pieces are of permanent interest, and may be read again 
and again with delight. 

Upon the whole, the readers of the ‘ Literary Souvenir” will look for 
another volume with much pleasure ; although it cannot be denied that 
there is much exaggeration and false sentiment in a few of its pieces. 
We allude to their tone of sorrowfulness, which is always absurd ; for 
nobody under the influence of intense sorrow ever speaks a word about it, 
and people who are dying of a broken heart, do not care to inform the 
world of every particular. But these pieces are not numerous, and may 
possibly be overlooked in the present fondness for every thing sad. We 
only mention it en passant. ‘The embellishments are very finely executed. 
No one can fail to be delighted with the charming view of Lyons, the 
Fortress of Saguntum, or that sweet little gem, Kirkstall Abbey. There 
is an air of silence and tranquillity about the latter, that gives it a cha- 
racter, and satisfies the imagination. The view of Paris, also, from Pere 
la Chaise, is very fine; and the aerial perspective happily preserved. 
The remaining plates have likewise their merit ; but fall short, we think, 
of those we have mentioned. 


TRANSLATION OF VOLTAIRE’S EPIGRAM ON ETYMOLOGY. ' 


A lfana ’s derived from Equus, no doubt ; 
Notwithstanding, we cannot but say, 

That in reaching this point, through so winding a route, 
It has changed pretty much by the way. 





1 See the original in p. 486 of this volume, 


























CONTRASTED OPINIONS OF LORD HASTINGS AND SIR CHARLES 
METCALFE, ON THE RIGHT OF INTERFERENCE WITH 
NATIVE INDIAN GOVERNMENTS, 








Iw our last Number we gave a condensed but faithful history of the 
occurrences connected with this subject, from the first formation of the 
house of William Palmer and Co., at Hyderabad, in the year 1814, 
when Mr. Henry Russell was the British Resident there, up to the period 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s assumption of the extraordinary powers wielded 
by him, as the representative of the East India Company, in that capital, 
in the year 1822; with a connected narrative of the several steps taken 
by the Supreme Government at Calcutta, and their Resident at Hyder- 
abad, to destroy the credit, break down the influence, and annihilate the 
power enjoyed by the mercantile and banking firm established under 
their own sanction in that city, as well as to bring the Nizam, his ministers, 
and his people, from their avowed independence, entirely under the yoke 
of British rule. 

It must be unnecessary for us to recapitulate any of the facts stated in 
the preceding article. To preserve the continuity unbroken, however, we 
shall resume the narrative at the point at which we found it necessary to 
break off on that occasion, and introduce, as we proceed, such iliustra- 
tions as the documents before us may offer, and as our space will permit, 
for the sake of giving to those to whom the original papers may not be 
accessible, specimens of the facts as well as opinions bearing on the case, 
in the language in which they have been officially promulgated and 
placed on record. We shall recur, for this purpose, to the letter of Sit 
Charles Metcalfe, written from Hyderabad on the 31st of August, 1822, 
and addressed to the Political Secretary of Government at Calcutta, 
being the formal avowal of the writer’s sentiments on the relative duties 
of rulers and subjects, and his opinions as to the mode in which these 
duties should be enforced on each, by our direct interference in the 
management of the affairs of the Nizam’s dominions. 

We have already expressed the high estimation in which, in com- 
mon with the great majority of the English settled in India, we held Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s liberal opinions in politics, and the general excellence 
of his understanding and character. To these opinions, as far as he 
avows or acts upon them, we still yield our decided and cordial assent. 
It is the mode of their application, in enforcing them upon the adoption 
of other people, to the manifest invasion of their just rights, which forms 
the ground of objection. But to set this in the fairest light to both parties, 
we shall give Sir Charles Metcalfe’s own avowals in his own language ; 
and the remarks of Lord Hastings in reply, in the same faithful manner. 
The following paragraphs are from Sir Charles Metcalfe’s letter to Mr. 
Swinton, Political Secretary of the Bengal Government, dated Hyder- 
abad, 31st August 1822, and commencing at page 213 of the printed 
collection of Hyderabad Papers. 

I propose, in the present despatch, to describe at greater length than hereto- 
fore, for the cognizance of the Most Noble the Governor-General in Council, the 
conceptions with which I have apprehended, and the mode in which I have en- 
deavoured to execute his Lordship’s instructions for the interposition of our advice 
and influence, with a view to the benefit of the Nizam and his subjects. 
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I suppose our interference in his Highness’s affairs to be not merely a right, but 
also a duty, arising out of our supremacy in India, which imposes upon us the 
obligation of maintaining the tranquillity of all countries connected with us; 
and, consequently, of protecting the people from oppression, as no less necessary 
than the guaranteeing of their rulers against revolution. 

The only refuge of a people intolerably vexed, is in emigration or insurrection ; 
and as we secure the Nizam’s Government against rebellion, it seems to be in- 
cumbent on us to save his subjects from grievous oppression. 

If the Nizam ruled his subjects with equity and prudence, our interposition be- _ 
tween them, I presume, would be neither necessary, nor expedient, nor just. In 
like manner, we should be excluded from interference by propriety, policy, and 
inclination, if his Minister ruled for him in a wise and becoming manner. 

Interference in the internal concerns of states under our protection is neither 
desirable nor generous, when it can be avoided: and should only then be resorted 
to, when it is clearly necessary for the preservation of the people from the misery 
and destruction which must ever attend oppression and misrule. 

On the other hand, if interposition be a duty, when clearly necessary for the 
relief of the people, it would seem to be so in a more than ordinary degree, when 
‘ country is governed by a Minister supported by our influence, and absolute in 

is power. 

In every case where we support the ruling power, but more especially in such 
& case as that last described, we become responsible, in great measure, for the 
— of the Government, and if they are hurtful to the people, we aid in inflicting 
the injury. : 

Such a the notions with which I came to Hyderabad; such were the con- 

ceptions which I entertained of the views of the Governor-General in Council, in 
authorizing the Resident to interpose his advice and influence for the better ma- 
nagemient of the Nizam’s affairs. 
_ After I had taken charge of the Residency, I found that the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the Nizam’s Government increased, if possible, the claim which 
the people had on us for protection, and even called on us to interfere for the 
sake of the sovereign himself. The Prince had entirely withdrawn from public 
affairs, under the influerice of either indolence or disgust. The nominal Chief 
Minister had no power in the state; but his official deputy ruled with a sway 
so absolute and exclusive, that it might justly be called an usurpation, were 
it not that there is no visible effort on the part of the sovereign to throw it off, 

Inasmuch as it was uncertain whether the Nizam’s virtual abdication might 
hot, in part, proceed from our known support of the actual Minister, the situa- 
tion of the Prince seemed to constitute an additional claim to our care, lest the 
welfare of his dominions should suffer from the misrule of the servant sustained 

y our power. 

All accounts concurred in describing the state of the country as suffering 
greatly from oppression, and rapidly deteriorating in every way; the revenues 
diminishing; and extortion, the cause of the evil; raging with unbounded sway ; 
justice unthought ofyexcept through the aid of British interference. 

Notwithstanding the measures adopted by my predecessor, the great root of 
évil remained untouched. Extortion was the Minister’s chief vice, and extortion 
remained uncontrolled. The cultivators, the chief source of the state revenue, 
aud the victims of unprincipled exaction, remained unprotected. 

A Native Goversment is little else than a great landlord, and if its tenants 
and cultivators be not cherished, the estate must soon be ruined. The Minister 
had deceived Mr. Russell by promises on this point, but the power remained 
in his own hands without check, and he had continued to abuse it without re- 
morse. The revenues had greatly fallen from excess of exaction ; the population, 
in considerable numbers, had emigrated; no confidence existed. The very re- 
sources of extortion were nearly exhausted ; but the Minister still persisted in his 
ruinous course. , 

The very first step towards any real and useful reform, seemed to be, to define 
the demands of the Government on the cultivators ; and to this object, as the most 
essential of all, my-views were directed. - 

I obtained a very ready assent, on the part of the Minister, to the propositions 
Which [ made to him on this subject ; and it was determined that settlements of 
the revenue, for a term of years, should be made throughout the Nizam’s domi- 
nions with each village separately, where such a mode of settlement might not 
interfere with pre-existing rights, 
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In somé districts, the settlements were to be made by English gentlemen, vested 
with authority for that purpose. Inthe rest, the Minister promised to make the 
settlements himself, on the principle adopted. 

It was evident, in the progress of the settlement, that the mere entering into 
engagements would not suffice, unless care were taken that they should not be 
violated. ‘The inclination to extort the last farthing that could be squeezed out 
of the people was so manifest on the part of tlie Minister and his dependants, 
and seemed so incorrigible, that no hope could be entertained of the permanency 
of any arrangements, unless means were devised to obtain information of their 
violation. 

This led to the nomination of officers charged with the general duty of re- 
ceiving the complaints of cultivators or’ethers oppressed by the Government, 
and obtaining redress for them, either by application to local Authorities, or by 
representation to the Resident, and through him to the Nizam’s Government. 

Circumstances have since proved the necessity of this arrangement; for nu- 
merous instayces of exaction, beyond the amount fixed by the leases, have been 
detected. The Minister also evinces a systematic disregard for engagemetits, 
especially such as are entered into with the cultivators; so that without this check 
on his subordinates, there could be no hope of the settlements being maintained. 
I am, indeed, convinced, that our interposition, for the essential purpose of limit- 
ing the demands of the Government on the people, and giving confidence to the 
latter, would have been utterly fruitless, without this indispensable measure of 
precaution. 

Any interference whatever in the affairs of a foreign Government being, in my 
opinion, objectionable, if it can be avoided, I have often considered anxiously 
what course could be pursued, other than that which has been adopted. 

The only doubt which, it seems to me, we have to combat, is that which at- 
taches to any interference whatever in the affairs of a foreign country. That 
doubt I miglit consider as set at rest, by the authority conveyed to the Resident 
by the orders of the Governor-General in Council. Moreover, our interfererice at 
this court is not of recent date, but, in one shape or another, of long standing ; 
and if it be right to interfere in behalf of our own interests, by imposing a Minis- 
ter on the country, it cannot surely be wrong to interpose for the interests of the 
people, with a view to their protection against his rapacity. 

At present, by imposing a Minister on a Prince, and supporting that Minister 
during our pleasure, we make the Sovereign subject to his servant; we make the 
Minister tyrant over his master; we patronize a virtual usurpation ; and if the 
man whom we choose for our own purposes be a vicious ruler, we sanction, by our 
countenance, all the evils of his misrule. 

And, for so doing, we should not at present have the plea of necessity; for the 
Same power which can enable us to support a Minister obnoxious to his Prince, 
might enable us to exercise, in a less objectionable manner, sufficient control over 
the policy of the Prince and his Ministers, whoever they might be. 

The conduct, therefore; at this court, which I should conceive to be best suited 
to our present circumstances in India, would be, to court the good will of the 
Prince himself, in preference to that of any of his servants; to act cordially with 
any Minister of his selection, and to fix our attention on measures, rather that 
on men. 


The reply of Lord Hastings to this Letter of Sir Charles Metcalfe 
would deserve republication complete ; but as we shall require our space 
for further extracts from other documents of interest, we shall confine 
ourselves to those paragraphs only of his Lordship’s reply which bear 
most essentially on the points in dispute. They are as follow—p. 224. 


In the second paragraph of your first letter you say, that ‘* you suppose our 
interference in the Nizam’s affairs to be not merely right, hutalso a duty, arising 
out of onr supremacy in India, which inrposes onus the obligation of maintaining 
the tranquillity of all countries connected with us, and consequently of protecting 
the people from oppression, as no less necessary than the guaranteeing of their 
rulers against revolution.” ‘The assumption of our possessing an universal su- 
premacy in India, involving such rights as you have described, is a mistake. 
Over states, which have, by particular-engagements, rendered themselves pro- 
fessedly feudatory, the British Government does exercise supremacy ; but it 
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never has been claimed, and certainly never has been acknowledged, in the case 
of Native Powers standing within the denomination of allies. Although a virtual 
supremacy may, undoubtedly, be said to exist in the British Government, from 
the inability of other states to contend with its strength, the making such a su- 
periority a priuciple singly sufficient for any exertion of our will, would be to 
misapply that strength, and to pervert it to tyrannic purposes. 

Jn your third paragraph you observe, ‘* the only refuge of a people intolerably 
vexed, is in emigration or insurrection ; and as we secure the Nizam’s Govern-. 
ment against rebellion, it seems to be incumbent on us to save his subjects from 
grievous oppression.” The argument of supremacy having been set aside, 
nothing but the tenour of some special engagement could render us liable to the 
call, or allot tous the title for such interposition. Our treaties, characterizing 
the Nizam as an independent sovereign, authorize no such latitude. When, for 
our private views, that prince was constrained to support a body of our troops, to 
be stationed near his capital, the then government disguised the interested op- 
pressiveness of making him pay a portion of our army for holding him in thral- 
dom, by a sturdy declaration, that his Highness had spontaneously sought the 
aid of a subsidiary force, to secure his person and territories. The veil thus 
thrown over our policy, required that any stipulations which could mark the 
prostration of his power should be forborne, so that, in appearance, he legiti- 
mately retained his freedom. . The measure, however, really placed him at our 
mercy. It was hardly to be imagined, that our advantage would not be abused, 
and it was abused: the independence which the very conditions of the compact 
recognized, and pledged us to respect, was set at nought. Gradual but unequi- 
vocal encroachments on the Nizam’s just authority were perceived by the Ho- 
nourable Court, and a more becoming system was enjoined. « The Governor~- 
General in Council laboured to introduce it ;—a work of no small difficulty when 
the country was so disorganized ;—and having established an understanding with 
Rajah Chundoo Loll for the correction and future conduct of affairs (this Go- 
vernment, in return, binding itself to support that Minister), the Resident was 
directed to adopt a course of conciliatory counsel, instead of those starts of des- 
potic dictation which had before been in use. That limited degree of interference 
would still be objectionable, but for the common interest between the two Go- 
vernments, that his Highness’s territories should be restored to prosperity: yet 
even that excuse would be insufficient, were not our influence to be managed 
with delicacy, and to be unavowed. Such is the distinct nature of our relations 
with the Nizam; and a disregard of its terms would be no less repugnant to ge- 
neral principles, than to the orders of this Government. 

Paragraphs four and five plead necessity for our interposition, because the 
Nizam does not rule his subjects with equity and prudence. The fact of mal-ad~ 
ministration is unquestionable, and must be deplored. Does that, however, de- 
cide the mode in which alteration is to be effected ?. Where is our right to deter- 
mine, that the amount of the evil is such as to demand our taking the remedy. 
into our hands ? His Lordship in Council observes, that the necessity stated | is 
altogether constructive. - Were such a pretence allowable, a powerful state would 
never wanta colour for subjugating a weak neighbour. The consequence is so 
obvious, that no principle in the law of nations leaves room for acting on such a 
presumption. It is admitted that if convulsions rage so violently in one state, 
as clearly to threaten the excitation of ferment in a bordering one, the latter may 
be justified in reducing to order the nation by which its tranquillity was menaced. 
This, however, is an extreme case, at the same time that it is of a description 
strictly defined. No analogy exists between indisputable exigency and an as- 
serted convenience, where vague arbitrary charges, if tolerated as a ground of 
procedure, would furnish ready pretext for the foulest usurpations. 

In the twenty-sixth paragraph you mention, that the British officers acting 
under you, and charged with the duty of receiving, in the districts over which 
they were respectively placed, appeals of the cultivators against any exactions 
attempted by the native functionaries, were ‘* also authorized and directed to 
give their attention to the suppression of depredations, robberies, and such 
crimes as affect the safety of the community.” The first duty was of a very deli- 
cate discharge. With regard to that which was superadded, a more ostentatious 
assumptiqn of the Government could not well be imagined. 

In the mean time, the Governor-General in Council must require your holding 
a vigilant eye over those yery young and inexperienced individuals, to whom 
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that important superintendence is delegated. You must be sensible, that the 
possession of a power, large in proportion as it is undefined, may readily lead ta 
a flippant parade of it, than which nothing could be more revolting to natives of 
consequence ; you must, therefore, check austerely any unnecessary exhibition of 
superiority. 


The reader will make his own comment on the opposite views taken 
by Lord Hastings and Sir Charles Metcalfe, on the question of inter- 
ference as a right and duty, and the extent to which it ought to be 
exercised by us on foreign states, or those more emphatically said to be 
“ taken under our protection.” We shall pass on to the continuation of 
the narrative. 

On the 8th of September 1822, Sir Charles Metcalfe addressed the 
Bengal Government, submitting a statement of what he believed to be the 
debts of the Nizam’s Government, of which he considers 17 lacs to bé 
due to native money-lenders; 15 lacs arrears due to troops; 10 lacs 
unsettled claims of the British Government; and 4 lacs the usual ad- 
vance of peshcush;! making, in all, 46 lacs of rupees. The debt to 
W. Palmer and Co. he estimates at 83 lacs, making, together, 129 lacs 
of rupees, or about a million and a quarter sterling. The statement of 
Revenue and Expenditure is thus given— 


Revenue, including peshcush oeeeee 1,89,33,553 rupees. 
Expenditure, exclusive of interest of debt... ...1,75,11,400 


Surplus applicable to charges of debt..........14,22,153 


To this statement the Resident adds his opinion, that it would be far 
from discouraging, in the present prospects of the country, if the British 
Government would but relieve the Nizam’s Government from its embar- 
rassments, by lending it money at a-lower rate of interest ; and by pro- 
curing it at lower rates from other quarters. 

Such a mode of relief: would be unobjectionable, provided the parties 
who ‘had already lent the sums required by the Nizam were indemnified 
for all the losses that must acciue to them from such a transfer of debt. 
But without doing this, it would be .as unjust as it would be to interfere 
with the due fulfilment of any contract for which each party had perhaps 
made such extensive arrangements as might lead to fortune if the con- 
tract were faithfully adhered to, and to ruin if prematurely destroyed. 
If the Nizam or his minister had borrowed of W. Palmer and Co. at too 
high an interest, this was the necessary result of the low state of their 
credit, andthe insecurity of property and engagements in their dominions. 
It is admitted on all sides, that the rate of interest received by W. Pal- 
mer and Co., high as it might be, was not so high as that which had been 
paid to other loan-contractors, before they supplied the funds required. 
It is also admitted that W. Palmer and Co. were themselves obliged to 
pay a very high interest to those from whom they procured the funds for 
this perpose, in order to induce persons to place it in their hands, and 
that their profit on the transaction, in borrowing at 12 and 14, and lend- 
ing at 16 and 18 per.cent., was not greater than that of the English 
agen¢y-houses throughout all India, who at that period borrowed at 6. 





1 An annual sym of seven lacs of rupees paid by the East India Company to the 
Nizam, for certain territories ceded by him to them, and worth at least double 
that amount, 
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and 8, and lent at 10 and 12—among their own countrymen, besides 
adding charges of commission, insurance, and other items, that occasioned 
some of those to.whom they lent money to pay 14, 16, and even 18 per 
cent. for the use of the capital required by them for purposes of trade, or 
the payment of their current expenses of living. If we add to this the 
fact that W. Palmer and Co. possessed no real monopoly for the supply 
of money to the Nizam at Hyderabad, but that whatever the minister 
took from them in the way of loan, he took with his eyes open, and his 
hands free to go wherever he could get supplied on cheaper terms, it will 
be difficult to understand wherein consisted the great crime of Palmer 
and Co., unless it were in making as much of their cash as the circum- 
stances in which they were placed enabled them, without force or coer- 
cion, to effect. To those who still cling to the Usury Laws, as a relic of 
“the wisdom of our ancestors,” this will no doubt appear a crime of no 
ordinary magnitude. But to all who regard the utmost profits that can 
be made on money, to be as fair and honourable as the same amount of 
profits on land, houses, and merchandise of every description, such an 
accusation as that of receiving “ usurious interest” will only meet with 
merited contempt. 

As to the inseparable connexion of high interest with insecurity of the 
principal lent, whoever has watched the fate of the Poyais scrip, the 
Spanish bonds, and other miscalled securities, on the Stock Exchange of 
England, must know that any attempt to fix the real rate of interest, would 
be as vain as attempts to fix the price of any particular stock, the one 
necessarily determining the other, and both being entirely dependent 
upon the public opinion of the security and honesty of the parties to whom 
the loans are granted. If any reader should wonder why the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, himself rich in private hoards of treasure, should find it 
difficult to borrow money in India ata moderate rate of interest, we need 
only point his attention to the existing credit of Ferdinand, the King 
of Spain, at the head of a more civilized and a more powerful kingdom, 
(sveak and unstable as it is,) than the Nizam of Hyderabad; and if he 
cannot, with all the means and appliances that have: been tried on his 
behalf, procure a single million on any terms at all, why should a Mo- 
hammedan despot, whom all parties describe as the most depraved and 
abandoned of men, hope for greater success ? 

. The truth is, that unless the guarantee of the British Government, and 
the distinct and explicit pledge of their protection had been extended to 
W. Palmer and Co., they would never have ventured to trust the Nizam 
and his minister so deeply as they did: but after collecting, on the faith 
of this guarantee, capital from all quarters, to lend it to the Nizam at a 
lower rate of interest than he had previously paid to others, and fairly cal- 
culating on the honourable fulfilment of the stipulated engagements on both 
sides, itdoes appear to us an act of thegrossest dishonesty, as well as cruelty, 
to withdraw, as the East India Directors commanded the Bengal Go- 
vernment to do, that very sanction which they had solemnly pledged, and 
without which not a single tie remained by which the Nizam and his 
minister could be forced to fulfil their engagements. 

. Sir Charles Metcalfe’s proposition, for taking the whole of the debt out 
of the hands of W. Palmer and Co. and transferring it to the Company, 
could only in justice be acceded to on the ground that the original con- 
tracting parties should not suffer by such transfer. They had encountered 
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the risk of any loss that might have arisen to them from the responsible 
engagements into which they had entered; and they were fairly entitled 
to all the profits. Sir Charles Metcalfe’s scheme, however, makes no 
provision for securing this: and provided he can relieve the embarrass~- 
ments of the Nizam (brought on entirely by his own and his minister’s 
improvident conduct), and confirm the influence of the East India Com- 
pany, whose servant he is, over the whole of this extensive country, he 
seems to think it a matter of indifference whether a British house of busi- 
ness—established under the sanction of that very Company, and acknow- 
ledged by himself as well as others to have been productive of essential 
benefit to the Nizam’s government and to the people of Hyderabad—should 
be ruined, and all its constituents crushed in its fall, or not. From what 
we have seen and known of Sir Charles Metcalfe, in former days, we 
can hardly suppose that he would deliberately pronounce this as his opi- 
nion; but his propositions and his conduct necessarily lead to this result ; 
and when evils of such a nature as these occur, they are not the less 
deeply felt by those on whom they fall, because they may happen to have 
sprung from blindness or inattention rather than from premeditated design. 

We shall give a few extracts from this letter of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
in order that the sentiments which he entertains on those subjects may be 
stated in his own way. He says; p. 232. 


. I now proceed to submit for his Lordship’s consideration, the observations 
which occur to me on the present state of the question. 

_ The payment of the whole amount of the demands existing against the Nizam’s 
Government, estimated ahove at Rupees 1,29,39,078, would place the Nizam’s 
Government in such a state of ease and disembarrassment, as would offer the 
best possible opportunity for fixing its future disbursements, so as to prevent the 
recurrence of arrears and balances, and provide a surplus for exigencies. It 
would, however, require constant vigilance on our part, and implicit attention 
an that of the Minister, to counteract his natural disposition towards improvidence, 
to which, on a release from present difficulties, he might, be inclined to give fresh 


vent. 

If his Lordship should deem the advance of so, large a sum too great an effort 
to be made for the benefit of the Nizam’s Government, the payment of the debt 
due to Messrs. Palmer and Co, by an advance of eighty-five lacs, as proposed by 
the Minister, would still be an immense advantage to the Nizam’s Gpvernment, 
and would greatly promote its power of settling other claims. I entertain some 
hope that, in this case, the interest on the debt to native bankers might he re- 
‘ones to twelve per cent. with their consent, through the mediation of the Britisn 
Resident. 

. Ip liquidation of our expected advance, the Minister proposes to pay in the first 

year twelve lacs, to be levied by forced contributions as before described, and, in 
addition, twenty-five lacs by assignments on the revenue for the current year, at 
present held by Messrs. William Palmer, and Co., which would of course be res 
deemed by the discharge of their demands ; in all, thirty-seven lacs for the first 
year, and the peshcush, or seyen lacs, in succeeding years, till the advance be 
wholly repaid. 

If the debt of Messrs. William Palmer and ‘Co. be discharged, it might be in- 
jurious to those gentlemen to do it too suddenly, The pouring in upon them of 
the whole sum at once, might embarrass them as to the disposing of it: it would, 
therefore, perhaps be proper to allow the Resident to consult their convenience 
within reasonable limits, provided that it were not permitted to thwart the main 
object. To allow their.debt, however, to run on at its present high rate of in- 
terest, might operate as an inducement to retard payment. This might be ob- 
viated, by declaring that from the day when payment might be postponed, solely 
to meet their convenience, the interest on the outstanding balances should be re- 
duced to twelve per cent., or any other rate which his Excellency the Governor- 
Generalin Council may deem preferable. 
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The right assumed, in the last paragraph, to fix the maximum of inte- 
rest at any standard which the Governor-General might prefer, is such 
as to strike at the root of all commercial transactions ; and such a measure 
would be equivalent to the minister of England taking the Mexican or 
Colombia loan out of the hands of the contractors to whom it, yielded 
six per cent., and obliging ghem to receive three, while they themselves, 
for the money they had borrowed from others to fulfil their engagements, 
might be paying four and five per cent., a measure that would meet 
with universal reprobation, as it would indeed truly deserve. 

On the 30th of September, 1822, Sir Charles Metcalfe addressed a 
letter to the Bengal Government, in which are certain admissions of 
what appear to us the highly improper interference of a young lieutenant 
or: cornet of a king’s regiment of dragoons, who volunteers to reform 
abuses in his own way, by interfering with and overturning a measure of 
the prime minister of this independent prince and country! The manner 
in which it is admitted, however, by Sir Charles Metcalfe, is worth tran- 
scribing. Hesays; p. 238. 

Lieutenant Hislop, without any prospect of personal advantage, except the 
possible one of recommending himself to future advancement, had, with great zeal 
and public spirit,- volunteered his services to assist in the reform of abuses, and 
had been placed under the orders of Captain Sutherland. Having been detached 
by that gentleman in the districts of his superintendence, he went into Kulburga, 
conceiving it to be one of them, which it was intended to be, though it afterwards 
appeared that the formal order had not been issued, and commenced. a village 
settlement, supposing himself to have authority for that purpose from Captain 
Sutherland, and [supposing] the latter to have it from the Nizam’s Government. 
The measure itself was one much wanted, had always been in contemplation, 
and with the co-operation of the Minister will still be accomplished; but it had 
not been specifically authorized by him at that time, and he had himself made a 
loose general settlement of Kulburga, and could not, of course, brook that it 
should be superseded by any other. ; 

When he apprized me of Lieutenant Hislop’s proceedings I was surprised, for 
I was sure that neither Captai# Sutherland nor Lieutenant Hislop would act with- 
out, supposed authority, and yet the Minister declared, that he had never given 
authority for the settlement of Kulburga. I immediately called on Captain 
Sutherland for explanation, and it appeared, in the end, that a mistake had 
been committed. The mistake was remedied, Lieutenant Hislop’s settlement 
was not confirmed, and a new arrangement was agreed on at the Minister’s sug- 
gestion. ; . 

I cannot attach any blame eitherto Captain Sutherland or to Lieutenant Hislop. 
Both were actuated by most honourable zeal for the successful prosecttion of a 
measure from which they saw great blessings arise, added to a conviction, that 
they were faithfully performing the duty intrusted to them by the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment, and promoting its welfare. ¢ 

There is a distinct charge against Lieutenant Hislop in one of the notes, for 

jutting in confinement the Naib Talookdar, a Government officer of Ferozabad. 
his is positively denied by Lieutenant Hislop, and remains unconfirmed. I cannot 
entertain the slightest doubt of Lieutenant Hislop’s veracity. 


The whole of these extracts are full of matter for reflection, in which 
we cannot here indulge ; but the reader will no doubt see the mischievous 
doctrines ‘enforced, in considering zeal, and an erroneous conviction of 
being right, a sufficient excuse for positive misconduct, and setting up the 
mere reputation for veracity of any individual against a distinct charge, 
which required to be carefully inquired into, and the evidence on both 
sides heard, before a decision was passed. Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 
almost every. letter that he writes, lets out the secret of his jealousy at the 
power and influence and distinction enjoyed by Messrs. W. Palmer & Co. 
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though this is almost an unavoidable consequence of large commercial 
transactions and great wealth: and is not at all more extraordinary than 
the influence enjoyed by the Goldsmids, the Rothchilds, the Barings, 
and other great loan contractors, each in their day, and in the country in 
which their financial operations have been most extensive. Some of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s expressions on this subjegt deserve to be extracted. 
He says; p. 243. 

Messrs. William Palmer and Co. possess and exercise in this country an extra- 
ordinary power, which has no connection with their commercial character. - It 
arises from a supposition of their possessing influence in the British Government, 
and is confirmed by the peculiar character of the Minister, Ckundoo Loll. 

Of the accuracy of this position I have not the least doubt; but I know not 
that I can establish the same conviction at a distance by any representation. "It 
comes, however to my understanding continually, by what I see and hear, and 
am sensible of in this quarter; but it is impossible to.embody in description the 
mass of evidence on which it is formed. Much passes away and is forgotten, 
though it leaves its effect; much is too trivial to be noticed individually, though 
each particular helps to make the aggregate. The striking instances which are 
in recollection, and may be adduced, will perhaps convey but a faint idea of the 
impressions necessarily caused by the whole. 


It is worthy of remark, that most of the evidence here alluded to, is 
admitted to have been obtained from the conduct and private confession 
of Chundoo Loll, who, like most of the natives of India, appears to have 
been a complete master in the art of duplicity: and yet, of this same 
Chundoo Loll, on whose veracity Sir Charles Metcalfe places due reliance 
when he communicates any thing unfavourable to the character of Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co. he thus speaks, in a paragraph almost immediately 
following ; p. 244. 

I need not remark on the insincerity and duplicity of Chundoo Loll. What he 
says to-day, he would not scruple to contradict to-morrow, and it is not possible 
to fix him to atiy point from which he wishes to make his escape. It is notthere- 


fore, so much on what he says, as on what I see done, that my conviction of his 
belief of the influence of Messrs. William Palmer aud Co. is founded. 


The Resident goes on to detail some of the modes in which this influence 
was exercised: but it is clear that it was not against the influence 
itself, but against those by whom it was used, that his wrath was kindled. 
As a proof of this, after complaining that their power and authority, de- 
rived although he admits it to be from the support of the minister himself, 
was “such as no other merchants possessed, and such as no merchants 
OUGHT to possess ;”? and enumerating some of the modes in which it was 
exercised, he ends by saying; p. 244. 

Ihave seen the jagheers of one of the first nobles of the state seized and 
sequestered, as they still remain, for the payment of his debt to them. J see no 
rf in this ; but it would not have been done for any other merchants in 
the land. 

1 do not mean te accuse Messrs. William Palmer and Co. of making an 
unfair use of their power: they may exercise it perhaps with great moderation; 
but it is a power which DOES NOT PROPERLY BELONG TO MERCHANTS, and ough 
not to be intrusted to persons who have only their own interests to regard. 


We must extract another portion of this remarkable letter of Sir Charles 





2 One is naturally Jed to ask, Who are the East India Company? Merchants. 
Who is Sir Charles Metcalfe? A servant of these merchants. If, then, no 
merchants ought to possess such power; from whence would this servant. of 
merchants derive his right to-rule? - 
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Metcalfe's, to show the reader what are the notions entertained by the 
servants of the East India Company abroad, when contrasting their own 
importance with that of other persons. It is already known to the reader 
that the house of Palmer and Co. was established at Hyderabad under 
the express sanction of the Bengal Government. It appears that the 
members of that establishment regarded Sir Charles Metcalfe’s conduct 
in no very favourable light, as it affected their interests: and like men, as 
well as merchants,they determined to resist what they deemed an encroach- 
ment on their rights. ‘‘What!” exclaims the Resident, “a set of merchants 
dare to come to issue with the representative of the British Government! 
the thing is perfectly unintelligible.” Now, it should be observed in the 
first place, that Sir Charles Metcalfe was the servant of the East India 
Company: and they are in no respect whatever any part of the British 
Government. Neither the King, Lords, and Commons of England, nor 
the people from whom all these derive their power, had any thing what- 
ever to do with the disputes in agitation at Hyderabad : nor did Sir Charles 
Metcalfe possess the slightest ‘authority from them to assume the high 
sounding title of “representative of the British Government at Hydera- 
bad.” But even if he had, can he be ignorant of the fact that merchants 
in England will dare to come to issue, not with the representative merely, 
but with the British Government itself? and that the humblest individual 
in the realm may dispute even the acts of the highest 1 in a court of law? 
After all, it appeared that this “‘ coming to issue” meant no more, than 
that if Sir Charles Metcalfe should oppose what they considered their just 
claims, they would themselves forward such letters of remonstrance as the 
minister might think proper to add to their own, in their appeals to the 
Supreme Government of Bengal for redress. Had all the members of 
the house been British-born subjects, it seems this could not be lawfully 
done ; as the regulations of the East India Company provide that no com- 
plaints against ‘public functionaries in their service shall be handed up 
to Government but through these functionaries themselves—a simple but 
effectual: way of shutting out complaint altogether. It happened, how- 
ever, that the two Palmers, who were leading members of. this firm, were 
natives of India, not liable to the operation of this law, and moreover, 
that they were, from long residence at Hyderabad, and previous service 
as officers in the army of the Nizam, considered as his subjects. They 
therefore sent the letters of the minister, complaining of the conduct of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe; and for the exercise of this just right of appealing 
against what they deemed injustice, a right which ought to be open to all 
men, Sir Charles Metcalfe’s anger is extreme. But we must give his 
own words. He says; p. 246. 

There are even symptoms occasionally of Messrs. William Palmer and Co.’s 
presuming on the possession of the influence ascribed to them. Sir William 
Rumbold once let fall, above a year ago, either designedly or incautiously, not 
however in my heariug, that if I would not agree to any measures for their ac- 
commodation, they must come to issue with me. How Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co. were to come to issue with the Representative of the British Government, 
when they were pursuing their own interests and he was protecting those of the 
public, I'did not at first comprehend ; but the menace is now intelligible. The 
transmission of complaints against me, on the part of the Nizam’s Minister, i is a 
full explanation of that text. 

* T understand, from good authority, that Mr. William Palmer in forwarding 
the Minister’s letters, } pretended that he did so as a subject of the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment, bound to attend to its wishes, This plea was disingenuous, and 
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might be termed ungrateful, as throwing off, for an unworthy purpose, the So- 
vereignty of the British Government, to which he owes every thing. Is itas the 
son of General Palmer, the distinguished servant of the Honourable Company, 
or as the brother of Mr. John Palmer, the eminent British merchant; or as the 
partner of Sir William Rumbold, that Mr. William Palmer pretends to be a sub- 
ject of the Nizam? Is it because he resides and carries on his concerns under the 
protection of the British Residency and the British flag, that he affects to be 
bound to aid the Nizam’s Minister in an attack on the British Representative, 
with a view ¢o shake off British interference? If Mr. William Palmer were, in 
apy real sense, a subject of the Nizam’s Government, his thumbs would have 
been brought to the screw before now, to extract from him some of that wealth 
which, owing to British blood, British education, British, connections, and 
British influence, he has drawn in such copious streams frum the Nizam’s 
country. 


After this, Sir Charles declares that he is not at all angry, and even 
labours to prove it so: but the scene of Sir Anthony Absolute and his 
son Jack, in the excellent Play of Sheridan, involuntarily forces itself 
upon the memory. 

But, to be serious, how could Mr. W. Palmer be said to owe every 
thing to the British Government, when the greater portion of his life 
had been passed in the military service of the Nizam, and the principal 
wealth of himself and his family consisted of the pensions they received 
for such service from the Nizam? Again, can the mere act of sending a 
letter of complaint be truly said to be throwing off the sovereignty of 
the British Government? or, a fair and legal remonstrance against in- 
justice, be called an attack for the purpose of shaking off British inter- 
ference? As to this, indeed, we know not who would like the interference 
of a Resident of any kind with their mercantile concerns. In any other 
country than India, it would be spurned at and resisted, to the last. The 
closing sentence respecting ‘‘thumb-screws,” for extracting wealth, is 
delivered in such a manner as almost to make one think Sir Charles 
regretted their not being applied for such a worthy purpose. But, we 
ask again—Who are the East India Company? and what copious 
streams, not of wealth merely, but of blood, and innocent blood too, have 
they not drawn from every part of India? Have they not, by means of 
their “ British blood, British education, British connexions, and British 
influence,” dethroned nearly all the legitimate sovereigns of the country ? 
Have they not robbed the heir to almost every throne in India, of: his 
rightful possession ; and reduced to the most abject submission, all who 
still retain the shadow of their former power? Have they not, moreover, 
wrung from the inhabitants of every part of this extensive country, all 
that they could possibly extract from them in taxes and tribute, leay- 
ing them little more than enough for the most humble subsistence ? 
Yet, who shall place the thumb-screws on these? Whatever Messrs, 
William Palmer and Co. obtained by the profits of their mercantile 
transactions, did not force a single rupee from any poor man against his 
will. The East India Company, however, losing, as they avow, on 
all their commercial transactions with India (which, nevertheless, they 
still continue) make up this loss, and accumulate a large surplus gain 
besides, exacting by force, from the poorest people in the land, the utter- 
most farthing they have to spare, and putting up the land to sale, 
without scruple or remorse, if any portion of their arrears shall remain 
for a single year unpaid! We might go on to pursue the contrast, to 
the no small discredit of what is called the Honourable Company, and 
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their system; but it must be unnecessary. The day will come, when 
the thumb-screws of the British Parliament will be applied to them in 
their turn; and though they may not be compelled to disgorge any 
portion of their ill-gotten wealth, or to restore to'the natives of India what 
they have taken fromthem; yet, by the abbolition of theircharter, we hope 
to see at least a stop put to further aggressions of the same description, 
and an improved system take the place of the present!odious and abo- 
minable despotism, which keeps so many millions in slavery and degra- 
dation. 

We find this subject expand under our hands, in a manner not easy to 
be prevented, and yet such as we would not willingly indulge; because 
it is desirable, for many reasons, to include it within our usual limits. 
But where this is evidently impossible, we must be content with an ap-. 
proximation to the desirable medium between a brevity that would leave 
the subject incomplete and unintelligible, and a diffuseness that would 
be tiresome and defeat the end in view, that of interesting public at- 
tention in a question of the highest public importance, inasmuch as it 
is illustrative of the system of government that prevails in British 
India, and has a tendency to lead to the agitation of the great question, 
whether such a system should be allowed to continue a moment longer 
than the interests and happiness of the people, for whose benefit it is 
professedly maintained, require. 

“‘ Necessity, the tyrant’s ready plea,” however applicable to other 
systems, is, happily, not the least so to this.—An intelligent correspon- 
dent has shown, by his letter inserted in our last Number, “ that the 
legal term for the existence of all public charters, is their continuing to 
operate for the public good: that this is the declared object of all such 
grants, as well as the declared condition of their duration.” If tried by 
this rule, the charter of the East India Company should have been 
abolished long ago. It is, however, fast approaching its termination : 
and its hold on public sympathy for support, which has never been very 
strong, is growing weaker and weaker every day. It shall be our duty 
to collect facts for public use; and, with the increased and increasing 
intelligence of the age, on questions of political economy and legislation, 
the advocates of monopoly and despotisin must fall before those of un- 
restricted commerce and government by law. When this triumph is 
achieved, the destruction of the East India Company is certain; and, 
considering that not a single individual now in their service in India, 
need be injured in the slightest degree by their fall, while tens of thou- 
sands, nay millions would be benefited by the change; and that none but 
the twenty-four Directors, and their immediate dependents, would have 
any thing to regret, while their loss of patronage would be a public 
gain; itis hardly too much to hope that not 100 voices in England would 
be raised in their behalf, out of the millions that form the population of 
the British Isles. 

We shall return to the subject of the transactions at Hyderabad, in 
our next, as they are full of illustrative, and therefore, valuable matter. 
In the mean time, while on the subject of the probable duration of the 
presentsystem of government upheld by the East India Company, we cannot 
do better than conclude, in the words of an eloquent and philosophical 
writer, whose work we again take an opportunity of recommending to 
the early and -attentive perusal of all who desire to possess in a small 
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space the most accurate and complete view of the great questions con- 
ne cted with the Government of India, that has appeared for many years. 
T he writer says : : 

“«« The insufficiency of the Company, as an organ for the Government 
of India, results from the incompatibility of their constitution, not only 
with the Colonial System, which we must speedily adopt, but with 
any course of precedent or equitable administration, as it respects the 
natives, with distinct responsibility as it regards England, or with that 
respect which the European functionaries ought to entertain for their 
nominal masters. To talk of ‘ preserving, cherishing, and enshrining’ 
such a system; of ‘guarding it at once with the armour of law and 
enchantment of opinion,’ is to war with the unconquerable instincts 
of nature, the consenting testimony of experience, the plainest dictates 
of justice, the irrefragable conclusions of political wisdom. But the 
days are numbered during which it will be permitted to cumber the 
ground.—Already it begins to stagger, crack, and gape; and whoever 
shall contribute to its entire subversion, will deserve well of his country, 
of India, and of mankind.” 





TO THE MUSES—A SONNET. 


Ye are, they say, mere fictions of the brain, 
And ne’er infused into the golden lay 

One fiery spark of soul, nor potent sway 

E’er held o’er minstrel while he poured his strain; 
We pray, these sceptics tell, your aid in vain ; 
Ye have no seat on high Parnassus’ hill, 

Nor e’er with songs th’ Olympian audience thrill, 
While Jove nods smiling on your happy train. 
Let sceptics laugh, I own your pleasing skill, 

I feel your power come rushing on my soul, 

And hope, so I your high behests fulfil, 

Ye will in Fame’s long list my name enroll, 
Showing that passion, unassisted, may 

A name encircle with the glorious bay. 


Bron. 





3<An Inquiry into the Expediency of applying the principles of Colonial 
Policy to the Government of India, and of effecting an essential change in its 
landed tenures, and consequently, in the character of its inhabitants.” 8vo. 
J, M. Rirhardson, 
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DUTIES OF GOVERNOR-GENERAL’'S AGENTS. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Str,—In the published intelligence concerning the Burmese war, 
mention las several times been made of Mr. Scott, the Governor- 
General’s Agent; and from the way in which that gentleman has been 
spoken of, ! it would seem that the military operations are controlled, if 
not directed, by him. Among your readers are a considerable number of 
persons who are desirous of obtaining some acquaintance with Indian 
affairs, and who depend for their information entirely on your Magazine. 
On them (of whom the writer is one) you will confer an obligation, if you 
will bestow a few lines in your next Number, on the explanation of the 
office and authority of the Governor General’s Agent. We hope to find 
that he bears no resemblance to the Dutch Commissioners who clogged 
the operations of the great Duke of Marlborough. Pardon this intrusion 
from, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 

Nov, 22, 1824. A SuBscRIBER. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


WE are happy to have it fu otr power to answer the inquiry of our Corres- 
pondent ; and take this occasion to say, that we shall be glad to reply to any 
questions of a similar nature that may be proposed to us by those who desire in- 
formation on any topic within our knowledge. 

A Governor-General’s Agent, of which there are perhaps a dozen in different 
quarters of India, is a Civil Servant in the Political Department, who is sent 
to such points as occasion may require, with powers little inferior to that of a 
Resident, the name’ given to stationary ambassadors at the native Courts. 
Such Resideuts as those at Delhi, Hyderabad, Nagpore, Katmandoo, Lucknow, 
&c. are considered to be the representatives of the Governor-General himself; 
and they exercise almost unlimited, power in civil, military, and political 
transactions otcurring within their respective proviuces, receiving reports from 
numerous official dependents around them, and maintaining a correspondence 
with the Political Secretary at Calcutta, through whom also they receive the 
suggestions or orders of the Supreme Government as to the general line of policy 
they are to pursue, the details being generally left to themselves. 

An Agent of ‘the Governor-General is but one step below a Resident. His 
powers are nearly the same in their nature, though never so extended in degree. 
The Resident is stationary at a native Court, with splendid allowances. ‘The 
Agent moves in sucli parts of the country as may not possess a Court or a Resi- 
dent, and has a smaller salary and more limited suite. He maintains, however, 
a constant correspondence with the Political Secretary at Calcutta. Fhe Military 
Commander, in the district in which the agent may be, is subject to his orders, as to 
whether operations are to be carried on, when, and on what scale ; but the details of 
such operations are generally, or at least ought to be, left to the Commander 
himself. It has perpetually happened, however, that the Governor-General’s 
Agent, who is always a civilian, has assumed more on this head than has been 
agreeable to the Military Commander, and perpetual misunderstandings have 
been' the nécessary result. The office appears to be a useless one, since the 
Commander could receive his politieal orders from head-quarters ; and if 
he be fit for his command, he must be competent to do all that a Governor-Ge- 
neral’s Agent, who is always a much younger man, can do: It is a brauch of pa- 
tronage, however, peculiar to the Governor-General, and one, of which few would 
have tie virtue to recommend the abolition. For this very reason, however, it 
is likely to be in general most inefficiently filled ; and the whole of the Gevernor- 
General’s Agents throughout India could, we believé, be better spared than any 
other class of public servants whatever. 





1 See Oriental Herald, No. xi. p, 434, 
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INTEREST EXCITED IN ENGLAND ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
INDIAN PRESS. 


Ir is not our intention to go deeply into this subject; not because our 
sense of its paramount importance is in the slightest degree lessened, or 
our zeal in its behalf abated : but from an unwiilingness to recur too fre- 
quently, or too largely, to a question which some few think has been suf- 
ficiently discussed already, though we confess that we shall never con- 
sider this to be the case, until the odious and detestable regulations still 
in force in Bengal to restrain all liberty of discussion are abrogated and 
annulled for ever. So far, indeed, are all men from being satisfied with 
a mere discussion of the merits of this great question “‘ once and no more,” 
that a warm friend of his fellow-creatures, and a lawyer, on hearing that 
the Board of Control had not yet sent out orders to repeal the regula- 
tions in question, declared, that were he a member of the House of Com- 
mons, he would rise every night without intermission, until his end should 
be attained, to ask Mr. Wynn, as President of the Board of Control, 
wy orders had not been sent out to repeal, without a moment’s delay, 
the unconstitutional, despotic, and degrading regulations of Mr. John 
Adam, by which he had dared to call all his fellow countrymen slaves, 
and unfit to be trusted with the commonest privilege of this species. 
Perhaps this question will be asked, and repeated till it can be answered 
satisfactorily. But, for that we must wait until the Parliament assembles, 
In the mean time it will be gratifying to our readers in India to learn, 
that the subject is gradually acquiring greater importance and greater 
interest in the eyes of the public of England, than most people thought 
probable. 

To say nothing of the Daily and Weekly Papers, by the leading writers 
in which, the question has been directly as well as incidentally treated, 
the Monthly periodicals have taken it up warmly, and we doubt not but 
the more sluggish and cumbrous Quarterlys will in due time embrace it 
among the topics of their choice. All that is wanted, indeed, for the 
triumph of Truth over Error, in this, as in every other case, is discussion: 
and the question whether the Press of India should be free or enslaved, is 
likely to enjoy this advantage to the full. 

In the fourth Number of a new Monthly Journal, entitled ‘‘ The Palla- 
dium,” the Editor has chosen for the subject of his leading article “‘ The 
Press in India ;” and as we know that there are many in that remote coun- 
try, to whom these pages will convey the first intelligence of the fact, we 
know that they will feel gratified by seeing the few passages that we shall 
extract from the article in question, if only as an indication of the feelings 
of those who evidently approach the question for the first time, and are 
entirely uninfluenced by the local interests which are supposed to sway 
the opinions of those who first agitated it in the country itself. The 
following are the sentiments of the writer alluded to : 


There is, perhaps, no subject whatsoever which calls for more attention, or excites 
a greater degree of interest in an Englishman, than one relating to the Liberty of 
the Press. The power of expressing his sentiments both in words and by writing 
is his birthright, and there is no privilege whatever which he regards with more 
Yeneration, and would defend with more zeal. It is to the freedoms of the Press 
that Eygland is indebted for its present state gf prosperity, and, therefore, for 
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Englishmen not to feel grateful for the blessings which it has bestowed on them, 
or tamely to submit to any encroachments on this natural right of giving vent 
to their thozghts, would reduce our countrymen to that state of degradation, 
be we would willingly believe will never exist amongst the natives of this 
island. 

It is, therefore, with feelings of gratification that we observe the interest which 
has been excited in this country, by the efforts made to shackle the press in India 
with unnecessary, and, therefore, unjust restrictions; and we must congratulate 
our countrymen in India on the decided attachment they have shown to the laws 
and privileges of the mother country, and on the just indignation which they 
have evinced at this attempt to deprive them of that liberty which was transmitted 
to them by their ancestors, and which they are bound to transmit in equal purity 
to their posterity. 

Another source of gratification is to find, that in whatever part of the world an 
Englishman may be, he still remains zealously attached to the constitution of his 
native country ; and that however distant from the land of his birth, he bears in 
his bosom those same feelings of detestation of arbitrary power, which have been 
implanted there in his most tender years, which have grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength, and which it is his pride to carry with him un- 
impaired to the last moment of his existence. p. 145, 146. 

The defenders of the new system wish to make us believe, that India is not yet 
fit to enjoy the blessings of a Free Press, and that in process of time it may be 
granted them ; but in the mean time, it must be contented and satisfied that the 
government of the country is doing what is best for them, and that though they 
may not see the policy of certain measures, yet that they are dictated by the 
soundest prudence, and tend to the welfare of the community. People may be 
satisfied where they see every thing going on prosperously ; bat at the same time, 
when they see that great pains are taken to conceal what is doing, and to prevent 
any observations being made on what is passing before their eyes, it is impossi- 
ble to avoid suspecting, that there must be something not fit to meet the light, 
when such evident pains are taken to keep the people in ignorance. Honesty 
ever courts inquiry, and truth seeks the full blaze of day ; vice and knavery 
love to skulk in the dark, and hide their movements from the eye of the world, 

. 150. 

e Another benefit of the native press would be, to render the government ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of the whole population, and be the means of their 
acquiring a greater insight into the situation and minds of the people, than by 
any other means whatsoever. Such journals actually were established, and 
though they. carefully abstained from all topics likely to give offence to govern- 
ment, and were deficient in that vigour which characterizes the Free Press of 
England, yet that must be attributed to the timidity of the Indian character, and 
to that want of confidence so natural to those who find themselves in any new and 
unusual situation. The native Indian press was but in its infancy, and com- 
menced its career with fear and caution, but doubtless had it not been checked 
in the bud, it would soon have attained to maturity and strength. But these hopes 
are blasted ; the regulations of Mr. Adam, like the withering blight, have de- 
stroyed the early blossoms, and we can expect no fruit, at least for a season ; but 
the time will come when the experiment will agaim be tried, and we doubt not 
will then prove to the world how vain were the apprehensions, how false the con- 
clusions of those, who pretended, in their zeal for ignorance and superstition, 
that a Free Press was not adapted to the nature of the natives of India. Nature 
is the same in all climates, and man is composed of the same materials whether 
at the equator or the pole, and it is therefore ridiculous to talk of the people of 
India being unfit to evjuy the blessings of a Free Press. Differences exist between 
us and them in manners and.customs ; they are far behind us in civilization ; but 
by denying them the means of instruction and information, we labour to keep 
them in the same miserable and degraded state, contrary to the direct pledge of 
the British nation, made through their parliament, ‘‘ to forward the intellectual, 
moral, and religious improvement of India, as a primary and bounden duty.” 
Besides, if India be now unfit fora Free Press, what is to render it ever fit, we 
are utterly at a loss to conceive. p. 152, 153. 

But there is one objection against this restriction of the press in India which 
(even could not all the arguments against it and the natural injustice of it induce 
the government to dispense with it) should meet with attention ; which is, that 
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it is illegal. The Governor-General of India has undoubtedly the power of making 
by-laws or regulations for the government of that country; but such laws must 
not be contrary to the laws of England. No enactment of the British Legislature 
declares that it shall be lawful for the Government either to refuse a license for 
printing, or grant it with certain stipulations, or recall it when granted, without 
assigning any cause; why then are such laws made in India? Is it not a direct 
violation of the rights of the residents to fetter the press there with such odious 
restrictions? Ifthese regulations are patiently submitted to, and the mere will of 
the Government is to have all the effect of the law, what a farce it is to establish 
British law, and courts of justice for the dispensing of that law, if the dictum of 
the governor is to render all the wise and salutary provisions of that law unavail- 
ing. p. 153. 

It is not often that the affairs of India excite any great interest among the body 
of the English nation; but on this occasion that hatred of oppression and injus- 
tice, so natural to a free people, has called forth the public indignation on the 
measures adopted for the suppression of free discussion in India; and the late 
discussions at the India House, on the case of Mr. Buckingham, have proved’ 
the harshness with which he was treated, and how uncalled for by the state of 
that country were the measures which led to his banishment ; and shown, in the 
strongest light, that the British power in India can never be endangered by the 
motives of’ government being properly understood. In India likewise, the same 
feeling has been excited so much, that even Mr. Adam has thought it necessary 
to enter into a justification of his motives, and thus to make that appeal to public 
opinion which he denied to others ; and by thus condescending to explain and 
seek the public approval of his actions, he has shown how necessary it is that 
every act of the government should be made known to the public at large. The 
very means he has taken for his own justification prove how utterly unjustifiable 
his acts were, and show more clearly than the strongest arguments, the absolute 
necessity of a Free Press to the well government of India. p. 155, 


The New Monthly Magazine, which is avowedly under the direction 
of Mr. Thomas Campbell the poet, and is to be found on the tables of all 
the principal families in England, has also taken up the subject, in its last 
Number, in an article entitled “The Colonial Press.” As this work is 
better known than the one from which the preceding quotations are given, 
it will be the less necessary to transcribe largely from it. We must do 
the writer the justice, however, to say that he has evinced a thorough 
understanding of his subject, and that his facts and reasonings are so well 
interwoven that the whole article is masterly, incontrovertible, and con- 
vincing. In the circles in which this work is known to be well received, 
we doubt not but that a very deep and powerful impression will be made 
by it: and we feel persuaded that another session of Parliament will not 
be suffered to pass away without the question undergoing a thorough and 
animated discussion. We give the following portions only of the article 
in question; and this chiefly for the satisfaction of our more distant rea 
ders in the interior of India, who may not have access to the original, 
but who will learn with delight that such sentiments as these are expressed 
on a subject in which they. must continue to feel the deepest interest, 
by one of the most popular publications of the day. The writer says: 

The system of government in some of our colonies seen.s-so oppressive, and so 
contrary to the ‘spirit exhibited at home—the exercise of brief authority by the 
underlings, who are omnipotent there, is frequently so wanton and subversive 
of every thing like sense or reason, that it cannot pass much longer without anim- 
adversion in Parliament. The Press, and the property it involves, are, without 
law or the shadow of justice, sacrificed more particularly to the arbitrary des- 
potism of petty tyrants, of men destitute of every thing but blind power, with 
just enough of intellect to see how useful an instrument it may be if devoted ta 
their own purposes, but determined to suppress by force every thing that may be 
deemed: offensive to. themselves or their minions; ytterly regaydless of those 
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rinciples of equity of which their country expects them to be conservators, 
Wasrerse the flag of England waves on the soil of the empire; Englishmen have 
a right to expect their property and privileges shall be protected by law, and by 
the same law as athome. It is sickening to hear the absurd cant uttered in pal- 
liation of the present course of proceeding, which generally centres in expediency, 
unsupported by fact and common sense. Expediency is in all such cases the 
refuge of'wilful error or voluntary blindness, What a government, like that of 
England, wills, it performs; and it is unjust towards its people that in those 
colonies, at least, in which the will of the crown is absolute, and which English- 
men contribute to support from their pockets, or where they are abused and 
swindled by the existence of monopolies similar to that of the East India Com- 
pany, or compelled to import and consume the produce of West India slavery and 
erime, in preference to that which may not be so tainted, they shall not set their 
foot upon the soil which they are so burdened to support, .but they forfeit their 
native rights, and resign into the hands of some obscure and arbitrary individual, 
in a remote part of the world, all which they bold most dear to them in this. 
The dangers which have been pretended as an. excuse for such restrictions, are 
mere bugbears to serve the purpose of the interested: they inflict a positive evil, 
— ae a disgrace to the character, intellect, and liberality of the nation. 
p. 442, 443. 

These remarks may éxemplify the law remedy for the injustice committed 
against an English subject by an authority in a foreign colony; at least. the 
‘* remedy for the wrong” has a strong similitude. He may appeal to Parliament; 
but has such an appeal any chance of success against the individual who may 
have held the power of oppression frém the minister who governs the Parliament, 
and what chance would an individual, without interest, in such a case possess? 
Suppose the law courts of his country will entertain his appeal for justice—the 
noblest fortune must be ruined to bring witnesses, who may not be compelled to 
come, from the other side of the globe to England, and to meet-other expenses ; 
and if he has no fortune, he has no remedy at all, even in name. But supposing 
by the sacrifice of his all, an individual may get his case heard ina law court; 
as the court, necessarily perhaps, has regard to the minutest forms and techni- 
calities, some triviality may give him all his work to go over again. .Why not 
then fix thé reign of law in our colonies as ‘at home, and prevent wrong being 
inflicted upon any without the power of defeiice or redress, or regard to the rights 
of property or personal liberty? At present; an individual; for giving the slightest 
offence to an official, may be abstracted from his; property. and sent thousands of 
miles without the possibility of avoiding utter ruin, though he had been guilty of 
no crime; or rather, perhaps, had deserved the thaiks of the community. ‘This 
state of things demants an alteration, or a remedy a little more substantial than 
Jaw fictions allow at present. p. 444. 

Let us examiné what sort of liberty of the press’ exists out of the pale of the 
law we are recommending; what idea of a Free Press a colonial viceroy, and 
those in authority under him, feel inclined to tolerate. From what has transpired 
at the Cape aiid in India, at which latter place no Turkish oppression is more 
grinding than that upon the press, a person named Adain appears to have been 
zéalous in favouring us with data, on which to. form a judgment on this subject, 
as Lord Somerset has done at the Cape. p. 445. - 

Let us consider the character of a colonial journal belonging to.the most re- 
nowned, the most intellectual, the freest, and richest nation in the world, or 
what a journal vegetating under the gracious and condescending permission and 
auspices of such men as Lord Somerset and Mr. Adam would be permitted to 
do—what might he supposed to constitute, and really does constitute, the beau 
ideal of a newspaper under their impartial government ; and it it should approxi- 
mate a little in resemblance to those which Leopold of Austria hovours with his 
gracious patronage—we beg his pardon, paternal care—it arises from genuine 
similitude.of outline. Such a journal, then, must not presume to comment or 
interfere with the policy of the government in any other way than in that of un- 
qualified commendation—it must record no objections made by any portion of 
the population, bigh or low, to existing things, of what nature ahd kind soever 
they may be. As.in England the king can do no wrong, so his representatives 
and functionaries, from supreme to subaltern, are to be considered as endowed 
with the same virtue abroad, and any mal-practices, acts of oppression, and job- 
bing, which they-may carry on, is to be Jeft to their own discretion to keep 
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seeret'from the authorities at home, to continue or suppress as they may deent 
most agreeable to themselves. Their supposed unvarying rectitude of conduct is 
to be uniformly asserted, it being a necessary safeguard of ‘‘ social order,” and 
no business of a journalist. In cases where the local government is opposed to 
the mass of the people, and addresses are got up, stating the perfect satisfaction 
of all the reputable part of the inbabitants with existing affairs, the characters of 
functionaries, &c. the part of such functionaries is to be supported from respect 
for authority, from principles of duty; and from gratitude at the permission given 
for the existence of the journal itself. No theoretic notions for bettering the con- 
dition of the lower classes, on the right of man-selling, or the importation of 
etmuchs itito India as servants, or the exportation of women to Arabia, or in 
short, any thing which really exists, and is therefore permitted by authority—no 
attempts to raise the black to an equality with the white in physical or moral 
qualities—no instances of ruffianly oppression of the slave; aud, more than all, 
advocating the instruction of men of colour, and making them as wise as the au- 
thorities themselves, is to be permitted, unless the censors or the authorities for 
the tlie being may happen to agree on this subject with his Majesty’s ministers 
at liome ; but as the latter are likely to take wrong views, and to dictate from a 
sense of their.own power, rather than in unison with colonial views and feelings, 
permission must be first obtained. It must be an invariable rule in such political 
cotaments as may be tolerated in the settlement, that nothing can be better than 
the actual state of things there, that they cannot be improved, and that the fature 
prospects, judgiog from the past, are equally conducive to the happiness of the - 
lowest individual. .... .. Advertisements for runaway slaves, sales of slaves, 
commercial auctions, deaths, marriages, births, descriptions of natural history 
and scenery in the colony, poetry (satirical and tps pri excepted), accidents, 
receipts, chardadés, and riddles, in short, every other department of the journal, 
with the trivial reservations aforesaid, to be left to the editor’s discretion, Such 
is the liberty of the press. in most of the colonies of Great Britain ; such is the 
character. of a journal that basks there in the sunshine of favour, that is.as useful, 
loyal, atid patriotic, in the sense these terms are understood where it flourishes, 
as its tolerators can desire. Such is the instrument that renders the dim-sighted 
blinder, mystifies the inhabitants of the mother country, and assists in keeping, 
down the intellect and degrading the character of those among whom it exists— 
yet most of our colonies have only, such, and that which is a blessing in England, 
operates upon them as a curse. p. 446—448, 

' Under a press so degraded in purpose; how is it possible any of those good 
effects can be prodticed by it, on the morals and mauners of the colonies; whith 
we witness among the imhabitants of: the mother country? The knowledge that 
a wrifer dares not speak the truth, utter his comments freely, or give an account 
of facts, unless such accounts are first garbled, is fatal to the spread of know- 
ledge and intellectual illumination; it is better to have no colonial press at all, 
thai: one which cannot be independent. But there never has been one solid, oie 
rational objection, thade to the existence of a Free Press in the colonies. Its. 
enemies have begged every question, attd used only assumptive arguments re- 
specting it; they have alleged as consequences what could never possibly happen, 
conjured up phantoms and bugbears, to alarm the timid and vacillating, and 
tliredtened thé boldest with insurrection, tumult, and dloodshed, which they did 
not thetnsélvés' believe could by any chance of possibility ensue. ‘The truth is, 
they feel the press is a powerful instrument in their own hands, which it is politic 
to keep so, that by its means they may colour or suppress a thousand acts which 
would have a very dubious effect on the public mind at home, and in England, if 
placed in atrue light. It is a wish to keep their own power, however unhallowed, 
secure, and to conceal ‘trath, that makes the enemies of a Free Press cling so 
strongly to their present hold upon it. p. 448. 

We do not ask for a Press without responsibility ; we merely demand that the 
same liberty should exist, the same right of pruperty prevail, in one part of the 
British dominions as‘in the other; that an inherent portion of an Englishman’s 
privileges should not be plundered from him ander the flag of his sovereign, from 
a mean concession to the passions of persons from among the most unintellectual 
divisions of the British population ; that an arbitrary power should not be allowed, 
to exist, and the most grinding oppression have no appeal but to the idle foolery 
of law aphorisms, or be mocked on demanding relief, with impracticable theo- 
ries id redress for wrong. +». + «+ The will of a governor abroad should be al- 
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Jowed no more latitude over a free subject, than the king possesses at home. 
There never has been any necessity that it should be otherwise ; and if notimme- 
diately altered (except in India, where the ten years tocome of the charter, which 
it is hoped never will be renewed, may prevent it), the- better feelings of the times 
will not suffer it to remain long—yet why should it be delayed an hour? p. 449, 


We may add, that the Appeal tothe King in Council against the regu- 
lations for the Indian press, which will be conducted by Mr. Denman 
and Mr. Williams, will be heard in January next. Mr. Greig is also 
pursuing his case, in hope of obtaining redress through the Colonial Office, 
or to get it laid before Parliament. Mr. John Adam and Lord Charles 
Somerset will therefore go down the stream of history together, and 
worthy associates they will be. 

We had intended to have reviewed at greater length than we shall now 
be able to do, a publication recently issued by Mr. Richardson, under 
the title of ‘‘ Letters to the Marquis of Hastings, on the subject of the 
Indian Press.” We have perused this little volume with considerable 
pleasure, as affording a strong indication of the growing importance of 
the subject in public estimation ;,and as containing the efforts of a 
laborious and ingenious mind, intermingling facts and reasonings in such 
a manner as cannot fail to make an impression on the understandings of 
the most obtuse. The writer in the New Monthly Magazine says, that 
“* the views of the East India Directors at present exhibit a prostration 
of intellect, and an illiberality of policy not much advanced” from what 
it was in the worst periods of East Indian mis-government. But low as 
they are in the scale of intellect, we still hope that the Letters in ques- 
tion will be found to be within their comprehension ; and that since they 
cannot answer either the facts or reasonings contained in them, they will 
yield a silent assent to theirtruth, and yet retrace their steps by restoring 
to India the freedom of the press before it be too late. 

We abstain from quoting largely from this work; first, because we 
trust that most of our readers will procure and examine, the volume for 
themselves ; secondly, because our-limits are alreadyexceeded ; and 
thirdly, because we would not willingly lessen the effect of the author’s 
consecutive statements, by presenting them in any other than their original 
and connected form. . The editor of the Globe and Traveller, in intro- 
ducing this volume to the notice of the public, so far from yielding to 
the weak and unreasonable cry of those who conceive that no subject 
should be discussed more than once—though the fate of millions should 
hang on the decision—boldly and energetically assigns to this question 
the rank which it ought to, and which indeed it will ultimately, attain, 
by forcing itself on the attention of those who have, either from ignorance 
or indifference, or both, hitherto turned a deaf ear to its claims on their 
consideration. He says: 

The subject contains one of the most important questions at present mooted 
in the world—a question as to the application of one of the most important poli- 
tical principles to one of the greatest empires. One assertion respecting it, we 
think, no candid man will deny—that it is very unfit that the final decision on a 
question of such moment should rest with the persons who have. constituted 
themselves the judges of it—Mr. John Adam and his compeers men who (besides 
that from their peculiar situation they have an obvious sinister interest. on-this 
question,) from their rashuess and intemperance, from the frivolousness of. their 
pretexts, the inconsistency of their measures, and their disregard of the rights of 
property and common decency, seem to be quite unfit to be trusted with the deci- 
sion of any thing. If such men, by chance, are ever not in the wrong, it is too 
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much to give them credit for being right, without examining their measures. The 
question should be deliberately discussed and examined in Parliament. 


We repeat our conviction that this will be the case ; and, with a few 
brief extracts from the Letters to Lord Hastings, by a Friend of Good 
Government, to which we may perhaps return on a future occasion, we 
must hastily conclude.—The writer says ; 


A free and responsible press must be always cautious ; fearing prosecutions for 
illegal acts, as well as the rivalship of its opponents ;. and, by such opposition as 
thé various views and rights of the parties concerned would be sure to develope 
and disclose, it is not likely that the real truth could ever be successfully con- 
cealed. Those who are unwilling to recognize such a tendency in a free press, 
accessible to every citizen, must be prepared to sustain, either that this attribute 
helongs to no press, or to that only which privileged men alone can approach. 
Shotild it be supposed that io press is favourable to the developement and disclo- 
sure of truth, those who believe this, and who wish, at the same time, for any 
kind of press, act either inconsistently, or with a view to use the required press 
for purposes neither favourable to truth or honour, nor directed by the general 
interests of the whole. Should it be deemed that a privileged press would be 
more conducive to the discovery of truth than a free and general one, I take the 
liberty to ask whether to assert this: would not be the same as to declare, that a 
judge who has only attended to the statements of one party is able to decide on 
the question with better cognizance, and more justice, than a judge who has im- 
partially attended to the observations and the facts submitted by both? .Such.a 
declaration as this would be au outrage to common sense ; so that all reflecting 
met! must admit that a free press is most conducive to the discovery of truth, and 
a partial or privileged one is most convevient to the triumph of imposture. p. 29, 30. 

In India,, it has been said, there is no public! Who then, | ask, offer thanks, 
perform duties, and pay the tributes ? Even the beasts of the forest can feel, and 
have wants to express, and injuries to complain of. Is the condition of the In- 
dians, or their public, inferior to that of the beasts ? 

The Indian people, it has also been affirmed, are not in the same condition as 
the public of England. This is certainly very true. But is it a necessary infer- 
ence of such a truth, that the former can possess no freedom of the press on such 
aground? Ifso, the English public alone must be regarded as the only privi- 
leged nation of the world worthy of enjoying a free press, for there is no nation 
in the same condition as herself. But Greece, Holland, Switzerland, Chili, Mexico, 
and the Haytian people, are not an English public, and yet they enjoy a free 
press ; and Naples, Sicily and Spain, while they did not at all resemble the English, 
also possessed such freedom. ney 

The impelling agency must be always proportioned to its resisting re-action. 
A greater impulse is therefore requisite to make a graver and more inert matter 
effect its proper function. If the Indians are, in their present condition, as mere 
brutes of the field, if the ballast of the Indian state-vessel is thus inert, the only 
remedy for this Indian stupidity -is to be found in a press extremely free, or at least 
more free than among a people more sensitive and more quickly moved. p. 54, 55. 

Are the Indian administrators really despicable, or are they not ?~ If they are, 
the only remedy is to act better, or to quit their posts, and make room-for better 
men. If they are not, then to fear publicity is folly, and to be afraid of the light 
is to do wanton injury to their own integrity or good sense. 

The Indian.government does not add to the opinion of its excellence when it 
suffers impostire, establishes.a censorship on the press, encourages privileged 
journals, and permits the private force to assume so high an ascendency over the 
the public. It cannot inspire its subjects with any great respect for its magnani- 
mity, when, in the plenitude of its power, it fears mere paper shot. Governments 
are great in proportion as they are just, impartial, and beneficent ; and'thus, the 
opinion of their power and grandeur must lose not a little when the freedom oi the 
press is annihilated, and privileged journals recommended and supported. Every 
government, under acts of this kind, must appear imbecile, malignant, and unjust; 
while, by encouraging the liberty of the press, it shews itself to be averse to mis- 
rule, and superior to false steps; as prepared to encounter criticism, as anxious 
to satisfy the wants, and redress the wrongs, of its dependents ; and as little appie- 
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hensive of the private force as itis sincerely occupied in maintaining justice, and 
preserving the interests of the state. p. 67, 68, 69, 

What must be the wants, and what the wishes of a people so conditioned as the 
Indians are? These people live under a government authorized to act, without 
obligation to answer for the manner in which it treats them. These perple haye 
no right to assemble and petition: they are at a great distance from the India Di- 
‘rectors ; they have no representatives ; no counsellors for their support ; and the 
direction of the affairs of their vast country is entrusted neither to their country- 
men, nor to officers disposed to be naturalized among them. The only palladium 
of saféty for a people so conditioned, is to be found in a free press. This establish- 
ment alone can make the British authorities in England perceive the real nature 
of events occurring in these distant regions, and induce them to sympathize with 
the misfortunes of their vast population. Without such a press, the occurrences 
that really happen can be disfigured at any hour; and the calls of justice, gene- 
rosity, and humanity, successfully eluded. It is impossible, without the aid of 
such a medium, that the dejected and degraded Hindoos can prevent their rulers 
from passing the proper limits of their power, and injuring their rights and 
interests. 

It is impossible, without such a press, fora people so depressed, so little culti- 
vated, so far distant, and having no representatives, to succeed in obtaining re- 
dress against oppressive functionaries, who rule the country with despotic autho- 
rity, who display such great influence there, and who are here so closely connected 
by feelings and interests with their future judges. Even intelligent English gentle- 
men have been unsuccessful in their attempts to obtain redress; how then 
cau poor, ignorant, distant, and unrepresented natives expect gs ccess? p. 86, 

, 88. 

‘The Directors of the East India Company, as the sovereigns of Hindostan, 
would certainly be entitled to. the same commendations, if they had but the wisdom 
to forward the same measures, and to grant the same freedom of publication 
throughout their extensive dominions... Their persisting in a contrary line of con- 
duct, ‘Taust entail on them corresponding disgrace. p. 119, 
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Tue storm hath ceased! but yet the dark clouds lower 
And shroud the rising sun. The distant hill 

Lies hid in mist, the far-descending rill 

Rolls darkly through the vale. The lonely tower 
Frowns drearily above this withered bower, 

Where sits the drooping Minah, voiceless still. 

Yon blasted tree the gazer’s breast doth fill 

With awful sense of majesty and power! 

The mighty spirit of the midnight storm 

Passed where for ages rose the green-wood’s pride ; 
And what availed its glory? Its proud form, 

Cast on the groaning earth, but serves to hide 

The serpent’s dwelling ; and Decay's dull worm 
Soon in its mouldering bosom shall abide ! 


D. L. Ricwarpson. 





ON A PASSAGE IN THE ASIATIC JOURNAL: 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Srr,—Permit me to put a question to you, on a point which appears 
to me Of importance to the credit of the Oriental Herald. ~ ‘ 

On the ability of many of the articles in it I shall not stop to compli- 
ment you. I believe that what has struck me more forcibly in that work, 
will have made tlie most impression upon others 'also,—I mean the 
honesty, candour, and honourable spirit, which has hitherto distin: 
guished it. 

In your last number you state, after giving the following passage, 

*¢ But Mr. Buckingham cannot be ignorant of the value of character, or to 
the evils which its loss entails.” 
that it is so printed in the Asiatic Journal. 

Now, neither the word ¢o, nor any other, appears in italics in my copy. 

It is plain indeed that the whole letter has been foisted in subsequently 
to the printing off the number, for the set of the letter-press is totally 
different from the preceding and succeeding parts, and the’ number of 
the two pages which it occupies, is duplicated by the affix of an asterisk, 
All this was to be expected, the editor of that work (of whose servile 
and timid plans I have had some evidence myself,) evidently inserted 
the letter by command. 

But the question with me is, whether the word you allude to, was so 
printed in your copy, not being so in mine. , 

‘IT cannot fora moment believe, that you have, in this instance, 
imitated the disingenuous conduct, which so often disgraces the English 
press in our days, and to which the Oriental Herald has hitherto 
afforded so honourable a contrast. 

Iam no Proprietor of India Stock, nor take any further interest in 
these things, than that which an attachment to Oriental literature, and 
an ardent wish to see India free and happy, would create in any one. ° 


I remain, Sir, your well-wisher, 
Nov. 24, 1824. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


The passage in the Asiatic Journal, to which our kind Correspondent alludes, 
was printed, word for word, as it stands in the Oriental Herald. ‘There was an 
evident error, eithér in the writer or printer, in the manner in which the words 
were arranged in the original. It should haye been, ‘‘ ignorant of the value of 
character, or [insensible] fo the evil which ifs loss entails ;”—or, ‘ ignorant of 
the loss of character, or of the evils which its loss entails.” ‘As it stood, however, 
the word ‘‘ to” was nonsense, since it could not be said, a man was “ ignoratit 
to the evils which the loss of ¢haracter entails.’’ The word ‘‘to’’ was therefore 
printed in italics, to mark it as singular, and the note was affixed at the foot of 
the page, to explain that this evident error did not originate with us. Nothing 
further was meant or intended by so marking it. We are glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our hope, that the same ‘‘ honesty, candour, and honourable 
spirit, which has hitherto distinguished” this publication (to use the words of 
the writer himself), will always .continue to characterize it: and we shall feel 
obliged, on every occasion on which we may even seem to depart therefrom, to be 
reminded of our duties, in the frank and open manner in which our Correspondent 
= — done, that we may offer the explanations required, or suffer the censure 
deserved. 
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THOUGHTS OF A CALM OBSERVER ON THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY'S CHARTER. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


-Srr,—You flattered me much by the insertion of my; letter in your 
Jast number, and still more by the expression of your wish for my further 
Correspondence. : 

Excuse me for observing that you give a somewhat too unqualified 
interpretation of my doctrine with - respect to the ‘legal duration of the 
East India Company’s Charter, if I may judge from the title, or head 
piece, which you affix to my communication, viz. “ The Right of the 
Nation to abolish at once the East India Company’s Charter.” I meant 
not to intimate that the nation had a right so to do, without a fair 
indemnification, or honest equivalent to the suffering parties. 

It may be important to consider, first, the general law with respect 
to charters of incorporation. Secondly, what is the particular nature of 
the ‘corporation of the East India Company? Thirdly, by what means 
‘its authority “may be revoked ? And lastly, if such revocation could 
justly take place without due and liberal compensation to the. pro- 
prietors ? 

Various as are the kinds of charters of incorporation, they can flow 
but from two sources, viz., the grant of the crown, and by act of parlia- 
‘ment; even prescriptive charters are held to imply an original consent 
of the crown, , : wil a 
‘ Parliament erects corporations in two ways ;.it either enables the king 
#o-grant.a charter of incorporation, or itself enacts one. ; 
cathe latter is but a modern practice; it is regarded by some as an 
invasion of the prerogative, and was treated as such by one of the king’s 

Ministers; so recently as the last session of parliament. 
! “A-corporation granted. solely by the crown, is but of limited privilege, 
and may be dissolved by the natural death of all its members, by 
surrender of its franchises, or, “.by forfeiture of its charter through 
negligence, or abuse of its franchise; in which case,.the law judges 
that the body politic has broken the condition on which it was incor- 
porated, and that thereupon the corporation is void.” 
. ‘In either of these cases, it is plain, there can be no pretence for 
indemnification. : 

Corporations erected by the crown, under the authority of parlia- 
ment, have stronger coercive, as well as protective, privileges, than 
those which proceed merely from the crown without that. aid; they are 
generally constituted with more deliberate scrutiny, and more legal care, 
than such as owe their existence and authority to parliament only.- In 
the former case, the law officers of the crown are charged with the 
framing of them, and from their judgment there is an appeal to the 
King in council; whereas, as is well known, acts of parliament are fre- 
quently hurried through, under circumstances of great party heat, zea- 
lous partisanship, personal canvass, and sometimes, personal corruption! 

e two last descriptions of corporations can only be dissolved by the 
supremacy of parliament; and consistently with justice, but upon one of 
two grounds, namely, malyersation or public policy. : 
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In cases of malversation, no indemnity can be reasonably claimed, 
any more than in cases of forfeiture of crown-charters ‘“‘ through neg- 
ligence or abuse of franchise.” But the revocation of a charter, or the 
dissolution of a corporation, on grounds of public policy, is matter of 
very different consideration. Charters and acts of parliament are 
instruments of great solemnity. If they fail in the guarantee which 
they hold out, where shall individuals or public bodies look for security ? 

Forty years ago this subject occupied, for a season, the undivided 
attention of the British people. A high law officer, with more technical 
accuracy than good sense, said that a charter, referring to that of the 
East India Company, was “ nothing more than a piece of parchment, 
with a seal dangling to it.” Mr. Pitt, on the other hand, in one of 
those speeches, upon which his fame and subsequent influence was 
founded, described the same ‘instrument, as a solemn compact between 
the government and a portion of the people, which nothing short of the 
Salus Populi could justify an infraction of. 

This same question as to the inviolability of charters, was again 
argued, some years since, at the bar of the House of Lords, and respect- 
ing the same Company. It appears by the parliamentary reports, that 
upon the charter of that great corporation being treated as revocable 
upon the mere volition of government, or the legislature, the counsel for 
the Company observed, that he did not want for argument to meet such 
reasoning, but he wanted nerve; it was like the caverns of the deep, 
a bottomless pit, a gulf which swallowed charters, corporations, and 
immunities whole! it was a proposition of force, not of law., The 
person then sitting upon the wool-sack, was no less a man than Lord 
Thurlow, who bowed his assent, and is known afterwards, in private, to 
have admitted the validity of the remarks, and to have expressed his con- 
viction, that nothing short of the public welfare, made out to demon- 
stration, could justify interfering with rights of so sacred a nature ; 
adding, that the term “ public welfare” carried with it the immutable 
principles of justice, which must, in such a case, award indemnity to 
the parties so deprived. 

In a future letter I will endeavour to explain the particular consti- 
tution of the East India Con*pany; to show that the legislature has 
upon several occasions, interfered with the main provisions of their 
charter, pending the term of the grant ; and evince the practicability 
of making an entire change in the whole administration of our East 
India affairs, should public policy require it, and that, consistently with 
the pecuniary interest, and the best feelings of the proprietors of East 
India stock. 


Nov. 24, 1824. : A CaiLm OBSERVER. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR: 


In affixing the title which stood at the head of our able Correspondent’s former 
letter, it was supposed, that the words, “‘ should the public weal require it,” 
would be understood by all: the object being to show, that fixed dates were not 
the onjy limitations to public charters, and that the East India Company could 
not therefore count on the certain enjoyment of their present privileges till the 
year 1833. The perusal of the letter itself must have sufficiently explained the 
conditions of such right. We may add here, that as we have always conceived 
‘* the happiness of the governed,” or as Mr. Bentham more forcibly expresses it, 
‘* the greatest good of the greatest number,” to be the true end and criterion of 
good government, we shoal be advocates for the continuance of the Company’s 
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charter, if their system of rule were better adapted than any other to attain that 


end, But it is because it is hostile to such happiness that we are opposed to it. 


Respecting indemnification, we are decidedly of opinion, that if the charter were 
abolished to-morrow, every individual ought to be compensated to the full extent 
that he could prove his claim to compensation, by the loss of fair and honour- 
able gain from such change of system. The evil of the existing state of things is 
this: that neither the Company nor their servants improve the resources of the 
country for the general good, nor will they suffer colonists to do it for them, 
They literally realize the fable of the dog in the manger, and ought accordingly 
to mect the fate which all such selfish monopolists deserve. It will give us ere at 
pleasure to receive the frequent communications of our valuable, but unknow Dy 
Correspondent, to whom we are indebted for the preceding letter, 


FAREWELL. 


WittLy joyous youth and hope remain 
1 ask thee not to think of me, 
Though I must ever be the same, 
Unchanged in mind, in soul to thee ; 
While round thee Pleasure weaves her chain, 
And gay thy morn of life appears, 
Then be forgotten e’en my name, 
Though far from thee I droop in tears. 
Farewell! 


I ask thee not to think of one 

Who could have loved through joy and woe; 
Whose every thought was thine alone, 

Whose ardent love thou ne’er canst know: 
Of one whose only wish had been, 

Through life to soothe thy every care; 
With thee to share death’s parting scene, 

}’or oli! to live would be despair. 

Farewell! 


Should fortune fleet, or friends decay, 
With every hope, once dear to thee ; 

Should sorrow cloud thy cheerless way, 
Then in that time remember me. 

Till then, again Farewell! Farewell! 
In silence I will wail and weep, 

And not one sigh my grief shall tell, 
Though misery mark my pallid cheek ; 

Though wastes my form in calm despair, 
The tale unbreathed shall perish there. 

Farewell! 


Madras. HeLen. 











INDIAN AND 

Bengal.—By the arrival of the ship 
Sir Edward Paget, Capt. Geary, from 
Calcutta, we have received papers and 
letters from Bengal, extending to the 
15th of June——From the former of 
these we have selected all the informa 
tion of public interest, which will be 
found under their several heads 
From the latter, which are more copi- 
ous and more free in their commu- 
nications, we make such extracts as 
will admit of republication here, com- 
mencing with the following, fr 
interior of India, dated on the 
June: 


om the 
4th of 


You will have been surprised to hear of 


our being engaged in hostilities 
with the Burmese. Geo. Swinton is our 
political secretary, but not equal, | 
should think, to the conduct ot such 
affairs as these. We wanted such a man 
as Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay 
who is really a soldier by education, 
though not by profession. Out came a 
flaming proclamation of war all ona sud- 
den, without the Governor-General hay- 
ing consulted the Commander-in-Chief, 
as | understand, who was up the country, 
and without any fit preparations having 
been made for carrying on warfare. 
After hurling this paper-defiance at our 
foe, all sorts of vessels were taken up, 
and a considerable force was shipped off 
from hence :—pleasure-boats and row- 
boats were hastily fitted out as gun- 
boats ;—a large quota was also sent trom 
Madras, and the whole expedition was 
directed to rendezvous at Port Corn- 
wallis at the Aither end of the Great An- 
daman. Col. Sir A. Campbell of H. M.’s 
38th. was made Commander of the whole, 
as Brigadier General. 

On the Ith ult. (assisted by H. M.’s 
ships Liffey, Larne, and Sophie) Ran- 
goon was taken, without having offered 
any resistance worth the mention. About 
100 people were foun id in the town, all 
hes rest of the inhabitants having fled to 


wart 


the Jungles :—we did not lose a man 

killed or wounded in the capture ; but 

in a foray, two or three é ys after, with 
2 


a body of men in astockade, not far from 
Kerr, of HH. M.'s 





the town, Lieut. 38th 
was killed, and Lieut. Wilkinson, of 
the Liffey, shot through the thigh. Seven 
or eight i: nelish were in fetters, and 


likely to lose their heads, if our tr ODS 
had not carried matters into execution so 
promptly, Proclamations had been seut 
out, offering protection and safety of pro- 
perty to all who would return quietly to 
their habitations, but very few had done 
so. 

It is understood that Brigadier Camp- 
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bell had it in intention to proceed up- 
wards for the capture of and so 


on towards Ava and Amarapoora. Col, 


rome 
Prome, 





M‘Creagh, of H. M.’s 13th, witha de- 
tach of his own corps a nd seven 
compa of the 20th N. ,in H.M 

ship any, had one from Port 





Cornwallis dire ct, to reduce and take pos- 


session of the island of Chedooba: ano- 
ther force had gone direct awainst Ne 

grais; but from those two places we 
have no accounts yet. As soon as the 
news of the fall of Rangoon arrived, 
a royal salute and three volleys were fired 


in Fort William. It is given outthatthis 


was done chietly to re-assure the natives 
in Calentta, who have been in terrible 
alarm 


But now let 1 i little. We 
have seen a pedition sent against 
Rangoon, which was likely to have the 
effect of putting the ene my on the alert 
to our own doors. It needed not 
to have common 
sense, to see hon necessary it was to 
protect our eastern frontier; but no- 
thing of thi is ki in | was thought of. Col. 
Shapland, on that frot itier, had perhaps 
1500 m nalbien ther under his command, 
including ! Mug levy, and 
this force was partly det whed. Capt. No- 
ton was stationed at Ramoo, with about 
350 regulars, about 400 of Mug levy, under 
Capt. Pringle, and about 200 provincials. 
A Jemmadar’s party formed his advanced 
euard. One fine morning, a small body 
of Burmese approached the Jemmadar, 
and tola Burmese General, 
with an army at no great distance, 
wished to * have a little conversation 
with the lish gentle men.’ The Jem- 
mnadar sent intimation of this to Capt. 
Noton, who concluded that the enemy 
would have attacked and overpowered 
the Jemmadar: accordingly he advanced 
* to the ce, ho!’ 
The enemy did not like this appea 

ance, ad sniped at Capt. N.’s force as it 
was passing through a jungle at night 
The number of shots, ind other indi- 
cations, evinced that the enemy was in 
all force. , he Jemmadar’s party 
and Capt. Noton got into a situa 

ty ossible defence, 
to be about 10,000, 
it 200 cavalry, approached the 


restrospect 
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hnearel 
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to bea seldier, only 


provincials at 
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position by regular tre uches and sap 
ping, up to within twelve paces of the 
defences, and yured in a distress- 
ing fire. Thi retu ree briskly by 
our force, who had been firing away at 
the Burmese during the two previous 
days, till at last the enemy burst into the 
position. The Mugs could stand it no 
longer, and fled; the provincials followed 
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and Capt. Noton, secing no help for it, 
ordered a retreat: the enemy took the 
twofield pieces. The retreat was in good 
order till our troops came to a river, 
when Capt. N. attempted to form a 
square, but the panic allowed of no ma- 
necuvring : the enemy, especially with 
their cavalry, pressed hard, and the men 
now thought of nothing but individual 
escape. 

Capts. Noton, Pringle, and ‘Trueman— 
Lieuts. Grigg, and Bennett, and Dr. 
Magsmoor, were killed. Lieut. Scott, 
of artillery, had been badly wounded be 
the retreat, aud tied upon an ele- 


fore ] 

phant, because he could not hold on: 
the elephant carried him off at a round 
pace, and saved him. Lieutenant Cod- 


rington got upon a loose horse, and made 
his escape to Coxe’s Bazar, closely pur- 


sued that far by some of the Burmah 


cavalry, and thence to Chittagong. Lieu- 
tenant Campbell slipped into a boat, 
then took to the woods (though sharply 
wounded), aud so effected his escape. 
"This defeat happened ov the 17th ult. 
Many of the dispersed Sepoys have since 


got to Chittagong, but half of the force 
was destroyed. Brigadier Shapland was 
placed inan awkward position, fell back, 


concentratin all his rema ining force, 
upon Chittagong, and called for rein 
forcements. Col. J. M. Johnson, with 
his battalion and provincials, and a 
lieut. of artillery, with a gun and a few 
men, were the only troops at Dacca. In 


answer to Col. Shapland's requisition 
(made a couple of days before the dis- 
aster) Col. Johnson detached the larger 
portion of his corps, with the artillery, 
to Chittagong, on the evening ofthe 19th, 
and received orders to follow himself, 
with the rest of his battalion, without de- 
lay. Accordingly he got his men into 
boats, ready to drop as soon as the tide 
served on the evening of the 24th ult, 
Col. Johnson received successive dis- 
patche s from the officer of his half-wing 
sent forward, communicative stroug re- 
ports that a lar body of the enemy had 


got into Tipperah, and were in full 
march for Dacca, adding that he (the 
officer) was accordingly talline back on 


that city. Che inhabitants of Dacca gave 
out, at the same time, that the Burmese 
had positively taken Comillah, and would 
soon be at Dacca itself. Col. 
was at aloss what to do: he supposed 
that Capt. Crichton (his advanced officer 

would not have sent such reports unless 
he had good reason to believe them, nor 


' 
Johuson 


have ventured to fall back without just 
cause. If he quitted Dacca, and the 
enemy really came there, there would 
have been nothing but a few provincials 
to defend it, and (Aen he might have been 
accused of rumiing away from danger. 


Hie theretore determined to halt for tur- 
ther information oy crders, 
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In the mean 
Johnson received peremptory 
orders to repair to Chittagong without 


The reports proved false. 
time Col. 


delay. He did so, aud marched from 
Dacca on the 28th ult. H. M.’s 44th had 
been previously ordered down from Dina- 
pore: one half to stay at Berhampore, 
the other to come to Kort William: the 
latter being left bare of Europeans. Such 
was the SCi arcity of troops for duty, that 
an ensigu’s guard of Se poys did the duty 
of a captain’s guard of Europeans at the 
Fort in Caleutta, and (curse such pitiful 


and unjust economy! which was not 
the case under similar circumstances in 
1403 and 1804:) they were refused the 


iM rupees a day, which is always given 
tothe Captain commanding that guard ! 
When the natives there learnt these 
reports y—especially the wealthy Hindoo 
families of the Mullicks, the Tagores, and 
others—they fell into a most dreadful 


alarm, and no wonder, for there was 
nothing improbable in them. If the 
Burmese, after defeating Capt. Noton, 


had dashed at Chittagong, they must have 
taken it, overpowering Col. Shapland’s 
force by mere dint of numbers : aon on 
to Dacca, the capture of which would 
have been easier still; and thence (there 
being nothing to prevent it) for a small 
matter of plunder, towards Calcutta. 
\ body of 10,000 men might have done 
this most easiiy,—ave, and might have 
sacked Calcutta itself. With a body of 
20,000 men, I see no reason why they 
might not have taken Fort William, by 
surrounding itand by escalade. ‘This fort 
ought to mount 999 guus; there are not 
more than 60 mounted: it ougét, fully 
manned, to be garrisoned with 10,000 
troops ; there were available, when these 
reports came up, about 300 of H.M.’ 
44th only, two battalions of native bela 
try, including all at Barrackpore and on 
duty in the fort, the body guard, and a 
few hundreds only of disposal le native 
militia, with perhaps 450 European ar- 
tillerv at Dum Dum. 

Since these reports, the party of the 
4ith (which had just arrived from Dina- 
pore) with artillery officers, men, and 
guns, have been put on board pilot ves- 
se Is, &c. and sent to Chittagong; mere 
artillery has been sent thither through the 
Sunderbunds ; so that now the fort is 
avain without Europeans, except a few 
artillery, and some recruits lately arrived 
for several of our regiments. The head 
quarters of H, M.’s 44th, ave going down 
from Berhampore we hear; aud oue of 
H. M.’s regiments, and a native batta- 
lion are coming overland from Madras, 
and troops ordered up from Cuttack. 

Now, and not before, government has 
bethought itself of strengthening the 
astern Frontier. The Burmese gene- 
val was still, by the last accounts of 29th 
ult., stationary near Ramoo with the 
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main body of his army, but had detached 
one party to Ték Naaf, and another to 
Coxe’s Bazar, at neither ef which places 
will he meet with any resistance, be- 
cause all our force is collected at Chit- 
tagong. That he should remain thus idle 
ix extraordinary. But the Burmese Em 

peror is despotic, and if the General 
made any movement without positive 
orders, he might lose his head in atwink- 
ling, 

The people at Dacca are still in great 
alarm: every shop is shut up there, and 
only with extreme difficulty are any sorts 
of provisions to be got; the higher 
classes of natives have sent away their 
women and children. I am told that 
some of the baboos (rich matives) have 
sent off their families even from Cal- 
cutta; yet Company's paper has fallen 
only Zpercent. The rumour nowis, that 
besides those already on service, a force 
of 15,000 of our troops is to be collected 
as soon as may be, to proceed towards 
Amarapoora, under the personal com- 
mand of Sir Edward Paget, to co-operate 
with the force which has taken Rangoon, 
and will be pushing on towards Ava. If 
this be true, our military strength in the 
upper provinces will be much reduced, 
and it is to be Hopep that the Goorkahs, 
and Runjeet Singh (who is said to com- 
passionate Appah Sahib) (a) will not take 
advantage of our dilemma, and pay us an 
earlier visit than we could wish 

It is said that Sir Edward Paget is 
quite disgusted at the way in which 
things have been couducted, and has 
entered a strong minute on the records 
of council. Of course we shall get the 
upper hand in the end, not very rapidly 
nor easily perhaps ; very well, then here 
is more territory, and we must have a 
greatly encreased standing army. This 
is well enough for us of the gold and 
silver top-knots, and may be something 
in the way of the civilians. The present 
contest will be fortunate either for the 
company, or for, the army, as the case 
may ultimately turn out. 

With the ‘ New Arrangements,’ came 
out, it seems, certain orders for reducing 
all staff allowances about one-third ; for 
cutting aide-de-camps down to 150 ru- 
vecs a month; for clipping tentage or 
foete-rent ; for curtailing the allowances 
of adjutants, quartermasters, and inter- 
preters ; for giving only 20 rupees instead 
of 50 a month to officers commanding 
companies to repair arms, &c., troops of 
cavalry in the same proportion; for 
slicing physic allowances to surgeons, 
&c. dc. &c. This has excited vast dis- 
content, and if these measures had come 
at another time, and had been put into 


(a) The deposed and fugitive Rajah of 
Nagpore now sheltered at the Court of 
Runjeet Singh, the Sikh monarch, 


po 
JOY 


execution for rumour gave out that 
Lord Amherst, before leaving England, 
had pledged himself to old Charles Grant 
to carry them) that discontent might 





have become universal and serious. But 
in the present posture of affairs, this 
notable scheme will not, pe rhay s, be 


agitated: it would not make our officers 

wore zealous during existing hostilities, 
Some great men among us think that, if 
these pleasing economical contrivanees 
are enforced, at any time, the country 
will not be worth more than one year’s 
purchase, 7 

Captain Parlby of the Company’s artil- 
lery has been INVENTING upon Sir Wil- 
lian Congreve’'s rockets, and has made 
some, which, as a well-timed puff in 
the John Bull say » have proved to be 
superior to Congreve’s, which Sir Wil- 
liam will no doubt be glad to hear! Lord 
Amherst and Sir Edward Paget were 
recently present at Dam Dum, at a trial 
between Sir William Congreve and Capt. 
Pariby, when the latter is said to have 
evinced considerable superiority over his 
absent competitor. Some of these rock- 
ets would play merry pranks amongst 
the Burmese; for round shot, unless 
very heavy, do but little harm to mud 
banks, and to stockades of green wood, 
Government has been in great trepidation, 
now somewhat allay ed bythenon-advance 
ofthe BurmahGeneral. Hints have been 
given in the John Bull about calling out 
the train bands! and in spite of all pro- 
scription against the settlement in India 
of unlicensed Englishmen, and the de- 
portation of troublesome ones, our po- 
putation has so much increased, that we 
should, horse and foot, make a much 
more respectable show now than in Lord 
Wellesley’s time. Government has been 
afraid to do this ; first, because it would 
go to prove the destitute state in which 
Calcutta is left; aad secondly, because 
the natives, rich and poor, would then 
suspect that really things had really come 
to something like the last shift. 

The fulness of the details in the 
preceding letter leave little or no oc- 
casiou for comment; the facts are 
striking, and the opivions by which 
they are accompanied, appear to us to 
be just. The following is from a let- 
ter written about the same period, but 
nearer to head quarters. 

General Thomas died at Cawnpore on 
the 3d of May. Sir Gabriel Martindell, 
Gen. Browne, and Col. Shuldham have 
been brought on the staff temporarily 
Sir Christopher Puller, our new chie 


justice, died on the 2 ithult., having, like 


w 





his predece ssor, been here only about 
5h weeks. Sir John Macdonald died on 
the 2%thult. Lady Puller goes home 


with Capt. Geary, who brought her out. 
Mr. James Kyd, the builder, is fitting 
out another fleet of gun-boats, If wedo 
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not dislodge the Burmese before the 
other monsoou sets in, then to a cer 
tainty they will mi tk e a dash up this way 
through the salt-water lake. If it be 
true, as I am told, that there is a con- 
nexion, navigable for large boats, be- 
tween the Amrapoora river and the Bur- 

rampooter, then the enemy may visit our 
territories by that route, if we do not 
take care to prevent them. Is it not 
shameful, at this day, that our kuow- 
ledge of the geography and topography 
of the Burman empire is so inconsider- 
able, so next to nothing ? A Lieut. Brack- 
en of the Native Infantry, has been com- 
piling amap of the country from about 
Coxe’s bazar up to Chittagong, along the 
coast, which Dr. Muston has published 
in his ¢ Scotsman in the East’ (the suc- 
cessor of the Calcutta Journal § as like to 
it as | to Hercules’), a meagre affair. 

Lieut. Macnaghten has been editing 
the Hurkaru for some time past, a rank- 
ling thorn in the side of the John Bull. 
He dashed off a few quizzical verses with 
* tootle, tootle, tootle,’ for their bur- 
then; and Greenlaw, the corover of Cal- 
cutta, and editor of the Bull, is now 
known by no other name than TOOTLE, 
and never will be. Macnaghten gave an 
account of John Bull’s sickness, with 
daily bulletins of medical reports, killed 
him, gave us the funeral proce ssion, and 
buried him. Consequently he is now as 
completely dead as Partridge in d iys of 
yore. Macnaghten is down here only 
on leave. 


It should be stated in explanation that 
Lieut. Macnaghten is a nephew of the 
Judge of the same name at Calcutta ; 
hut there is not the slightest reason to 
suppose any influence exercised by the 
latter on the former. The Hurkaru is 
a paper of no particular political prin- 
ciples, having been alternately whig, 
tory, ultra, and radical, as the times 
required. Lieut. Macnaghten is, we 
believe, a liberal; and, as such, his 
apposition to the John Bull is consis- 
tent and in character. His immediate 
predecessor, Dr. Abel, the physician of 
Lord Amherst, was also a whig when 
in England; what Indian influence has 
mmade him, or why he has abandoned 
the Hurkaru so speedily, we cannot 
tell. Among the editors of the Hur- 
karu, previous to Dr. Abel, were Mr. 
James Mackenzie, the most furious of 
tories, and firsteditor of the Indian Johu 

Sull; Mr. Greenlaw, the Coroner, the 
most besotted of ultras, and present 
or sixth editor of the John Bull; Mr. 
Arnot, a liberal whig, who conducted 
that paper in the spirit of the Morning 
Chronicle, previous to his joining the 
Calcutta Journal; and three or four 
minor hands after him, before Dr, Abel 


took it up. This picture of ever-chang~ 
ing iuterests and opinions in one of the 
oldest papers in the settlement, will 
show what little security there is for 
any public journal maintaining any 
character for consistency, firmness, 
and principle, unless it be the property 
of the individual conducting it, and 
uuless he and his paper be identified as 
one in public estimation. It was this 
which made the Calcutta Journal what 
it really was, ‘‘ the paper of the public ;”” 
and the Indian government, knowing 
this, were cunuing enough to direct 
their measures against the property 
as well as the principles of its Con- 
ductor, well knowing that if this were 
broken up and destroyed, it would be 
difficult to find again another person 
who would risk his all in the mainte- 
nauce of those principles, and sacrifice 
a fortune for life rather than bow the 
neck to them in slavery, This was no 
doubt the view which they took of the 
probable result of their measures; and 
hitherto at least, no new candidate for 
ruin has sprung up to defeat the object, 
or tu prove that it was not attainable 
by these means, We proceed, however, 
with our letters. The following is an 
extract from one written upger date of 
the 5th of June, 1824 :— 

I hear that Lord Amherst is very sick 
of his Governor-generalship; he did 
not expect such stirring affairs. ‘They 
say he is annoyed, too, by the annoyance 
of Sir Edward Paget at the earlier ar- 
rangements about our present warfare, 
Lord A. was but a new man amidst new 
scenes. He found a certain constitution 
of government established, and he sup- 
posed he could not go wroug by proceed- 
ing in the beaten track. In former times 
much, in respect of military operations, 
was transacted by the secretary in the 
secret, political, and foreign depart- 
ments ; and I fancy that, ou this occasion, 
much has been left to George Swinton, 
aided by his brother secretary of the mi- 
litary department, Mr. Atom is still 
enjoying himself somewhere about Su- 
bathoe, in the Himalya mountains, and 
is uot expected here immediately. Some 
of the most talented and liberal members 
of our Indian community have Leen taken 
from us lately, Captains Fell aud Moodie 
are dead; so is Voysey, who was 
with Colonel Lambton on the trigono- 
metrical survey, 

The second paragraph of the follow- 
ing letter, which is dated the 6th of 
June, will prove, better than apy ar- 
guments we could offer, the indispens- 
able necessity, in justice to the Eng- 
lish as well as native inhabitants of 
India, of the immediate abolition 
of the absurd restrictions that prevent 
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their investing their capital in land. 
It is only in the immediate veighbour- 
hood of the town of Calcutta that laud 
can now be purchased by Europeans ; 
and we have here a proof of the avidity 


with which this privilege is seized. If 


it be an evil for Englishmen to possess 
land in any part of India, it must be 
equally as great an evil near the pre- 
sidency as remote from it. But every 
one who hasever been in India must 
know that it is a blessing. We pro- 
ceed with our extracts. 

‘The rains are heavily set in. Capt. 
Ross, the marine surveyorgeneral, (a) has 
just returned from a nige months’ cruize ; 
he is ordered off again, forthwith, by Sir 
Edward Paget, to go and take command 
of all vessels now at Chit agong, and fo 
be sent there, His departure is so ur- 
gently presse d, that he is obliged to go 
In the Meriton, now under weigh, not 
being allowed to stay even till his own 
ship, the /nvestigator, can be supplied 
with fresh stores and water; she is to 
follow him. ‘This goes to prove that 
matters are thought to be pressing, and 
that the Commander-in-chief has, at pre- 
sent, sutlicient power of action given to 
him, 1 fear that poor Capt. Arrow is no 
more. Capt. Ross saw him at Penang, 
and says that he was then more dead 
than alive. 

People don’t know what to do with 
their money; and you have no idea of 
the enormous price given for land at 
Garden Reach and other places in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. Mr. Simoult 
has been buying in all directions, and 
selling again to advantage. <A few ye urs 
ago, Mr. Trebeck bought land heve for 
about 15,000 rupees from Mr. M‘Clintock ; 
not long since the same land sold to Mr. 
Smoult for about 45,000; he has resold 
it in parcels (a good deal to Mr. Turton, 
1 believe) for 100,000 rupees, they say. 
But Mr. Smoult has still two or three 
Gardeu Reach estates. Mr. W. B. Bayley, 
chief secretary, has bought the salt office 
at Garden Keach, next to Dr. Ballard’s, 
and also Major Gilbert’s house at Alley- 
pore. ‘The concern of ‘Taylor & Co. (aue- 
tioneers) has come toastand still, [ hear, 
exceedingly involved, 

The following is from another letter, 
which was commenced on the 4th and 
closed on the 9thoef June. It confirms 
much in the former letters, aud adds 
some new facts and opinions on the 
same subjects. 

In my last I stated that Rangoon was 
taken by the expedition ; ice that it 
has been officially anno: mice ‘“d, and the 
details are before the public. It has 
caused no great sensation i.ere; people 





(a) For this distinguished officer, see 
Orient, Herald, vol. i. p, 52, 


are dnly calculating upon the chances of 
the expedition being able to get up to 
Prome or Umerapoora, up an unknown 
river, lined with densely-peopled villages 
and jungly banks, and the people no 
cowardly race either. As the rains have 
set in, it is not probable that any opera- 
tions will be atte mpted before the next 
cold weather, although report says that 
a part of the troops will immediately 
proceed to Prome, two months boat- 
journey. The general opinion here is, 
that the next accounts will bring inte lii- 
gence of our defeat, as it is hardly pos- 
sible that a people, not at all deficient in 
courage, should not take advantage of 
the natural defences of their country. 
‘The death of peor Capt. Noton hangs 
heavy on our minds; he was sacrificed 
from the want of a proper force on the 
eastern frontier. Sir Edward Paget, the 
commander-in-chief, | understand, is 
on bad terms with the council; they 
are all at their wit’s end. Lord Amherst 
will not do; he has no talent: we want 
Lord Hastings back again; he would 
soon set all to rights. Sir EK. Paget re- 
mains in Calcutta: and it is confidently 
said that he has sent home to request his 
being rece alled. 

Should Ruujeet Singh take it into his 
head to annoy us at this juncture, we 
should be in a pretty mess. The govern- 
ment have apparently provided for this ; 
as, with the exception of one battalion 
ordered from Benares, not a sepoy has 
stirred from any station out of Bengal 
and Bahar. The civil servants are very 
dissatisfied, so are the superior officers, 
at the new arrangements; only the subs 
throw up their caps, and cry ** Long live 
the Company.” : 

General Sir John M‘Donald died on 
Saturday last. Poor Mr. Arnot, after 
having been sent to Bencoolen, and there 
burnt out, has now been sent back to 
Caleutta: he arrived on Sunday the 30th 
ult., but } have not yet seen him; | am 
afraid they will not permit him even to 
come on shore; I do not suppose they 
will suffer him to remain. 

Another letter from another quarter, 
in allusion to Mr. Arnot’s return to 
Bengal, says : 

Mr. Ainot has come here again. If 
Sir Christopher Puller had still been 
alive, perhaps the government would 
have hauded Mr. Arnot over again to the 
kind care of the town major in Fort 
William; but as Sir Francis Macnaghten 
is now our acting chief justice again, and 
has already pronounced his opinion, this 
step would be useless. As it is, how- 
ever, there is little hope of his beiug 
permitted to remain in India; so that } 
suppose he will be put on board the first 
Company's ship that may be sailing from 
this to England. 

Another letter communicates the 
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death of Brigadier-General Macmo- 
riane, who commanded at Chittagong. 
It appears that the climate had begun 
to be felt injurious to exertion in that 
quarter and at that season ; and more 
victims will undoubtedly fall a prey to 
it before the campaign is at an end, 

In addition to the private letters, 
from which the preceding information 
is entirely drawn, we have received 
Calcutta Papers to the 12th of June : 
portions of the contents of these bave 
already appeared in the papers of the 
day; but as we desire to bring the 
whole of the information that relates to 
India and its affairs, within such point 
of view as will render it more intel- 
ligible and complete to our readers, we 
add these to our private and exclusive 
communications. 

We have received by the ship Sir 
Edward Paget, a Calcutta Government 
Gazette of the 12th June, with details 
of a successful, though not very im- 
portant, affair of boats with the Bur- 
mese. A letter, which we also give, 
states, that after the affair at Ramoo, 
the Burmese might with ease have 
advanced on Calcutta. The alarm has 
subsided, but the ground for it, which 
once existed, shows a wonderful ab- 
sence of foresight or energy on the 
part of the Bengal Government :— 

The following is an Extract of a Let- 
ter, dated Calcutta, 12th June, 1824, 
received by the Sir Edward Paget :— 

*I enclose a Government Gazette 
extraordinary, out only ten minutes, 
giving some account of an affair of 
boats, in which the litthe Company’s 
cruiser Vestal has been engaged, at 
‘Tek Naaf. It is represented as a bril- 
liant affair ; but there are accounts in 
town representing it as a very dis- 
astrous business. Our party have be- 
haved very well, but they bave suffered 
severely. Some of our gun-boats, it is 
said, have been destroyed. Whether 
these reports come from croaking peo- 
ple or not, it is difficult to say. The 
great alarm respecting an invasion 
from the Burmese has subsided, though 
all agree, that they might have ad- 
vanced upon Calcutta with the greatest 
ease. They are still within our terri- 
tory at Ramoo, strongly stockaded. 
This is the scene of their victory over 
Captain Noton’s detachment ; and the 
scene of their barbarities upon Captain 
Trueman. They say they will exter- 
minate the Europeans. Ramoo is 
eighty miles south of the Sudder sta- 
tion of Chittagong or Islamabad, as it 
is put ddwn in the maps,’ 


The following is a copy of the Go- 
vernment Gazette extraordinary, dated 
Calcutta, June 12. 

“ Brilliant affair with a Fleet of 
Burmese War Boats.’—I\t is given as 
an Extract from a Letter, dated Naaf 
River, June 4th, H. C. C. Vestal. 

‘Yesterday 7 a. M. the Subadar in 
charge of the stockade at Tek Naaf 
came on board, after enduring much 
hardship aud peril, to inform us that 
the Provincial troops under his com- 
mand had mutinied and given them- 
selves up to the Burmese, after re- 
fusing to obey his orders to fire upon 
the enemy the preceding evening ; un- 
der which circumstances he immedi- 
ately spikedthe gun, and destroyed the 
ammunition belonging to it, and would 
have done the same with the magazine, 
but the Sepoys threatened to take his 
life, if he did so. He escaped to us in 
disguise, with his orderly, having seen 
the Burmese, whose force consists of 
120 horse and a large body of foot. 

* Supplies being now cut off and our 
stay of no further utility, at three P. mM. 
weighed and stood down the river. At 
Mundoo Creek we fell in with a fleet of 
Burmese war-boats, most of them car- 
rying swivels and one hundred men 
each, drawn out in order of battle ; one 
came off with an order for us imme- 
diately to surrender the vessel, or 
every hand on board would be mas- 
sacred. The gun-boats under Mr. 
Boyce's command returned for answer 
a shower of grape and canister, and 
bore down upon them, firing as fast as 
they could load. An immense num- 
ber of men were killed, and some of 
the largest boats totally disabled. No- 
thing could exceed the high-spirited 
conduct of Mr. Boyce, the artillery- 
men, and Mug Sepoys, in the boat 
under his command. 

‘After silencing the boats and men on 
shore, who had kept up a close fire 
during the attack, the vessel made for 
Shuporee Islands, where a great num- 
ber of boats and men lay, who, upon 
our pouring in a brisk fire, drew up 
their boats and ran into the jungle, but 
not before a vast number were killed ; 
in fact, they were literally mown down 
by our great guns. By this time the 
gun-boats came up, which were left to 
complete the confusion by clearing the 
shore and jungle, which they did most 
effectually. While the brig bore down 
ou the stockade, situated on the opposite 
shore, on nearing it they gave us three 
cheers, or, more properly speaking, 
three war whoops, but our first broad- 
side soon sjlenced them; the beats 
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likewise gave their assistance in this 
grand object. Night coming on, we 
anchored a little to the southward of 
the stockade, All the men under arms 
and at their quarters during the whole 
of the night, expecting an attack in the 
dark ; but the great loss they sustained 
during the day,! fancy, deterred them. 
‘ This morning we weighed, and are 
now on our way to Chittagong; nota 
beat to be seen in the river. I con- 
ceive there were yesterday at least 
2000 men afloat, and twice that num- 
ber on shore. To give you an idea of 
the havoc made among them would be 
impossible, and had not the night pre- 
vented, it would have’ been much 
greater. During our stay at anchor, 
we saw the place we left in the morn- 
ing on fire, but as the villages were de- 
serted some time ago, no great damage 
could have been done. Our decks ex - 
hibit a most motley groupe—men, 
women, and children, with 32 Mug 
Sepoys, together with the Subadar, 
Daroga, and Mug Jemadars, who have 
put themselves under our protection.’ 


The Commander-in-chief of the Bri- 
tish forces was concentrating his army, 
about 23,000 strong, in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta; and twenty-six gun- 
boats were building by the Honourable 
Company, which it is supposed were 
to convey these forces up the Burram- 
pooter, with the view of the Command- 
er-in-chief’s attacking the Burmese 
on the northern frontier after the ces- 
sation of the rains, while Sir A. Camp- 
bell and his army at Rangoon advanced 
upon Ava. Every ship belonging to 
the port was in request, which had 
created a spirit of activity in the mer- 
cantile houses, unknown for years 
past. An extraordinary rise in the 
value of shipping had taken place, and 
owing to the want of the usual supplies 
of timber from Rangoon, the builders 
were much distressed; teak timber, 
iron, and ship-building materials, were 
in consequence scarce and dear. A 
vessel just launched, and which had 
been sold for 45,000 rs. sold almost 
immediately afterwards for 70,000. 

Eighty-one pieces of artillery, many 
of which were serviceable, with six 
hundred stand of arms, had been taken 
at Rangoon. It appears by the latest 
advices from Chittagong, that the 
Ramoo affair was by no means so dis~ 
astrous, in point of loss of lives, as was 
at first represented ; for, of the party 
said to have been completely destroyed 
at that place, more than one half had 
returned to Chittagong unhurt. A spy 
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taken at Chuckereeah had given in- 
formation that the Burmese force at 
Ramoo amounted to 8000 foot and 
200 horse. Of these 1500 had gone 
down against Tek Naaf, 1500 had re- 
turned to the Pullungs, and the re- 
mainder intended shortly to move on 
Hungbung, a stage to the northward 
of Chuckereeah. The spy further 
added, that the Burmese loss at Ramoo 
was four Sirdars and one hundred men 
killed. A considerable body of the 
Burmese troops were ravaging . the 
country in the neighbourhood of Dac- 
ca, an eastern province, 170 miles 
from Calcutta, 

The ludigo crops were favourable, 
but it is supposed they would receive da- 
mage from the enemy, as the frontiers 
were defenceless, owing to so many 
troops having been withdrawn for the 
expedition. 

The advices from Kulliabar, in As- 
sam, of the 18th of May, mention the 
complete success of an attack made by 
a detachment consisting of one com- 
pany of the 46th regt. and a Rusala of 
irregular horse under the command of 
Lieut. F.T. Richardson of the 46th 
regt. on a party of Burmese troops, 
who had returned to that vicinity, and 
re-occupied the stockade at Hunlear, 
It appears that the Lieutenant sent his 
infantry to attack the stockade infront, 
while he led the cavalry round the 
jungle in the rear of the stockade. 
The Burmese fired a few rounds at the 
British as they approached the stock- 
ade, and then fled, but were interrupt- 
ed by Lieut. Richardson and the ca- 
valry, who committed great havoc. 
No loss wag sustained by the British 
in this affair. 

Letters from Gurruckpoor state, that 
the missionaries round that neighbour- 
hood had made great progress in con- 
verting the Hindoos, and that a new 
church was erecting, which was to be 
consecrated by the Bishop of Calcutta 
in May. Sir F. Macoaghten, the chief 
justice of Calcutta, who had intended 
to return te England in the Sir Ed- 
ward Paget, had, in consequence of 
the death of Sir Christopher Puller, 
been obliged to defer his departure. 
It is aremarkable fact, that Sir C, Pul- 
ler enjoyed his appointment exactly 
the same number of days as his prede- 
cessor, Sir H. Blossett. 

During the latter end of May and 
the beginning of June, fine showers 
of rain had been experienced at Cal- 
cutta and its neighbourhood, and by 
the 9th of the latter month the rains 
kad finally setin. The indigo in Ben- 
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gal, it was thought, would be very fine ; 
but all those on the upper part of India, 
except Tirhoot, would not clear their 
expenses. It was expected indigo 
would be very high. The rate of ex- 
change between Calcutta and London 
had not improved ; the Company’s pa- 
per had fallen two per cent. since the 
Burmese war, and would have fallen 
still more; but owing to the absurd 
restrictions which prevented British 
subjects from buying land, there was a 
great stagnation of capital, without 
fair and honourable channels for its 
employment being open. 


The following is an extract from a 
letter of an officer, engaged in the 
operations against the Burmese, dated, 
Rangoon, May 21, 1824. 

* In the affair of Ramoo, the Bur- 
mese fought well, and lost 70 or 80 
killed, for no quarter was given on 
either side, nor do | think it will be 
during the war ; for if you save a Bur- 
man’s life, it is ten to one but he re- 
turns the favour by taking yours. 
From all appearances this will be a 
bloody and protracted warfare. We 
are about to send an expedition against 
Syriani and the ancient city of Pegu in 
a few days. It is about 70 miles up 
the river, and we shall have bush- 
fighting all the way. I do not think 
we shall be ready for the expedition up 
the Irrawaddy river to Prome in less 
thana month. The capt. of the Larne 
will then hoist his pendant on board 
the steam-boat, Sir A. Campbell, with 
the major part of the forces, will join 
him, and there will be onlya sufficient 
force left to protect Rangoon. If we 
reach Prome, all will be well, but it is 
extremely difficult to transport in 
open boats a force of six or seven thou- 
sand men up a rapid river, within a 
stone’s throw of the bank, and a deter- 
mined enemy annoying us the whole 
way. The mode of attack on the part 
of the enemy is by fire rafts and war- 
beats, and as the rainy season is now 
coming on, they will have the advan- 
tage of the dark nights. They also 
sink large boats to the gunwales, and 
turn them adrift upon us, and the 
force with which they come down, aided 
by the current, is very great. One 
nearly came on board of us the other 
night ; it caught a rope, which cut off 
a boy’s leg as clean off as if it had been 
amputated. We are going to send 
twelve of the Madras vessels for 3009 
nien and provisions.’ 


The following information respecting 
he changes in the commerce of Cal- 





cutta, is from a source that may be 
safely relied on :— 

‘in the years 1622-23, there was col- 
lected in the sea department of the 
Custom House at Calcutta, nearly 14 
lacs of rupees ; in 1823-24, little more 
than 14 lacs were received. On Bri- 
tish ships, both in their exports and 
imports, there was an increase during 
that period; but the deficiency arose 
from an almost entire failure in the 
foreign trade. Foreign ships, had, it is 
true, visited Calcutta; but they had 
neither taken away from thence their 
accustomed purchases of piece goods, 
indigo, mor saltpetre. Indigo indeed 
had been at such high prices that nei- 
ther foreign purchasers from Europe, 
nor even Indian traders to the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs, could venture to 
purchase it at all.’ 


Madras.—The arrival of the General 
Palmer, from Madras, has brought let- 
ters to the Ist of August, and papers to- 
wards the latter end of July. At the 
moment of our writing this, none ot 
the letters have been delivered; but 
such information as may be obtained 
from them will be inserted undera sup- 
plementary lead, if obtained in time. 
The following has already transpired :— 

The accounts from India by the 
General Palmer, from Madras, are up 
to the beginning of August. On the 
19th of July, letters were received from 
Bengal, stating that all alarm from the 
incursion of the Burmese at Ramoo 
had subsided, but the military opera- 
tions on the side of Assam were likely 
to be unimportant for some time, on 
account of the state of the season. 

Some of the letters from Madras, 
dated Ist August, are of a most un- 
pleasant nature. Intelligence had been 
received from Rangoon to the 12th 
June. The operations of the British 
force in that quarter had been para- 
lysed, it is stated, by a serious mis- 
understanding among the military com- 
manders. This state of affairs is said 
to have been not of recent date, and to 
have arisen from some offence taken at 
some proceedings of the Governer- 
General. A high military officer had 
in consequence tendered his resigna- 
tion. The reports from Rangoon were 
** there was no unaoimity among the 
offiters assembled for the purpose of 
opening the campaign.” 

The despatches from India deséribe 
as much of our military operations 
against the Burmese in Aracan and 
Pegu as it is deemed prudent to make 
public. These relate to a stockade 
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contest at Kemmendine, by the troops 
under Sir Archibald Campbell; and 
some further details of the capture of 
the island of Cheduba, by Brigadier 
M‘Creagh, who attacked 600 of the 
Burmese intrenched in it, with a force 
of 300 men. Nearly half the enemy 
were destroyed. In both cases the Bri- 
tish troops behaved with their accus- 
tomed gallantry. 

The stockade at Kemmendine was 
very strong. On the 10th June Sir A. 
Campbell moved to attack it with about 
3,000 men, 4 18-pounders, 4 mortars, 
and some field-pieces, sending two divi- 
sions of vessels up the river to prevent 
the enemy from escaping on that side. 

‘It was my intention (says sir A. 
Campbell) not to lose a man if it could 
be avoided. The enemy had already 
frequently experienced the irresistible 
influence of the British bayonet, and 
it was now my wish they should also 
know that we had still other and per- 
haps more dreadful means of exter- 
minating them in every stockade they 
might be found in. The country, sea- 
son, and rvoads rendered the under- 
taking extremely arduous, but not be- 
yond the inexhaustible spirit of such 
soldiers as | command. About two 
miles from town, the head of the co- 
lumn was stopped by a stockade appa- 
rently very strong and full of men: I 
ordered two heavy guns and some 
field-pieces to open upon it, while the 
troops surrounded it on three sides, 
but the jungle was so very thick and 
close as to prevent the possibility of 
altogether cutting off the garrison. In 
less than half an hour a considerable 
gap was made in the outward defences 
of the work, and the defendants not 
daring any where to show themselves, 
1 ordered a part of the Madras Eu- 
ropean regiment, supported by part of 
the 41st regiment, to charge, and the 
work was immediately carried, with 
a trifling loss on our part, the enemy 
leaving 150 men dead on the ground ; 
Major Chalmers, leading the support 
of the 41st regiment, and one of the 
first men in the breach, received a 
wound in the face from a spear, which 
Iam happy to say is not dangerous. 
While this was going on under my own 
eye, a very spirited and successful at- 
tack was made on the other side of the 
stockade by the advanced companies 
of the 13th and 38th regiments, who, 
by assisting each other up the face of 
the stockade (at least ten feet high), 
entered about the same time as the 
party by the breach, putting every 
man to death who opposed their en- 
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trance; and it affurds me pleasure to 
state that the first man who appeared 
on the top of the work was, I believe, 
Major Sale, of his Majesty’s 13th Light 
Infantry. 

‘ This point gained, the column again 
moved forward nearly a mile, where 
our left was posted, communicating 
with the flotilla on the river about half 
a mile, under the great stockade and 
fortifiedcamp : the head of the column 
moving up in the right with great toil 
and labour through thethick and tena- 
cious jungle, for the purpose of again 
reaching the river above the stockade, 
and thus completely investing the 
enemy’s great strong hold. In this I 
was partly disappointed. The enemy 
having thrown up other works above 
the stockade which would have exposed 
my right to certain loss, and not being 
able to invest the whole of the enemy’s 
extensive fortifications, | was under 
the necessity of leaving about a hun- 
dred yards, between our right and the 
river, unoccupied; but as the prin- 
cipal work appeared full of men, ani- 
mating each other with loud and bois- 
terous cheering, [ still hoped they 
would remain till the impression I in- 
tended had been made. At four p. m. 
my troops were in position in many 
places within a hundred yards of the 
place ; but in all parts with a very 
thick jungle in froit, extending to the 
very bottom of the stockade. The 
night passed in erecting batteries and 
making preparations for opening the 
guns at daylight next morning; 
the enemy continued loud and inces- 
cessant cheering till after daylight in 
the morning. The moment we had 
sufficient light on the following day, a 
heavy and well-directed fire was opened 
from our breaching and mortar bat- 
teries, which was kept up nearly two 
hours, when a party advancing to ob- 
serve the breach, found the enemy, 
during the cannonade, had evacuated 
the place, carrying off their dead and 
wounded. The chain of posts oceupied 
by the enemy rendered flight at all 
times easy, and the thickgess of the 
jungle necessarily prevented our ob- 
serving when it took place. 

General Return of killed, wounded, 
and missing of the troops comprising 
the expedition under the command 
of Brigadier-General Campbell, 
K.C.B., serving against the domi- 
nions of the King of Ava, from the 
Ist to the 16th of June, 1824. 

June 3, 1824.—Commissioned Officers. 
Madras European Regt.—Wounded 

1 Captaia and | Lieutenant. 
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His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry— 
Wounded, | Lieutenant. 

His Majesty’s 34th Foot—W ounded, 
1 Lieutenant. 

His Majesty’s t{ist Foot—l Major. 

Madras European Regt.—Wounded, 
1 Lientenant. 

Total — Commissioned Officers, 
wounded 6; non-commissioned, rank 
and file, killed 14; wounded 105. 
Natives attached—Killed 2; wouuded 
Li: 

Remarks.—His Majesty’s 13th Light 
Infantry; name of Officer wounded, 
Lieutenant James Petry, slightly. 

His Majesty’s 34th Foot; name of 
Officer wounded, Lieutenant Henry 
Grimes, slightly. 

His Majesty's 41st Foot; name of 
Officer wounded, Major P. L. Cham- 
bers, severely, not dangerously. 

Madras European Regiment ; names 
of Officers wounded, Captain Kyd, 
Lieutenants Stenton and Robertson, 
severely, not dangerously. 

Two men of the Madras European 
Regiment were missing soon after the 
arrival of the army_at Rangoon, apd 
have not been inserted in any of the 
returns, having been taken while 
straying from their line, and not whilst 
engaged with the enemy. 

N.B. The quantity of slugs made 
use of by the enemy will account for 
the great disparity in the proportions 
of killed and wounded. 

List of Officers, Seamen, and Marines, 
belonging to His Majesty’s ship 
Slaney, Charles Mitchell, Esq. Com- 
mander, who were killed or wounded 
at the reduction of the island of 
Cheduba. 

John Parr, corp. mar., killed; John 
Thompson, quarter-master, wounded 
dangerously, (since dead); Bathurst 
Mathews, Ist Lieutenant, slightly ; 
James Mayning, boatswain, slightly ; 
Edward Chamberlain, captain’s ste- 
ward, slightly. 

(Signed) C. Mircnety, Captain. 
His Majesty’s ship S/aney, in Cheduba 
roads, May 29, 1824. 

Killed, | marine; wounded 1 Lieu- 
tenant and 4 seamen. 

Cheduba, May 18, 1824. 

Return of killed and wounded of the 
force under the command of Briga- 
dier M‘Creagh, C. B., from the 14th 
to the 17th of May, 1824, both days 
inclusive. 

Grand Total—Killed, 2; wounded36. 
(Signed) G. W. MALiNs, Brigade Maj. 
NAMES OF OFFICERS WOUNDED. 

His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry— 
Brevet Major Thornhill slightly. 


Dittoditto—EnsignKershaw, slightly. 

2d Batt. 20th Regt. Native Infantry 
—Lieutenant and Acting Adjutant 
Margrave, severely. 

Letters from Madras received in town 
by the last arrival, confirm much that 
we have heard from Bengal. The fol- 
Jowing, from an Evening and Moroing 
Paper, embodies the substance of the 
information alluded to. 

* We mentioned a few days ago, on 
the authority of letters received at Ma- 
dras from Rangoon, reports of dis- 
agreements between the authorities in 
India, which were supposed to have 
had an unfavourable effect upon the 
conduct of the war against the Bur- 
mese. We have since derived infor- 
mation from letters from Calcutta, 
written by persons who have the best 
means of information, which affords 
an explanation of these reports, and 
gives them a more serious character 
than we had been disposed to attribute 
to them. 

‘We scarcely need remind our readers 
that the high offices of Governor- Gene- 
ral and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in India, which were united in 
the person of the Marquis of Hastings, 
are now severed during the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Amherst, Lieute- 
nant-General Sir Edward Paget being 
Commander-in-Chief. It may be ne- 
cessary, however, to observe that Sir 
Edward Paget has a seat in Council. 
Now, the letters to which we have re- 
ferred state that the war against the 
Burmese was declared by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, while Sir Ed- 
ward Paget was on a tour of inspection, 
and without consulting him, an omis- 
sion the more remarkable from his 
being, as a Member of the Council, a 
constituent part of the supreme execu- 
tive power in India. When the Com- 
mander-in-Chief hurried down to Cal- 
cutta, he found that the plans for the 
conduct of the war had been also com- 
pletely settled on the judgment of Col. 
Casement, the Military Secretary. 
This sort of treatment towards an old 
Lieutenant-General, Commander-in- 
Chief, a Member of the Council, and, 
what in his own opinion is probably 
scarcely of less consequence, a Paget 
—the making him a sort of subordinate 
officer to a Colonel in the Company's 
service—was sufficiently provoking ; 
but it was not all. About this time, 
some orders of the Court of Directors, 
for the reduction of the allowances of 
officers of their army above the rank 
of Lieutenant, orders not made, of 
course, in the contemplation of the 
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Burmese war, were received by the 
Governor in Council, and were directed 
to be promulgated. General Sir E. 
Paget is said to have strongly remon- 
strated against the publication of these 
orders at the moment of commencing 
a new and not very popular war, and 
to have even gone so far as to say, that 
if the orders were carried into effect, 
he would not be answerable for the 
fidelity of the army. His remonstrances 
were disregarded, and the orders were 
promulgated. Sir E. Paget is said, in 
consequence, to have (not tendered his 
resignation, which, under the circum- 
stances, would have been inconsistent 
with military duties and discipline, but 
transmitted to England a request that 
he might be recalled from a station in 
which, from the want of confidence of 
the local Government, he could be no 
longer useful. In the mean time, as 
his duty requires, he continues to hold 
the command. Such are the statements 
current in the best-informed circles in 
Calcutta. 

‘It is also said, that the officers of the 
Indian army in general have much the 
same feelings towards the Military Se- 
cretary and the Government as Sir E. 
Paget has expressed. There prevails a 
strong conviction as to the inexpediency 
of the plans for the prosecution of the 
war, not at all mitigated by the notion 
that the author ef them has been recom- 
mending himself to the Government by 
proposals for the reduction of all mili- 
tary allowances. The issue of these 
plans will show what merit they pos- 
sess; but there seems to be but one 
opinion in India respecting Lord Am- 
herst’s administration.’ 

‘ According to all the accounts we have 
heard, it is clear that the Commander- 
in-Chief in India has not been treated 
by the Governor-General with that at- 
tention to which his rank, character 
and services entitle him, and he has 
therefore felt it his duty, in self-de- 
fence, toapply for leave to return home. 
The feeling in India is, we understand, 
decidedly favourable te the gallant Ge- 
neral ; and we do not apprehend that 
the difference, to whatever changes it 
may lead, is likely to deprive the In- 
dian army of its Commander-in-Chief.’ 


Singapore.—lIt is stated in the ac- 
counts from this new colony that the 
Honourable Company’s resident, Mr. 
Crawfurd, had made a strong represen- 
tation to the Bengal government on 
the propriety of seizing upon two pro- 
vinces at the neck of the Malay penin- 
sula, at present in the possession of 
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the Burmese. These provinces might 
afterwards be retained by the British 
government, or delivered over to their 
old masters, the Siamese, upon condition 
thatthey permit a free transit to Bri- 
tish goods into that part of the coun- 
try. Should this arrangement be fol- 
lowed up, it will put our government 
in possession of one of the finest har- 
bours in all India, and by this means 
the trade of Great Britain will be 
greatly extended in a part of the world 
from which hitherto it has been virtu- 
ally excluded. 

The last arrival from Singapore 
brings an account, shewing the resort 
of European and native shipping -to 
Singapore, from the end of December, 
1622, to the beginning of January, 
1624. From this it appears that the 
number of port clearances granted to 
European vessels during this period 
amounted to 208. Of these 47 cleared 
out for India, 42 for Malacca and 
Penang; 44 for China; 9 for Great 
Britain; 4 for Manilla; 3 for Siam ; 
4 for Tringanei and Kalantan; 5 for 
Borneo ; 29 for Java; 6 for Sumatra; 
11 for Borneo, aud one for New South 
Wales. The tonnage of these vessels 
amounted to upwards of 73,000 tons ; 
but, as must be evident enough, from 
the nature and situation of the place, 
many of the vessels put in for the con- 
venience of wooding and watering only, 
others again loaded to a small extent, 
some took in a large portion of their 
cargoes, and a few the whole amount 
of lading. The piace, indeed, is so 
conveniently situated, from the faci- 
lity of ingress and egress, that almost 
every ship that passes through the 
Straits of Malacca touches, if for no 
other view than to obtain information. 
Indeed, out of 424 vessels that passed 
and repassed the Straits of Malacca 
during the year 1423, not than 
six or seven passed on without touch- 
ing, and these were chiefly Dutch 
men of war. The most important 
branch of trade is probably that of the 
Chinese Junks of Canton and Fokien. 
In 1823, these amounted to six innum- 
ber, in all about 3000 These 
junks export and import complete 
cargoes to and from Singapore only. 
The native trade to Siam amounted in 
1423 to thirty-four junks, which may 
be considered equal to 11,000 tons. 
The greater number of these import 
full cargoes, and carry away an equi- 
valent. A few have traded previously 
at the ports of Java and Penang, and 
touch at Sing apore to m ike up their 
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The native trade with Cochin China 
during 1623 amounted to twenty-seven 
junks, and to about 4000 tons. Al- 
most the whole of these also trade 
alone with Singapore. The trade of 
the Indian islanders with Singapore 
may be divided into the following 
classes :—That of the Bugis, of the 
Borneans, the Sumatrans, and that of 
the Malayans in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The whole of the port 
clearances throughout the year, on ac- 
count of all of these, amounted to 
1345, andin this enumeration the same 
vessels are, of necessity, frequently 
included. Between this port and every 
place within the Straits of Malacca, 
frequent intercourse is kept through- 
out the year, and there is, for example, 
aelass of vessels, the Prahu Pukat, 


which often make three voyages a 
mouth between Singapore and the 
Dutch Settlement of Rio, about 60 


miles distant. The most important 
branch of the trade of the Indian 
Archipelago is that of the Bugis, who, 
from their distance, and the nature of 
the monsoons, make but one voyage 
throughout the year. In 1823 the 
Bugis Prahus of the different countries 
they inhabit, which trade to Singa- 
pore, were not less than 60 in number, 
amounting to nearly 3000 tons. The 
trade with the state of Borneo Proper 
is another considerable branch of the 
island trade which is worth particu- 
larizing. It may amount to about 25 
large prahus, or to a tonnage of about 
1500 tons. The whole of the native 
trade of the Archipelago to Singapore, 
taken together, may be reckoned at 
4500 tons annually. The result of 
these different data show that the 
whole amount of shipping and vessels 
of all descriptions, touching at Singa- 
pore, for the purpose of trade, &c. 
during the year 1823, amounted to 
little short of 100,000. 

The Governor had also sanctioned 
the following provisional regulations 
for the port of Singapore : 

€ Ist. The arrivals of all ships and 
vessels shall be immediately reported 
to the master attendant in the ordinary 
report book, and afterwards by the 
commander in person, at the master 
attendant’s office, as soon as the vessel 
shall have anchored. 

2d. The intended departure of any 
ship or vessel shall be reported to the 
master attendant twenty-four hours 
previous to her sailing, except in cases 
* of emergency, which will be determined 
by the resident. 

Commanders ull vessels 
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required, when boarded by the master 
attendant’s boat, to deliver to the post 
office letter-carrier, all letters, packets, 
or dispatches, for the settlement, and 
to receive and furnish a receipt for post- 
office packets which may be sent on 
board at their departure. 

4th. With a view of affording an au- 
thentic record of the progress of the 
trade of the settlement, all commanders 
of European or square-rigged vessels 
are required to give in, before sailing, 
to the master attendant, an accurate 
specification of the goods imported and 
exported by them; such statement to 
be sealed, and not opened until the 
vetsel shall have quitted the port. To 
facilitate this operation, the master 
attendant will supply the commanders 
with proper forms. 

Sth. With the same object in view, 
a verbal statement of the import and 
export cargoes of native vessels shall 
be given in by their commanders. 

6th. After reporting at the master 
attendant’s office on their arrival, and 
immediately previous to their depar- 
ture, all commanders of European and 
native vessels are required to wait on 
the sitting magistrates, and supply 
them with a list of the passengers in- 
tending to remain at or depart from 
this settlement. 

7th. All vessels, European and na- 
tive, will promptly receive a port clear- 
ance, on application at the master at- 
tendant’s office, and such port clear- 
ance will be given without fee or 
charge. 

8th. All cargo boats shall be regu- 
larly admeasured, numbered, and re- 
gistered, in the master attendant’s of- 
fice ; and such boat shall have marked 
upon her bow her number and ton- 
nage. 

9th. All cargo boats shall be supplied 
with good and sufficient coverings, 
adequate to protect the goods received 
on board from damage. 

10th. The following shall be th« 
maximum of charges taken for boat- 
hire, wooding, watering, and ballast- 
ing of ships touching at the port, and 
whose stay does not exceed 48 hours, 
as well as in all other cases, where no 
previous arrangements or contract is 
made. 

Boat-hire 68 cents of a Spanish dol 
lar, per royan of 40 piculs. 

Fire-wood, per 1000 billets (of l¢ 
ratties per billet) 5} Spanish dollars. 

Ditto, ditto, boat-hire included, ¢4 
Spanish dollars. 

Ballast sand per royan, including 

ire, 80 cents, 
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Ditto, stone, ditto, 90 cents. 

Water with ships casks, one dollar 
per ton, including boat-hire 

Ditto, when ships casks are not used, 
one dollar 12 cents. 

llth. The business of supplying 
wood, water, and ballast for ships, and 
the employment of cargo-boats, shall 
not be considered subject to any official 
restraint or regulation beyond those 
already mentioned; and the mediation 
and assistance of the officers of the go- 
vernment with regard to them are 
deemed, in the present advanced state 
of the trade of the port, no longer ne- 
cessary.’ 

12th. Nothing contained in these 
regulations shal] be construed to ope- 
rate against the most perfect liberty to 
ships to wood, water, and ballast with 
their own boats,’ 


Batavia.—Al\ the accounts from this 
quarter give a very gloomy picture of 
the state of trade. The high duties 
upon woollen and other goods from 
parts westward of the Cape, amounted 
to nearly a prohibition of British ma- 
nufactures; and a great check had 
been put upon business by the cessa 
tion of credit to the Chinese merchants 
on account of the many failures among 
them. The exchange upon the dollar 
had fallen to 3s.3d. The Dutch go- 
vernment was extremely distressed for 
money, and had been compelled to 
borrow of the private merchants to 
meet the exigencies of the moment. 
This had been caused by their prohi- 
bitory decree, which had produced a 
complete stagnation of commerce, as 
many vessels had left on learning its 
provisions, and consequently the du- 
ties paid had fallen off very materially. 
As a proof of the distress to which the 
government was reduced, the coffee 
crop, which they had purchased at 154, 
they had been compelled to bring into 
the market at 12, to meet the exigen- 
cies of the moment. The principal 
persons to whom the government had 
applied were the English merchants, 
many of whom had refused to yield any 
assistance, alleging that the late mea- 
sures were so hostile to their interests, 
that they could not countenance them 
by advancing money to the source from 
whence they had emanated. In con- 
sequence of this, it was generally be- 
lieved that the obnoxious regulations 
would be repealed. 

{t appears that the rumours of the 
death of Mr. Thornton, the merchant, 
were at least premature. An account 
brought by the .Jast arrival, which, 


however, requires confirmation, states 
that the Batavian government had re- 
ceived positive advices of Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s being still a prisoner in one of 
the Malay islands, and that in conse- 
quence they had seized upon two of the 
Malay princes, whom they intended to 
retain until he was delivered up. 


New South Wales—The following 
account of the massacre of Capt. Pow 
and four of his crew appears in the 
papers of New South Wales 

The circumstances that gave rise to 
this tragical event follows 
Capt. Powell had been exercising for 
four or five days off the island of Va- 
vaoo (one of the FriendlyIslands,) which 
time was occ upied in procuring water. 
On the day preceding the massacre, 
four black men and an apprentice ran 
away into the island The boy’s re- 
storation was demanded from the chief, 
and a present of 100 flints and a barrel 
of gunpowder was offered. Finding 
entreaty useless, Capt. Powell fired 
three guns on shore, and afterwards 
two more. He then landed with a 
boat’s crew on the island, and was 
seen walking onthe beach, when about 
sixty or seventy armed natives rushed 
upon him and four of the men, and 
instantly despatched them. The other 
seamen, being near the boat, suc- 
ceeded in regaining the vessel, although 
one of them was wounded with a spear. 
The names of the men who perished 
were, Peter Ashburn, John Jones, 
William Halback, and James Loft, 
The Rambler having lost ten hands, 
including the runaways, Mr. Holliday, 
the present commander, thought it 
most prudent to make for Port Jackson. 

We cannot but blame Capt. Powell’s 
temerity in landing among the is- 
landers, after having doubtless de- 
troyed many of them by the previous 
fire from the ship. There is no ac- 
count of any barbarity on the part of 
the natives before the firing took place, 
aud we cannot but think he sacrificed 
himself by this apparently ill-judged 
proceeding. 

Van Dieman’s Land.—The last ar- 
rival from this place mentions the 
arrival of the new Governor, and states 
that the colony was in a prosperous 
state. The market, however, was over- 
stocked with European goods, 
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APRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 
Cape of Good Hope.—By recent let- 
ters from the Cape of Good Hope, we 
learn that a newspaper, called ‘* The 
South African Chronicleand Mercantile 
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Advertiser,” has been started under the 
immediate patronage and inspection, 
as is understood, of Lord Charles So- 
merset. The public cannot fail to ob- 
serve the duplicity, as well as baseness, 
of this transaction. A person, named 
Bridekirk (formerly connected with 
the Colonial government printing- 
office) , has been chosen to superintend 
the mechanical operations. Who it is 
that has undertaken the editorship, 
does not appear; but we cannot for a 
moment suppose that any of the con- 
ductors of the late independent and 
suppressed journals would lend them- 
Selves to such a glaring job. It would 
appear that Lord Charles Somerset’s 
conduct was thus calculated not merely 
toruin the future prospects of Mr.Greig, 


the injured and oppressed proprietor of 


the late “* South African Commercial 
Advertiser,”’ by thus establishing a pa- 
per on the wreck of the one be had sup- 
pressed, but also to deceive the home 
rovernment with an appearance of his 
ted favourable to the existence of a 
free press in the colony, It is unne- 
cessary to add, that his Excellency’s 
plan, while it adds an aggravating in- 
gredient to the case of Mr. Greig, is, 
in both points of view, too palpable to 
blind, even for a moment, the most 
strenuous advocate of an arbitrary sys- 
tem. 


Cape Coast.—By the last arrivals 
from this part of Africa, we learn that 
the war with the Ashantees had ended, 
but that Cape Town exhibited nothing 
but squalid want and misery. Several 
poor creatures were seen lying in the 
streets faint and even dead from starva- 
tion ; the houses were unroofed, and the 
place, in fact, was in a state of ruin, 
The inmates of the Castle were in a 
sickly condition, and of eleven young 
officers, who had recently arrived, 
seven were either dead or dangerously 
ill. 

General Turner, the new Governor 
of Sierra Leone, who has recently em- 
barked for that settlement, was to go 
first to Sierra Leone, and then to Cape 
Coast, where he has to exhibit the 
olive branch to the Ashantees, to whose 
monarch he took out a rich palanquin 
tanopy, &c. “to be preseuted in the 
event of his being friendly. 

MEDITERRANEAN, 

Constantinople.—The last accounts 
from the Turkish capital convey intel- 
ligence of the arrival of the Captain 
Pasha, from his voyage, with one frigate 
towed by a brig, two schooners, and 
about eight or nine transports, being 
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the wreck of that mighty expedition 
titted out a few months since by the 
Turkish Government to crush and 
overwhelm all who were struggling for 
liberty in Greece. The Captain Pasha, 
we learn by recent letters, has experi- 
euced the fate of his predecessors, 
having been executed by order of the 
Sultan ; but whether this act of cru- 
elty will stimulate his countrymen to 
new efforts, or disgust them by its un- 
necessary barbarity, time will deter- 
mine. All the accounts we have seen 
coucur in expressing a belief that the 
disjointed empire of the Ottomans is 
fast falling into ruin and decay. It 
will be seen, however, by the following 
firman, that the Sultan is not idle as 
regards, what to him appears no doubt 
a very important subject, the toilette 
of the Turkish women. To show to 
our readers the impdértance and saga- 
city of the decrees of these legitimate 
sovereigns, we have inserted this relic 
of royal wisdom and love for the subject 
entire. 

‘ Since the women must never, When 
they go out, deviate from the rules of 
decency and honour, it is especially 
necessary to take care that none of 
their actions be contrary to the Holy 
Law. An imperial firman has already 
been published to hinder them from 
wearing embroidered Feredjis and im- 
proper colours. The duty of the offi- 
cers to whom thatfirman was addressed 
was to see its execution. They have not 
done so. In these latter times, there- 
fore, certain women have been seen to 
change the tone of decency and honour 
for manners the least becoming in Mu- 
sulmans. They have not feared to 
wear embroidered feredjis and con- 
demnable colours, and go to the public 
walks with extraordinary veils, which 
suffer their faces to be seen. 

‘ If such conduct is equally contrary 
to the Divine Law and to my supreme 
will, it is evident that the Govern- 
ment must put a stop tosuch an irre- 
gularity, and that it is also the absolute 
duty of husbands to take care that 
their wives do not go out in a dress 
which, being irreconcileable to de- 
cency and honour, cannot be suitable 
to Musulman women. 

* Henceforward, therefore, the wo- 
men shall not wear’embroidered fe- 
redjis, nor condemnable colours, nor 
veils artfully contrived to shew their 
faces; whoever be the husband or the re- 
lations of all those who may be seen in 
such a dress, they shall be made aut- 

swerable, and punished for the con- 
duct of their women, 
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*You, my Cadi, will transmit the 
present order to all the Imans, to be 
published in all the quarters, and you 
will employ the greatest diligence to 
hinder the women fiom going out in a 
cgstume which our Imperial will has 
prohibited—Given in the month of 
Muharrem, the year 1240.— Septem- 
ber, 1624,’ 

Smyrna.—The accounts from Smyrna 
are not of great public interest. The 
only cecurrence of any importance in 
that city had been the encampment of 
about 1200 Asiatic troops in the sub 
urbs, preparatory to their joining the 
forces engaged against the Greeks ; 
and the barbarians not being im- 
mediately employed, as they wished, 
in the pillage of the Greek villages, had 
proceeded to practise on those in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna, destroying 
the fig plantations and plundering the 
houses of the peasants. These out- 
rages were only put an end to by the 
exertions of the Pasha, who quelled 
them by the interposition of the regular 
military force in Smyrna. 


Persia.—Letters from Bagdad, com- 
ing by way of the Mediterranean, of 
the 4th August, contain the following 
particulars :— 

‘It seems certain that the city of 
Shiraz, on the east of the Persian Gulf, 
has lately experienced a misfortune 
similar to that of Aleppo, An earth- 
quake has almost wholiy destroyed it. 
We expect the particulars of the melan- 
choly event. 

‘ The King of Persia has left Tehe- 
ran for Sultanieh, where he is going to 
assemble his family for the marriage of 
his grandson, the Prince of Kerman- 
shah, with the daughter of his son, 
Abbas Mirza. At the close of the sum- 
mer, the King of Persia will come to 
Kermanshah. Some persons pretend 
that it is for the purpose of being nearer 
at hand to see the military preparations 
intended against the Pashalic of Bag- 
dad. Sulemanieh is still occupied by 
the Persian troops. 

© It is said that M. Mazarowetha, 
Chargé d’Affaires of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia at the Court of 
Persia, has just been replaced by 
another person, who is to take the title 
of Ambassador. It is said that the 
Russian army in Georgia has advanced 
towards Erivan. 

‘ The province of Astracan is still in 
a state of insurrection: the king’s 
treops have not yet been able to sub- 
due the rebels. 

© The two French officers who are at 
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Kermanshah are still busy in forming 
and organizing new levies of troops.’ 


Greece.—The accounts from Greece 
are decisive of the success of the Chris- 
tians. Defeat after defeat has pro- 
claimed the triumph of knowledge and 
freedom over despotism and ignorance. 
Our space will not permit us to enter 
so largely into detail as we could wish ; 
but the following summary, from the 
Globe and Traveller, deserves republi- 
cation 

* The recentnaval engagements inthe 
Levant have justified the hopes of the 
most ardent friends of the Greeks, and 

eem to have secured the independence 


of that regenerated nation against all 
attempts on the part of the Moham- 
medans The result of the several 


actions is better known in the gross, 
from the magnitude of the preparations 
for the expeditions from Constantinople 
and Alexandria, and from the not 

rious fact, that both these armaments 
| 


have ended by doing nothing, than by 
an enumeration of losses, the state- 
ments of which rest on uncertain au- 


thority. The Viceroy of Egypt col- 
lected for his expedition 56 vessels of 
war, of various sizes, about 100 Egyp 
tian transports, and 86 (according to 
another account, 89) hired transports 
under European flags. His whole ar- 
mament, therefore amounted to from 
240 to 250 sail, and is said to have car- 
ried, besides the ordinary crews, heal ly 
20,000 infantry and cavalry. When we 
consider the expense of naval expedi- 
tions, of which, in the last war, we had 
ample experience, this effort seems a 
vast one, and could not have been made 
except in the anticipation of great re- 
sults. The expedition sent from Con- 
stantinople under the Captain Pasha, 
though probably not so well equipped 
as the Egyptian fleet, must have been 
nearly as large, when we consider that 
it was calculated as sufficient to trans- 
port from the continent of Asia to 
Samos the vast hordes assembled at 
Scala Nuova, and variously estimated 
from 40 to 60,000 men. The Greek 
vessels which were prepared to contend 
against these expeditions, are stated in 
the Hydra Government Paper of the 
Ist (12th) August, to have been 95 
vessels, generally of a much smaller 
size than those of the enemy; and 
notwithstanding this disparity of forces, 
they have been entirely successful. The 
first series of actions took place be- 
tween a division of the Greek fleet and 
that of the Captain Pasha, in the 
Straits of Bogazi, between Samos and 
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the Main, on the 15th and 16th August 
and some following days, in which 
severallarge ships were burned, a num- 
ber of transports driven on shore and 
sunk, and the whole expedition against 
Samos frustrated, the troops collected 
at Scala Nuova having disbanded them- 
selves and dispersed. The Captain 
Pasha having abandoned his hopes of 
undertaking avy thing alone, sailed 
southward with the remains of his 
fleet, and joined the Egyptian arma- 
ment near Cos. The Greek divisions, 
one of which had been watching the 
Turkish and the other the Alexandrian 
vessels, appear also to have united, and 
to have attempted, by means of fire- 
ships, to burn their enemies’ vessels in 
the bayof Boudroun (or Halicarnassus). 
On the Sth and 9th September there 
were some indecisive actions. The 
Turkish and Egyptian flects, to avoid 
being entangled in the bay, came forth 
and gave battle on the 10th September. 
This battle is said to have been kept 
up the whole day with extreme fury. 
What is certain is, that the Egyptian 
ship African, which was some time ago 
at Deptford (a large aud very fine fri- 
gate), anda brig of the same squadron, 
were burned by the Greeks. On the 
16th and 17th September, there are said 
to have been further actions near the 
same spot, which sufficiently show that 
the Turks, who remained so near their 
port, must have severely suffered in the 
former actions. 

The Captain Pasha’s fleet afterwards 
took shelter under the guns of the 
Castle of Dardanelles, attended by one 
frigate and three brigs of war. The 
remainder of the Turkish fleet had 
been left off Mitylene. The celebrated 
ismael Gibraltar, the Egyptian admi- 
ral, had been taken prisoner by the 
Greeks, and carried to Hydra, where 
he is kept as a prisoner of war ; 200,000 
Spanish dollars have been offered for 
his ransom ; but the Greeks answer- 
ed that they wanted seven frigates, 
und until these should be delivered, 
he must remain a captive. Another 
frigate was also demanded for the 
other officers of Turks who had fallen 
into their hands. 

The Greeks have been indebted for 
much of their success to the excel- 
lent management of their fire-ships, 
and to the enthusiasm and self-devotion 
of one man—Canaris, an inhabitant of 
the little island of Ipsara, the devas- 
tation of which is the only action of 
which the Turks have had to boast. 
Canaris is one of the most remarkable 
men of modern times; he has by some 
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of the foreign journals been called 
an admiral, but he has never in re- 
ality accepted of any rank beyond 
that of captain, from a notion general- 
ly very foreign to those to whom pro- 
motion is offered, namely, that he is 
not fit for it. Among a people who 
have, like more advanced and bet- 
ter established states, their full share 
of intrigue and rapacity, he has of- 
fered a constant example of disinter- 
estedness, and has proposed to him- 
self to save his country, not to rob it. 

It is said that the Greek senate in- 
tend to make an appeal to Christians 
in every part of the globe to take 
part in a vast crusade, the object of 
which will be the conquest of Egypt 
and the Holy Sepulchre. This appeal 
will also be addressed to the Knights 
of Malta, and the senate will offer them 
one of the islands in the Archipelago 
as their property. Such a couquest 
would undoubtedly be an easy one ; 
but we sincerely hope that we shall 
hear no more of religious crusades ; 
the world has been drenched in blood 
too often on that account already. 

From a letter dated Napoli di Ro 
mania we learn that Ibrahim Pasha, 
the son of Mahomet Ali, sent a frigate 
to bis father with the following letter : 
‘ My Father,—All that we learn in 
Egypt on the state of Greece, and all 
that was written to us from Zante, 
namely, that Greece was divided by 
factions, and the Spartans ready to re- 
ceive us, was false. On the contrary, | 
have found the whole of Greece in 
union and amity, and Sparta in the 
same sentiments as the rest of Greece. 
I have found all unanimous and ready 
by sea and land to oppose us with in- 
credible energy, and on that account 
I furesee that not only we shall not 
reach our aim, but I and all our army 
will be the victims of this undertaking. 
I beg, therefore, you will order me to 
return. Nearly 1000 of our cavalry 
have left us, and have deserted to Asia 
Minor.’ 

The number of prisoners at Napoli 
di Romania are said to be so consider- 
able, that every family has now a 
Turkish slave. 

The land triumphs of the Grecks 
have been no less decisive than 
their victories at sea. On the 26th 
of July, Dervish Pasha, determin- 
ing upon opening a passage to Sa- 
lona, advanced at the head of all his 
forces. The Greeks, considerably re- 
inforced, were in position at Amplana. 
The contest lasted more than nine 
hours, and the Greek troops, We 1] pust- 
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ed, maintained their positions with 
great valour, though repeatedly re- 
pulsed. The Albanians, relying on 
their great numerical superiority, re- 
turned to the charge. In this state of 
uncertainty, the Suliote Tzavellas, 
grandson to the immortal Photas Tza- 
vellas, ordered the trumpet to sound, 
rushed from the intrenchments sabre 
in hand, with 200 Suliotes, flung him- 
self into the midst of the enemy’s 
ranks, where he spread terror and 
disorder. His example, followed up by 
that of the troops, decided the battle ; 
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nition, horses, provisions, and any other 
articles for the use of the enemy, are 
subject to the laws of neutrality, and 
shall be treated by our naval forces 
according to the usages existing under 
similar cireumstances among the Eu- 
ropean powers, 

‘2. The present ordinance shall be 
communicated to the admirals of the 
Greek naval force, and published in 
the government Gazette. Copies shall 
be sent to all the consuls, vice-consuls, 
and agents of the European powers 
who are in the Greek Archipelago.— 


and three thousand Greeks routed tha Napoli di Romania, Aug. 15, 1824. 


entire Albanian army, superior in 
number, and pursued them the re- 
mainder of the day. 

The terrorjof the enemy was such, 
that a great number of them, hotly 
pursued, threw themselves from the 
rocks, to escape the fire of the victors ; 
others, intercepted in their flight, 
threw down their arms. The loss of 
the Turks amounted to more than 
2000 men. Seven standards, all the 
artillery, the tents, military music, 
stores of Dervish Pasha, &c. fell into 
the hands of the Greeks. 

Since, then, desertion, defeat, and 
sickness, have followed the broken 
troops of the barbarians ; and at the 
last accounts, Greece was regarded as 
on the eve of casting off for ever the 
Turkish yoke. 

The decree of the Greeks against fo 
reign vessels, referred to in our pre- 
vious numbers, had been repealed at 
the instance of Sir F. Adam, who vi 
sited Napoli di Romania for that pur- 
pose. The following is a copy of th 
new manifesto of the Greek govern 
ment 

‘The president of the executive 
power, the Greek government, having 
no other care than the preservation of 
the Greek nation, to avoid every thing 
that may lead to its destruction, pub- 
lished, on the information it had re 
ceived, the proclamation of the 27th of 
May, which concerned the European 
merchant ships which were freighted 
at Constantinople and Alexandria to 
convey the enemy’s troops to Greece ; 
but the government having learned 
that the said vessels do not convey the 
enemy’s troops, but warlike stores, 
provisions, &c., and as the Greek go- 
vernment takes care that neutrality 
and the laws of nations are observed in 
commerce with all possible precision, 
and, as far as the rights of war will 
permit, orders— 

‘1. The European vessets freighted 
by the eut inv to Convey arms, amiiu- 


* The President, G. ConpuRIoTTE. 
‘ Provis. Sec. of State G. Ruoptus.’ 


Syria.—All the news which we re- 
ceive from Asia Minor, describes the 
countries under the rule of the Musul- 
mans as in astate of the most complete 
anarchy. Revolt and massacre are the 
order of the day. Tripoli in Syria is in 
open rebellion, and has chased away 
its governor, Hassan Bey. The first 
act of the rebels was to relieve the per- 
sons confined for debt. They poisoned 
their Mutesellim. Since the events at 
Tripoli, it is said that the pacific tribes 
have again revolted; it is certain that 
no caravan dare proceed from Aleppo 
to Latakea. Not a night passes that 
the inhabitants have not some combats 
with the Arnaouts of the Castle. An- 
tioch has chased away its governor, 


and has only consented to receive ano- 
ther who has no troops and no real 
power Che other towns of the Pa- 


shalic will no doubt follow the same 
example. The Sheriffs and the Janis- 
saries have quarrelled in the Pashalic 
of Antab and of Marack. The Janis- 
saries of Antab have summoned totheir 
assistauce an Arab chief, who, by his 
own authority, has established himself 
the sovereign of a numerous tribe of 
Arabs, and of adventurers from all 
countries, whom he receives, arms, and 
governs by a code of laws for the divi- 
sion of the spoil. He is named Fahal, 
and he is established in the Zohour, on 
the banks of the Euphrates. The 
Pasha has fallen mto the power of 
these barbarians after a sanguinary 
combat. This event is of the greatest 
importance, and will no doubt attract 
all the attention of the Ottoman Porte. 
A wilitary force must be immediately 
sent to stop a movement that may 
otherwise separate a part, and perhaps 
the whole of Upper Syria, from the 
dominion of the Grand Signior. A 
bilious epidemic fever has prevailed 
for the last three months in the two 
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principalities. It is not fatal, but hardly 
any person escapes it. There are 9,000 
sick at Jassy. The Emir Besheer, of 
the Pashalic of Saint John d’Acra, who 
was to send men to the assistance of 
the Pasha of Egypt, has sent one of 
his sons with rich presents, and an 
excuse, not being able to contribute as 
he wished that assistance in carrying 
ou the operations recommended by his 
highness. The chief of the Janissaries 
of Aleppo, the friend of the Europeans, 
the hope of all the honest men of the 
city, Mehemed Aga Ben el Kattan, is 
no more. Playing at the jereed, a 
horse, which had broke away, ran 
against his horse, overthrew it, and 
inflicted a blow on the rider, which, 
at the end of a few hours, carried him 
off. There is a report that the Pasha 
of Acra has rebelled ; if this be true, 
the ruin of Syria is completed. 


Algiers.—Recent ietters from the 
Mediterranean state that the English 
expedition against Algiers, had done 
more to encourage than to check the 
arrogance of the barbarous ruler of 
that state; and give a very different 
version of the result of that affair from 
that contained in the official report of 
the English Government. The follow- 
ing account of the expedition, dated 
from Algiers, Sept. 18, will be found 
interesting :—- 

‘ The English arrived off Algiers on 
July 10th, with one ship of 80 guus, 
five frigates, four bomb vessels, four 
cutters, two corvettes, two brigs, and 
two transports, besides a steam-boat. 
On the 12th, the Admiral anchored 
with four frigates almost within gun- 
shot, and a cutter having approached 
too near and got becalmed, was at- 
tacked by all the Algerine gun-boats, 
amounting to 33. The forts also fired 
upon her. A breeze having sprung 
up, the cutter made off, and the com- 
bat, which began at six o’clock, was 
finished at seven. The English Ad- 
miral’s ship and the frigate fired on 
the gun-boats. On the following day 
the Admiral, with his squadron, weigh- 
ed and stood off shore. After this the 
enthusiasm of the Algerines was very 
great. The courage of the mob was 
inflamed by numerous absurd stories, 
and the Dey distributed considerable 
sums of money among his sailors who 
distinguished themselves. On July the 
24th, the English returned, and an- 
chored in line of battle, and every 
thing announced a sc rious attac k. 
The Algerines were the first to begin 
firing, but they had hardly com- 





menced, when, to the astonishment of 
every body, the English Admiral’s ship 
hoisted a flag of truce. A_ frigate 


hoisted the same signal; but, in spite 


of these pacific demonstrations, . the 
Algerines continued to fire from their 
forts and vessels. A boat then left 
the Admiral’s ship, and, the batteries 
having ceased firing by orders of the 
Dey, the harbour-master sent a boat 
to reconnoitre the English boat, which 
brought on shore a superior officer of 
the English squadron, appointed by 
the Admiral, to make proposals to the 
Dey. The Dey immediately received 
him, and declared that Admiral Neale 
made the same proposals as for the 
last time, and added, that if they were 
not accepted in two hours, he would 
attack the town. ‘ Go and teli your 
Admiral,’ replied the Dey, ‘that I 
have sworn by the living God, and by 
our religion, that as long as I live, the 
Consul shall not put his foot in my 
dominions; tell him, morever, that I 
have a watch in my hand, and if in 
two hours he does not commence 
firing, I will.’ Notwithstanding the 
arrogance of this reply, the negoti- 
ations were continued, and the English 
consented to send another Consul in 
the place of the one the Dey would not 
receive. The peace was signed on 
July 26, at ten o’clock. The forts sa- 
luted the squadron, and the English 
Admiral’s ship returned the salute. 
There are different opinions here on 
the conduct of the English, but most 
of the Europeans suppose they intended 
rather to encourage than humilitate 
these barbarians. If this was their 
object, they have fully succeeded, for 
the Government now threatens Sar- 
dinia and Holland, and is fitting out its 
vessels to send against the Spaniards.’ 

The accuracy of this statement is 
certainly borne out by the fact of the 
Dey having declared war against 
Spain, and fitted out a squadron to 
cruise against the Spanish flag. He 
had also declared his intention of 
commencing hostilities against Sar- 
dinia, unless the tribute which he 
thought fit to demand, was immedi- 
ately paid. Austria, Tuscany, and 
Naples were likewise threatened by 
this pirate ruler; and the Dutch had 
been informed, that unless they dis- 
solved their alliance with Spain, and 
made the customary present to the 
Dey, cruizers would be despatched 
against the Netherlands flag. In con- 
sequence of this, the Governor of Mi- 
norca had jssued a circular notice to 
merchants, dated from the Consular 
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Chambers, Sept. 2, stating that the 
Dutch ships of war could no longer 
protect any vessels, but those of their 
own nation, against the Algerines ! 

Tripoli—Of the English travellers 
who left Tripoli for the purpose of pe- 
netrating into the interior of Africa, 
Dr, Oudney, chief director of the expe- 
dition, had died, and also the youngest 
of the travellers, Mr. Tool. 


Malta—Nothing of importance has 
reached us from this island since our 
last number. The Marquis of Has- 
tings had issued a proclamation on the 
llth of September, of which the fol- 
lowing paragraph is important. 

‘His Excellency the Governor, in 
pursuance of his intentions already 
declared, to afford every possible faci- 
lity to the commercial interests of these 
islands, and especially in regard to 
such articles as may be introduced 
herein with the view of being subse- 
quently re-exported, is pleased to order 
and direct, that from and after the date 
of this proclamation, Government 
warehouses shall be set aside for the 
express purpose of receiving in bond 
articles of every description which 
may be imported into the island of 
Malta; which articles will not be sub- 
ject to any import duty so long as they 
remain therein, or on their removal 
thence, if it be for immediate re-sbip- 
ment and exportation ; it being the in- 
tention of Government, to levy the im- 
port duty on such of those articles 
only, as may be taken out for the con- 
sumption of these islands.’ 


Gibraltar —Accounts from Gibral- 
tar state the trade there to be ex- 
tremely dull, and the market for Bri- 
tish manufactured goods perfectly 
stagnant. This is said to arise from 
the French troops having smuggled 
into all parts of Spain, immense quan- 
tities of French manufactures ; which, 
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Proprietors’ Courts.—The absence 
from town of most of the leading Mem- 
bers of Parliament, Ministers, Mem- 
bers of the Board of Control, Direc- 
tors, and Proprietors of India Stock, 
has occasioned the last two months to 
pass away without any thing of interest 
occurring in the Home Department of 
Indian Affairs. A General Quarterly 
Court will be held at the latter end of 
this month (December), and something 
will then, no doubt, be done. 


from their paying no duty, are offered 
at so low a price, that it is impossible 
for the British merchant to compete 
with them. 


WEST INDIES. 


The pressure of other matter has so 
encroached upon our limits, that we 
have been unable to pay the attention 
we wished and intended, to the affairs 
of our Colonies in the West. Therei 
one piece of information, however, from 
that quarter, which has reached England 
during the past month, and of which 
scarcely any notice has been taken by 
the press of England, that we feel it 
our duty to record. It is this: 


Demerara.—Letters from this island 
state, that the Colonist newspaper has 
been suppressed by the Government, 
in consequence of some articles of an 
inflammatory nature having appeared, 
relative to the slave trade, and to the 
proceedings lately adopted by the Eng- 
lish government, for the amelioration 
of the slave population in Trinidad, 
and the other new colonies, 


It is not stated what the articles 
were, except that they were “ inflam- 
matory,’ a term that may be applied 
to any article with equal propriety, and 
which there is no known standard to 
determine : except, perhaps, this : that 
every Governor considers every thing 
** inflammatory,’’ which is condemna- 
tory of himself or the system of which 
he is the supporter. This case will add 
another to the many flagrant instances 
of tyranny and oppression directed 
against the press within the past year, 
and will help, we trust, to rouse the 
attention of Parliament to a subject 
which ought not to be allowed to re- 
main uninvestigated a single dav 
longer than necessary, and which we 
sincerely hope to see among the ear- 
liest topics of Parliamentary discussion 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Pape rs respecting Oude.—We hear. 
from good authority, that the papers 
respecting certain transactions in Oude, 
which Colonel Bailey, the Director, 
moved for on a late occasion, art 
in a state of preparation at the India 
House. Different opinions are enter- 
tained as to the conduct of Lord Hast- 
ings and Colonel Bailey, during the 
residence of the latter at the Court of 
Lucknow ; but the production of the 
papers adverted to, will enable every 
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one to correct their opinions by refer- 
ence to the documents themselves. 

The misconceptions and misrepre- 
sentations that have taken place, with 
respect to the transactions at Hydera- 
bad and Lucknow, never could have 
happened, had the press of India been 
as free as it ought to have been. But, 
during the period in which it was suf- 
fered to comment, without restraint, on 
questions of European politics, all dis- 
cussion of the affairs of Oude was espe- 
cially prohibited ; and general ignor- 
ance was the necessary consequence. 
The details of these affairs are now for 
the first time about to be made public, 
when all discussion on them will be 
useless, as far as discussion operates as 
a check against misrule: and the only 
purpose which such protracted publi- 
city can answer, is to settle a disputed 
question whether Lord Hastings or 
Colonel Bailey were right or wrong in 
certain measures with which their 
names are associated; a matter of no 
moment whatever to the good govern- 
ment of India and the happiness of its 
people,—the great consideration which 
ought to take precedence of every 
other, though it is perpetually lost 
sight of by those to whom it ought to 
be ever present. 


Qualifications of Cadets.—Ina printed 
paper, which is furnished to Cadets for 
the Indian Army, on their admission 
into the service, it is stated that “each 
Cadet (upon his being examined and 
approved) will be ranked according to 
his actual departure from England ;” 
and it ig added, as a necessary con- 
sequence, ‘* that the sooner ke proceeds 
to India, the bigher his rank will be 
above those who may be appointed in 
the same season as himself.”’ 

This is so strong an inducement to 
young men entering a seryice in which 
seniority determines every thing, and 
their retirement from which may be 
accelerated or retarded by several years, 
in consequence of the gain or loss of a 
month at the outset, that it is natural 
they should hurry away to India as 
soon as possible after their admission 
into the service, to reap all the advan- 
tages which even a day’s priority in 
the date of their arrival in that country 
would ensure them. 

In another part of the same paper, 
the following passage occurs :-—** It is 
further expected, that the Cadet will, 
upon his arrival in India, endeavour to 
qualify himself for his future situation 
by professional acquirements, aud by 
the attainment of a knowledge of the 
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languages of the country; in failure of 
which he will render himself liable to 
be dismissed the service, and ordered 
back to England at his own expense.”’ 
This is as strong an inducement as can 
be beld out to his making a proficiency 
in the native languages of even still 
greater importance than his early arri- 
val in India, because, by a failure in 
the last he only lengthens his period of 
service, while, by a failure in the for- 
mer, he runs the risk of losing his ap- 
pointment altogether. 

To attain the proficiency in the na- 
tive languages here required, it appears 
to us that a beginning should be made 
in England, and that the student 
should proceed far enough in his task 
to be enabled to prosecute his studies 
in company with others of his own age 
and profession during the four months 
consumed in the voyage to India, so 
that on his arrival there he might be 
qualified to enter on a more enlarged 
and practical acquaintance with the 
languages most in use. This is done, 
we believe, by many of the medical 
students, who attend the lectures of 
Dr. Gilchrist in London, before they 
embark, and the consequences are ap- 
parent in the superior proficiency of 
all his ils on their reaching the 
country career. But 
while the regulation which determines 
the military rank of the Cadet by the 
period of his landing in India, con- 
tinues to remain ia force, it is in vain 
to expect that any Cadet will take ad- 
vantage of these lectures. to the evi- 
dent loss of rank iv his profession. 

We have dwelt the longer on this 
subject, because we think it one of 
considerable importance ; and we sin- 
cerely hope that the attention of the 
Directors will be drawn to it without 
delay. The following remarks on the 
same topic appeared in the Times, 
during the early part of the past month, 
and are preserved here for future re- 
ference, if necessary : 

‘It will be gratifying to the pro- 
moters of Oriental Literature, and the 
friends of the natives of Hindostan, to 
be informed that the Government in 
Bengal have issued regulations, which, 
if strictly enforced, must prove a great 
stimulus to every Englishman proceed- 
ing to India, to learn the native lan- 
guages. Attempts have beeu made at 
different times in England by some of 
the Proprietors, to induce the Court of 
Directors to establish a rule, that all 
their military servants should be in- 
structed in the Hindostanee or collo- 
quial language of India, which would 
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render their services of much more 
value to the Company and the public, 
than they ever can be in the state of 
ignorance of the native languages in 
which officers go out in the Company's 
service, and have generally remained, 
even after many years’ service in 
{ndia. 

*The East India Company have, 
perhaps, 150,000 natives of India in 
arms, commanded by English officers 
in the proportion, as has lately been 
stated, of only from 5 to 9 English 
officers to a battalion of 1,000 natives 
in the field; and as all routine of duty 
is performed by these officers, the 
efficiency of these native troops for 
every purpose in peace or war, must be 
more or less perfect, according as the 
English officers can understand what 
the natives have to make known to 


them. It might therefore be expected 
that the Company would require 
their English officers to have some 


knowledge of the language of the 
Ratives they are to command and 
govern. Nosuch thing: for when it 
was proposed in the Court of Proprie- 
tors, that every one of the three or four 
hundred cadets sent out annually to 
India, to. become officers of the native 
corps, should be obliged to qualify 
themselves for such duties, by learning 
the Hindostanee language before leay- 
ing England, the Court of Directors 
opposed the motion, and ever have, 
contrary to the welfare of India, con- 
tinued to send out youths iguorant of 
the native language, and consequently, 
unfit for the duties that devolve on 
them on their landing. We should 
expect that the mistakes and errors 
resulting from such ignorance would 
induce the Directors to enact regula- 
tious proper for the qualifications of 
cadets, as gespects languages ; for the 
greatest and often irreparable evils 
arise to the officers themselves from 
such proceedings. It is true that the 
Court of Directors do require all the 
medical men to obtain a knowledge of 
Hindostanee before they can take up 
their appointments for India. But 
this very fact is a heavy charge agaiost 
them, for not ordering their military 
ervants to do the same, 

‘ What has given rise to these obser- 
vations is the receipt from Bengal of 
an abstract of the orders lately pub- 
lished there respecting the qualifica- 
tions required of officers for certain 
regimental staff officers ; such regula- 
tious do credit to the Government in 
India, although very late in taking 


place, and reflect disgrace on the rul- 


ing powers in Fug ind, for having $0 
long refused the proposition so often 
made to them—*‘ that every one of 
their servants sent to India should at 
least be acquainted with the colloquial 
languages of that country.” 

‘ It may be proper to state, that four 
or five years ago Dr, Gilchrist, with 
that enthusiasm which has marked his 
career as a philologist, and rendered his 
long labours so useful to the India 
public, offered to the Duke of York t 
teach the colloquial languages free of 
expense to one or all the officers o! 
every King’s regiment going to India; 
but we believe he has never been 
favoured with an answer to that liberal 
and valuable offer. The gentlemen in 
India are beginning to see the necessity 
of doing something towards what Dr. 
Gilchrist pro} osed to do, as necessary 
for the efficiency and comfort of the 
King’s troops and the natives of India, 
The following is an abstract of the re- 
culations alluded to 

To pass an examination for the post 
of Quarter-master and Interpreter to a 
regiment of Native Infantry cr Cavalry, 
it is required, by a recent order, that 
the probationer should, in addition to 
proving his knowledge of the Hindos- 
tanee— 

1. Read and translate the Bagh Buhar 
in the Oordoo. 

2. Read and translate the poem Sagar 
in the Khuree Bolee, written in the 
Nagoree character. 

3. Execute written translations from 
selected orders and regulations from 
English into Hindostauce in both cha- 
racters. 

4. Read and translate the Gvoolistau 
or Unwar-i-Sooheelee in Persian. 

A civil officer gets off somewhat 
cheaper : he must— 

1. Read and translate the Bagh-o- 
Buhar and Khereed Upoz, in the 
Oordoo. 

2. Read and translate the Goolistan 
and Unwar-i-Sooheelee in Persian. 

3. Translate, without aid of Diction- 
ary, certain passages (previously pre- 
pared) from English into Hindostanee 
and Persian, iu the Persi-Arabic cha- 
racters, 

4. Translate, without previous pre- 
paration, certain selected passages in 
Hindostanee and Persian. 


Law Proceedings.—The following 
cases have appeared during the past 
month, which may be considered of 
some interest to Indian readers general- 
ly; the first and second were in the 
Court of Chancery the third and 
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fourth in the Prerogative Court; and 
the last in the Court of King’s Bench. 
The Ship Apollo—tn this case an 


application was made in the Court of 


Chancery, on the 4th of November, on 
behalf of a part-owner of the vessel in 
question, to refer his claim for com- 
pensation against the other partners, 
to the Court of Register and Merchants. 
It appeared that the ship, which was 
the joint property of three persons, 
named Tennant, Tarbot, and Nesbit, 
had been chartered by the Company to 
proceed to India, but in consequence 
of some difference between the owners, 
had been arrested by process out of 
this Court, and prevented from pro- 
ceeding to sea. She afterwards under- 
went some repairs, the expense of 
which was considerable ; and eventual- 
ly, after other disappointments, pro- 
ceeded on a voyage to India; but on 
her return home was wrecked off the 
Cape of Good Hope. The party ap- 
plying attributed the loss to misma- 
nagement, and complained of unneces- 
sary expense having been incurred. 
The parties have been litigating the 
question for a long time, and offers of 
compromise had been more than once 
made, which were not accepted. 

Drs. Lushington and Dodson were 
in support of the application, and Drs. 
Jenner and Jesse Adams opposed to 
it. 

The greater part of the day was con- 
sumed in reading over the evidence in 
the case, which was filled with details, 
containing no interest whatever, ex- 
cept to the parties concerned. 

Tie Marquis of Hastings.—In the 
case of Sims v. Ridge, brought on in the 
Court of Chancery, on the 13th of No- 
vember, it appeared the bill originally 
filed by the plaintiff, was heard before 
the Master of the Rolls. Four annui- 
ties, amounting in all to the sum of 
4,900/., had been granted by the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Hastings to 
the plaintiff. In order to redeem these 
annuities, the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness had executed a bond in favour 
of Sims, by which he was allowed in- 
terest upon the sum of 4,900/., and 
Ridge, the defendant, became surety 
for the paymeut of that interest. The 
bill was filed by the plaintiff for the 
enforcement of this bond; but as there 
was not sufficient proof of the execu- 
tion of the bond by the Noble Marquis, 
the bill was dismissed. Previous, how- 
ever, to its dismissal, an order of court 
had been made for the transference of 
the sum of 1,689/. 7s. 4d. in the hands 
of the Accountant-Geueral, from the 





cause of Ridge v. Ridge, to that of Sims 
v. Ridge. 

The Solicitor-General now moved for 
an injunction to restrain the payment 
of the sum of 1,6494. 7s. 4d. out of the 
hands of the Accountant-General, not- 
withstanding the dismissal of the bill ; 
and also to restrain Mr. Christopher 
Shepherd Parker from taking any fur- 
ther proceeding in the matter until the 
petition of appeal was heard. The 
ground, therefore, upon which this 
motion was made, was, that an appeal 
from the judgment of the Master of 
the Rolls was about to be brought, and 
that the money ought not to be taken 
out until that appeal was decided. 

Mr. Agar, on the other side, op- 
posed the motion, contending that, as 
the decree for dismissal had not yet 
been drawn up, no appeal could be 
brought. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
simple question for him to consider 
was, whether, upon a reasonable time, 
the payment of this money ought to be 
restrained? Jt was true, undoubtedly, 
that no appeal could be brought until 
the decree upon which the appeal was 
founded had been drawn up. He had 
learnt this in the House of Lords, he 
might say, from hard experience, for 
he had sometimes gone through the 
merits of a very difficult and compli- 
cated case, and after having spent 
days and days in considering it, it was 
discovered that the decree had not 
been drawn up. The consequence 
was, that the whole case was to be 
heard over again. If, with respect to 
the present case, counsel would pledge 
themselves to appeal (and it was due 
to the learned counsel who practised 
in this court to go that length), no- 
tice should be given that the trans- 
ference should not be mde until a 
certain day after the appeal was 
brought. 

The motion, therefore, was allowed, 
and the payment of the money restrain- 
ed until a fortnight after the appeal 
was lodged. 

Colvin v. Jennings.— Dr: Lushington 
moved the Court that letters of admi- 
nistration should be granted to Mr. 
Colvin, who stated himself to be a cre- 
ditor for 6000/. Mr. Jennings died at 
Bengal in the year 1823, leaving a 
widow and several children. Last 
Term a citation had been issued, to 
show cause why a decree for adminis- 
tration should not be granted to Mr. 
Colvin, and a copy of the notice had 
been posted on the pillars of the Royal 
Exchange in the usual manner, The 
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property in the diocese of Canterbury 
was sworn to be about 5000/—Motion 
granted. 

In the goods of Hugh Wilkinson, 
Dr. Lushington stated, that Mr. Wil- 
kinson, formerly of Calcutta, died in 
Bath, leaving his brother, Thomas 
Wilkiuson, the next a-kin, sole resi- 
duary legatee. The deceased had exe 
cuted two codicils to his will at the 
Cape of Good Hope, appointing four 
executors, of whom only two now sur- 
vived. Those two were cited in the 
last Term to appear, and show cause 
why probate of the goods and chattels 
of the deceased should not be granted 
to the brother. There was no appear- 
ance given, and the Learned Doctor 
moved for probate to be granted to 
Thomas Wilkinson.—Motion granted. 

The Marquis of Hastings. — Mr. 
Scarlett moved for a criminal infor- 
mation against the proprietor, printer, 
and publisher of a paper called the 
Sunday Times. The reason of the 
delay in making this application was, 
that the Noble Marquis had been at 
Rome at the time, and had sent home 
an affidavit, sworn before the repre- 
sentative of the Court of Hanover 
there. This affidavit could not be re- 
cognised by the courts in this country. 
This was intimated to his Lordship, 
who sent another affidavit, sworn be- 
fore the Chief Justice of Malta. This 
affidavit had not arrived in this country 
until after last Trinity term. Conse- 
quently, this application could not be 
made at an earlier period. The pub- 
lication was on the 28th of January 
last ; it was headed ‘* Threatened Im- 
peachinent of a Noble Personage.” It 
stated that a deficiency of 300,000/. had 
been discovered by the Court of East 
India Directors ; that that Court had 
already refused a pension of 5,000/. to 
the late Governor-General of India; 
that the writer was in possession of do- 
cuments fully showing the nature of 
the transaction, but that it would not 
be just to give further details.—The 
affidavit of the Noble Marquis com- 
pletely negatived the imputations in- 
sinuated in this paragraph. No defi- 
ciency to any amount had ever been 
found or alleged in his Lordship’s ac- 
counts during the whole period that he 
had been Governor-General of India, 
from 1813 to 1623. His Lordship had 
even refused to receive perquisites 
which had only usage to support them. 

There never had been any intention or 
threat of impeachment. 

The Learned Counsel, in answer to 
the Court, stated that he had the affi- 
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davit of a person in this country to the 
hand-writing of the Chief Justice of 
Malta, and that he had affidavits of 
the persons who were proprietor, priu- 
ter, and publisher of this paper. 

The Lord Chief Justice—Take a rule 
to show cause. 

On Saturday, the 27th of November, 
it was publicly stated that Mr. Daniei 
Vhittle Harvey » propt ietor of the Say lay 
Times, had made a subsequent avowal, 
in his own paper, of the inacenracy of 
the information—had expressed his re- 
gret at the paragraph appearing, and his 
conviction of the integrity of the Marquis 
of Hastings. With this, the Raia of 
the Noble Marquis stated, that his client 
would be satisfied; and, with the con- 
sent of the Court, the rule was accord- 
ingly discharged with costs. 





The Army. —Detachments belonging 
to the 57th (West Middlesex) Regi- 
ment of Foot, have embarked as guards, 
on board the Sir Charles Forbes, Royal 
Charlotte, Hercules, and Hooghly, con- 
vict ships, for New South Wales. 


On the 26th of June last an order was 
issued, suspending the issuing of half- 
pay to officers in the army who had 
taken Holy Orders. It was immediately 
afterwards perceived, that if this order 
were to have a retrospective effect, it 
would operate with great hardship, and, 
indeed, with injustice, on individuals 
who had acted on the faith of existing 
regulations, which regarded the halt- 
pay as a compensation for past services, 
and had (some of them with the express 
approbation of superior authority) en- 
tered upon a profession for which they 
were fully qualified. The Lords of the 
Treasury, therefore, have taken the 
order into further consideration, and 
have decided, as the justice of the case 
required, that no half-pay shall be 
issued subsequently to the 25th of Dec. 
next, to officers who may hereafter 
enter into Holy Orders; but that the 
measure shall not be retrospective, 


General Anderson—We have been 
informed that General Anderson, of the 
East India Company’s service, who died 
lately in London, has bequeathed the 
bulk of his fortune, amounting to about 
70,000/., for the purpose of establishing 
two institutions in Elgin: the one for 
the reception of indigent natives of that 
country, who are upwards of 55 years 
of age; the other for the education of 
poor children, 


The Ex-Queen of Hayti.—This lady 
arrived at Florence on the 2Ist of Oc- 
tober. She is accompanied by her two 
daughters, who are perfectly black, 
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but genteel in their appearance, arid 
well educated. An English lady travels 
with her, and also several English ser- 
vants. She intends to pass the winter 
in Tuscany. 

West India Bishops.—The Right Rev. 
the Bishops of Jamaica and Barbadoes, 
have embarked at Portsmouth, in one 
of the King’s yachts, for their respec- 
tive destinations. 

Population of Greece -—The actual 
population of Greece, according to the 
most exact calculations, and taking a 
middle estimate between the different 
valuations which have been made, 
amount to four millions. Half live on 
terra firma; a million in the Moreaand 
Negropont; and a million in the isles. 
This population, itis true, is composed 
of Greeks, Turks, Albanians, Jews, and 
Franks; but it may be with certainty 
ealculated, that the true Greeks com- 
pose three-quarters of it; and in adding 
to them those who live in Asia, Euro- 
pean Turkey, Russia, and Germany, 
the whole population of the Greeks may 
still, without exaggeration, be rated at 
four millons. The population of ancient 
Greece was not more numerous. 


Sir James Mackintosh.—We under- 
stand that Sir J. Mackintosh has written 
a masterly paper on international law, 
with reference to the Greeks, in which 
he urges the establishment of Marine 
Tribunals in Greece. This paper the 
Greek Committee have determined to 
transmit to the provisional government. 


Daughter of Lord Byron.—Vhe Greek 
Government has sent over two letters, 
addressed tothe daughter of Lord Byron, 
giving an account of her father’s death, 
and of the services he had rendered 
theircountry, and declaring that Greece 
will consider her as its own child. 


American Subscription for the Greeks. 
—It is highly gratifying to find the 
Americans do not slacken in their ex- 
ertions in aid of the Greeks. In addi- 
tion to the subscription already received 
at NewYork, 13117. 8s. 8d. have been re- 
mitted to Messrs. Baring, Brothers and 
Co., to the order of the Greek autho- 
rities. 

Friendof the Greeks. —Colonel Gordon 
of Cairness, to his immortal honour, 
has already spent nearly 20,000/, in the 
Greek cause. 

Progress of Knowledge.—In Colum- 
bia, the population of whichis reckon- 
ed at four millions, there are already 
eighteen public journals, forty new 
schools of mutual instruction, ten col- 
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leges (one in each of the ten depart- 
ments of the Republic), and three uni- 
versities, at Bogota, Caraccas, and 
Quito. There are taught in the schools 
all the sciences cultivated in Europe, 
except political economy, and the me- 
chanic and industrious arts. The 
French language is there particularly 
cultivated. The public library at Bo- 
gota is composed of 14,000 choice 
books, and contains a great number of 
French works, 

Steam Engines—The value of the 
steam engine to this country may be 
estimated from calculations which 
show, that in England it represents 
the power of 320,000 horses, which is 
equal to that of 1,926,000 men; which 
being in fact managed by 36,000, add 
actually to the power of the population 
1,834,000 men. 


The New Timber Ship—The new 
vessel that is on the stocks at Quebec, 
on the same plan as the Columbus, is 
of much larger dimensions. She is 
represented to be in a very forward 
state, and will be ready for launching 
early in the year. 


Extraordinary Steam Gun.— Mr. 
Perkins has produced at his manufac- 
tory in the Regent’s Park, a curious 
piece of mechanism, called the steam- 
gun. The gunis simply formed, by in- 
troducing a barrel into the steam gene- 
rator of any engine, and, by the addition 
of two pipes towards the chamber of the 
gun, introducing a quantity of balls, 
which, by the action of a handle to 
the chamber, are dropped into the 
barrel, avd fired, one by one, at the 
rate of from four to five hundred in 
the minute. The explosive force of the 
steam, which rushes from the generator 
and expels the ball, is about 700 1b. to 
the square inch; with this force, a 
musket-ball, fired at an iron plate, at 
the distance of 100 feet, is completely 
flattened. The expense of charging 
artillery in this way is very trifling, 
compared with the present system. 
One pound weight of coals is found to 
produce the same effect as four pounds 
weight of gunpowder. An explosion 
from this gun is nearly impossible ; 
for the greater the rapidity of firing, 
the less is the danger, for the stream of 
vapour rushes forward without check, 
and finds a veut in the open air, Ten 
guns in the field, on this principle, 
would be more than equal to 200 on 
the present system, and a vessel of 
only six guns would be a match for a 
seventy-four, , 
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LETTER OF MAJOR FRITH, 


IN DEFENCE OF THE LATE 


MR. WILKINSON, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,— De mortuis nil nisi bonum,”’ is 
avery old saying, and one to which de- 
ference is paid by most liberal meu. 1 
Was therefore much mortified on perusing 
that INTERESTING publication,* the Asia- 
tic Journal, which contains your speech 
in the Court of Proprietors, on the ques- 
tion of Mr. Marjoribanks’s Claim, wherein 
you introduce the name of an old and 
worthy friend of. mine, who is now no 
more, in a manner little to his credit, 
and still less to the support of your argu- 
ment. You must be aware how neces- 
sary it is, when a member of a public 
assembly is endeavouring to support his 
argumeuts by the statement of facts, that 
he siiould be careful those statements be 
correct, Otherwise they are better omit- 
ted, as they only tend to weaken, rather 
than strengthen his argument ; and feel- 
ing satisfied that the error only requires 
to be pointed out to you to be corrected, 
I beg to inform you, that Mr. Wilkinson, 
Whose case you brought forward, ouly 
went fo the Cape of Good Hope twice, 
instead of four or five times, as stated by 
you ; the first time was, I think, in the 
year 1614 ; he returned in 1617, aud was 
proccesins to join his station, when ill 
lealth obliged him to go a second time, 
and he returned in 1820-21, in order to 
receive his salary, that he might be ena- 
bled to return to Europe, where only 
was the chance of his regaining his 
health. He came home in 1¢21, and died 
in 13235; so you see his was not a mock 
errand, nordid he return with five or six 
Jacs of rupees ; foron making up his ac- 
counts with Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
there appeared a balance in his favour of 
Sivteen thousandrupees. 1 refer you to our 
mutual friend, Mr. Palmer, for the truth 
of this. That he ought to have had more 
! do not deny; but he was too liberal and 
too hospitable, and I have every reason 
to suppose he was a good public servant, 
or he would not have held the high situa- 
tions he did during my twenty years ac- 
quaintance with him. Excuse this long 
letter; but in the cause of a friend I] could 
be twice as long, if it did not put you to 
double expense. 
Your obedient servant, 


W. H. L. FRITH. 


Salcombe House, Sidmouth, 
Nov. 2, 1624. 


* So marked in the original, 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


Having, on the receipt of the letter 
given above, entertained doubts as to 
what might have been the intentions of 
the writer with respect to its publication, 
we were induced to make a reference to 

! 


him on the subject, and having receives 
his consent to its publication in its pre- 
sent form, we give the letter entire, to 
which, however, we are bound in justice 
to append a few observations. 

In the first place, though the motto 
quoted be avery old saying, we are far 
from admitting it to be a just one. In 
Mr. Bentham’s ** Book of Fallacies,” a 
work that we recommend to the atten- 
tive perusal of the writer, there is an ex- 
posure of the pernicious qualities of this 
maxim in the author’s happiest style, 
which, for the sake of the truths it con- 
tains, we are tempted to give at length. 
Phe venerable writer is treating of the 
particular fallacy of the ** wisdom of our 
ancestors,” and, in illustration of its 
causes and effects, he says : 

* Another cause of delusion which pro- 
motes the employment of this fallacy, is 
the reigning prejudice in favour of the 
dead—a prejudice which, in former 
times, contributed more than any thing 
else to the practice of idolatry. The 
dead were speedily elevated to the rank 
of divinities ; the superstitious inveked 
them, and ascribed a miraculous efficacy 
to their relics. 

‘ This prejudice,when examined, will 
be seen to be no less indefensible than 
pernicious; no less pernicious than in- 
defensible. 

‘ By propagating this mischievous no- 
tion, and acting accordingly, the man of 
selfishness aud malice obtains the praise 
of humanity and social virtue. With this 
jargon in his mouth, he is permitted to 
sacrifice the real interest of the living to 
the imaginary interest of thedead. Thus 
imposture in this shape finds, in the folly 
or improbity of mankind, a never-failing 
fund of encouragement aud reward. 

© De mortuis nil nisi bonum. With all 
its absurdity, the adage is but too fre- 
quently received as a leading principle of 
morals. Of two attacks, which is the 
more barbarous, on a man that does feel 
it, or on aman that does not? On the man 
that does feel it, says the principle of 
utility; on the man that does not, says 
the principle of caprice and prejudice— 
the principle of st ntimentalism—the 
princtple in which the imagination is the 
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sole mover—the principle in and_ by 
which feelings are disregarded as not 
worth notice. 

The same man who bepraises you 
pr n dead, would have plague l youwith- 
out mercy whe n living. 

‘Thus, as between Pitt and Fox; 


while both were living, the friends of 


each reckoned so many adversaries in 
the friends of the other. On the death 
ef him who died first, his adversaries 
were converted into friends. At what 
price this friendship was paid for by the 
people is no secret :+ see the Statute- 
Book, see the Bane of the time, and 
see Defence of Economy against Burke 
and Rose. 

‘ The cause of this so extensively-pre- 

valent and extensively-pernicious pro- 
pensity lies not very deep. 

« A dead man has no rivals ; to nobody 
is he an object of envy; in whosesoever 
way he may have stood when living, 
when dead he no longer stands in any 
body’s way. If he was a mau of genius, 
those who denied him any merit during 
his life, even his very enemies, ch langing 
their tone all at once, assume an air of 
justice and kindness, which costs them 
nothing, and enables them, under respect 
for the dead, to gratify their malignity 
towards the living.’ —p. 72 to74. 

On this subject, which cannot be too 
frequently or too severely exposed, the 
Jast Number of the Westminster Review 
has the following apposite remarks : 

« Few sessions of Parliament pass by 
without an example of this popular so- 
phism. Mr. Huskisson may lavish his 
encomiums, and even give vent to his 
sorrow, on the death of the late member 
for Portarlington. It is certainly not 
surprising that a political economist 
should admire so distinguished a pro- 
moter of his science as the late Mr. Ri- 
cardo; or that an ex-reformer should 
Jament the loss of an amiable advocate 
of free government, in whom he had no 
reason to dread an aspirant to oflice. But 
we can hardly digest an eulogy, and much 
Jess a lamentation, over the late Secre- 
tary of State, whose death, as a minister 
of state, it is impossible for any well- 
wisher of mankind to ‘* deplore’’—from 
the lips of Sir James Mackintosh.’ t 

So much for the ‘old saying,” to which 
our correspondent attaches so much im- 
portance. Proceed we to the isan 

+ For the payment of Mr. Pitt" s cre- 
ditors was voted 40, 0002. of the public 
money ; to Mr.Fox’s widow 1, 500d. a-year. 

¢‘* I then observed to the Noble Mar- 
quess the Marquess of Londonderry), 
whose loss we all deplore, that I fe It my- 
self as inferior to himin intellect,” &e.— 
Speech on the Alien Bill, March 23d, as 
reported in the Morning Chrouicle of the 
following day, 


matter of the letter. The writer says, 
that the name of Mr. Wilkinson was In- 
troduced juto the debate at the India 
House little to that gentleman’s credit, 
and still less to the support of our argu- 
ment. If what was there said of Mr. 
Wilkinson was true in substance, though 
inaccurate in the form of stating it, we 
agree that it was little to his credit: but 
for the verysame reason, namely, it 
being true in substance, it was of great 


service to the argument, the drift of 


which was to show not only that there 
were temptations to abuse the present 
system of obtaining leave of absence to 
the C Cape, but that such temptations were 
sometimes yielded to. 

Let us see, then, whether the facts 
stated by this friend of Mr. Wilkinson 
himself does not bear out the position 
we assumed. He says that Mr. Wilkinson 
first went to the Cape in 1814, and re- 
turned in 1817, after an absence of three 
years. He then, almost immediately 
after landing in India, and receiving his 
pay and allowances for the first period 
- jabsence, re-embarked for the Cape 

gain ip 1617, and returned, in 1820 or 
121, to receive his pay and allowances 
for the second sté iy at the Cape, after an 
absence of three or four years. Here, 
then, we have a period of seven years 
absence from duty, during which the 
absentee was enjoying the emolumeuts 
of office, though others were performing 
the labour ; and whether these seven years 
were consumed in two visits to the Cape, 
or in four, cannot affect the real state of 
the question in the least. It was matter 
of common notoriety in India, that Mr. 
Wilkinson was living an easy life at the 
public expense; and his name was re- 
peatedly cited in that c¢ nntry as an illus- 
tration of the folly and injustice of the 
present system, which could be so easily 
taken advantage of by men who prefe rred 
a residence at the Cape to one in Hin- 
doostan. 

The voyage to England made a third, 
in point of number; although nothing 
is more probable than that the writer 
himself may be mistaken as to the num- 
ber of those to the Cape ; as seven years 
would easily allow of three separate 
voyages being made, and then we should 
have four in the whole. That a gentle- 
nian who has led what is called a free 
life in India, should die within two years 
after he returned to England, is not at 
all to be wondered at: but so far is this 
fact from proving that his health required 
him to leave India, that his case mii iy be 
compared to that of numerous others, 
who having lived for a number of years 
in a certi iin manner ia eastern cliniates, 
accelerate their death by the very act of 
coming to England, and commencing, 
which tiey must of necessity, an entirely 
new mode of living. Mé iny, who would 
doubtless have lived to @ good old age in 
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Judia, are cut off much more suddenly be condemned. We have seen that out 
than Mr. Wilkinson appears to have been of these twenty years, seven were con- 
bya change of climate and habits of living sumed in voyages to and from the 
for which they were not prepared. Cape, and residences there ; and another 

The circumstances under which this three in tle voyage to and stay in Eng- 
gentk:man died, and the state of his pe- land. Here, then, is au acknowledgment, 
cuniary accounts at that moment, did not on the part of the friend himself, that 
come within our contemplation. Since ten years of Mr. Wilkinson’s twenty 
they have been mentioned, however, by — were passed without performing any du- 
the writer who defends his memory, we — ties whatever, although he still continued 
have no reason whatever to doubt the — to hold “ the high situations’ alluded ti 
accuracy of his statement, and can only and for the ¢ part of the time to 
say, that the mere fact of 2 civil servant derive the emoluments resulting ther: 
of the East India Company, holding such from. ‘This case is, indeed, a most ap- 
high. situations, and receiving such propriate companion to that of Mr. Mar- 
ample allowances for many years, pos-  joribanks; aud both together will ex- 
sessing so small asum at the period of — plain to the English public one feature 
his decease, can prove little more than at least of the Civil Establishment of 
the improvidence and extravagance of Ind That Mr. Wilkinson was not 
his generalexpenditure, which the writer distinguished for the most zealous and 
diguifies with the terms, ** liberal and — faithfuldischarge of his duties asa public 
hospitable 3° forgetting, appereatly, that servant, even in the ten years that he at- 
these supposed virtues may, by their tended to the affairs of his office, we have 
very excess, become the greatest of also reason to believe ; and justice to the 
vices, when founded in injustice, and other members of the service requires 
a total disregard of the honest claimsof that he should not be held up as a fair 
others—a case that we regret to sayis far specimen of their general character. 
from rare in India. That he was a careless, thoughtless, be- 

The ;closing sentence of the writer’s nevoleut, social, hospitable, and, what 
letter contains, however, the most re- is emphatically called a generous-hearted 
markable fallacy of the whole. He says, man, we do not donbt. But these are 
‘© [ have every reason to suppose he was not the qualities that are most desirable 
a good public servant, or-he would not in public servants ; and, indeed, if Mr. 
have held the high situations he did Wilkinson really possessed all the requi- 
during my twenty years acquaintance — site qualifications attributed to him un- 
with him.” If this argument were worth der the title of ¢*a good public servant,” 
any thing, it would go to prove that we have seen that he was half his time 
every man holding office was a good pub- absent from his post, and receiving pay 
lic servant,merely because he held office— — for duties that he did not, and could 1 - 
a sophism that needs only <o be stated to during such absence, have performed, 
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ADDRESS PRESENTED TO SiR STAMFORD RAFFLES, BY THE INSIARITANTS OF 
3ENCOOLEN, PREVIOUS TO His EMBARKATION For ENGLAND 
ON BOARD THE Site FAMe. 


To the Honourable Sir Thomas Stam- powerful philanthropy so manifest in all 
ford Raffles, Kut. Lieutenant Gover- — your schemes for meliorating the con- 
‘nor of Bencoolen and its dependencies. dition of the natives; and while oar 

HoNouRABLE SIR, minds hav e been filled w ith acknowledg 

IN the prospect of the loss we are admiration for your public conduct, our 
about to sustain by your departure from hearts have learnt too de | ly to esteent 

Sumatra, permit us, the undersigned — your character, ever to forget the au- 

juhabitants of this settlement, toexpress — thor of so many enlighie ned, ju licious, 

the deep regret which fills our hearts, and growingly ben ficial plans. It is 
under circumstances so calculated toex- — still fresh in our memories, that your 
cite such a feeling. arrival on this coast was almost in- 

During the last six years that we have — stantaneously followed by the overthrow 
had the happiness to live under your — ofa disgraceful system of monopoly and 
government, ample opportunity has been forced services, which for nearly a cen- 
afforded us of appreciating the zeal and tury had tyrannized over the d ‘pres 
ability wich have marked your admi- — natives—deadening the tre of the | 
nistration, the unwearied exertion of — tish name. It was you, Honourable Sir, 
your superior talents for the benefit ot that removed this stain, aud by next en- 
the community in general, and the deavouring to eradicate slayery, that 
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noxious weed, which so generally taints 
the atmosphere of Easteru climes, taught 
a naturally independent and intelligent 
race that they were fellow men, and 
entitled to the privileges of free-born 
subjects—thus raising in the hearts and 
affections of a grateful people a monu- 
ment more durable than brass or stone, 
which will proclaim to succeeding ge- 
nerations the wisdom and benevolence 
of your institutions, while, at the same 
time, you implanted sentiments of re- 
spect and veneration for the British 
character and government, by nobly 
exemplifying in your own career those 
prominent and sterling virtues by which 
they are so eminently distinguished and 
adorned. 

The fair promise of the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the Malays, 
from the efforts now making in the 
native schools, as well as the progress 
of civilization among them, are equally 
owing to your constant, ever active, and 
philanthropic spirit. But not alone does 
the Native stand your debtor, the A/er- 
chant and the fgriculturist warmly join 
to acknowledge, that to you, Honour- 
able Sir, they are indebted for the re- 
moyal of restrictions which tended to 
impede the fertilizing tide of commerce, 
re, that from your hands the Agricul- 
ture of the country has received an 
impetus, Which in its progress we trust 
will gain strength and acceleration. 

‘The establishment of Singapore, the 
grand emporium of Eastern Commerce, 
which owes its rise to your judicious 
selection, cails for higher encomiums 
than can be offered by us, and we must 
leave to the ‘British natiou at large to 
offer their tribute of praise and gratitude 
for the advautages that must result to 
them, from the new sourees ot wealth 
which you have there laid open ; afford- 
ing a boundless field for commercial 
speculation, and every possible encou- 
ragement to individual industry. 

If our object were that of panegyric, 
we might largely expatiate upon your 
memorable and brilliant administration 
in Java, which, by the happiness and 
blessings it diffused, taught the o ypress- 
ed native the superiority of British 
control; it was there, also, that you 
first declared to the world the true 
character of the Malays of the Eastern 
Archipelago, a people so long misunder- 
stood and misrepreseuted as the most 
execrable and blood-thirsty of the hu- 
man race; we might dwell upon the 
discoveries and coutributions with which 
you have enriched the various depart- 
ments of science and literature, or speak 
of vour humane interference in behalf 
of the forsaken orphans, of your ear- 
nestness to promote Christianity among 
the benighted Heathens and Mahomed- 
ans—but this is not our aim, it is the 
genuine expression of our sorrow, in 


























































the prospect of your leaving us, which 
we desire to convey to you; but while 
we lament your departure from us, we 
must not selfishly overlook the blessings 
which are, we trust, awaiting you in our 
mother country, and since your health, 
with that of Lady Rafiles, appears so 
imperiously to demand a change of cli- 
mate, let us rather offer our congratula~ 
tions upon the honourable close of your 
Indian career. 

But before we take our leave, allow 
us, Honourable Sir, to make the humble 
request, that you will grant us one fur- 
ther indulgence, and honour us by your 
acceptance of a piece of plate, to be pur- 
chased at our common expense, as a 
token of our regard for your public and 
private virtues. 

That you may for many years realize 
all the felicity and honour that England 
can confer upon deserving merit, and 
that the Almighty Disposer of events may 
graut to yourself and your amiable con- 
sort a prosperous passage, aud a long and 
happy settlement in your native land, 
is the earnest and sincere wish of, 

Houourable Sir, &e. 
[Signed by all the “uropeau Inhabitants 
of Fort Marlbro’.] 

Fort Marlbro’, Jan. 26, 1824. 
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REPLY OF 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 
GENTLEMEN ; 

The powerful language of your Ad- 
dress has excited emotious in my breast 
which I shall not attempt to describe ; 
to stand well with one’s friends is al- 
ways desirable—to stand well with the 
public, even higher, perhaps, than we 
deserve, is too flattering to human vanity, 
not to be gratifying; and while I feel 
most sensibly that in your kindness and 
attachiheut to my person, you have far 
overrated my humble exertions, as an 
individual, | accept and receive with 
cordiality and satisfaction the praise and 
approval which you have so justly be- 
stowed on the principles which have 
guided my administration ; principles, 
which [ am proud to say, as an English- 
man, and as a servant of the East-India 
Company, have emanated from a higher 
source, and for the adoption of which [ 
can claim no other merit than what may 
be due to a conscientious discharge of 
the high trust reposed in me. They are 
British principles, Lhope, also, Christian 
principles, aud as a British Governor, 
and a Christian, I could not have de- 
parted from them without a manifest 
dereliction (in my own mind at least) 
of my duty to my Country and to my 
God. : 

3ut your Address is satisfactory to me 
on another and more particular account 
—it declares the unanimous adoption, 
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by the inhabitants of this Settlement, of 
those principles; aud in this 1 respect I 
hold it to be a document no less flatter- 
ing to me than honourable to yourselves. 
However highly the warmth of your 
feelings, at such a moment, may have 
led you to colour the expression of your 
- utiments towards me, personally, | 
believe that the seutiments which 
you have expressed are sincere, and 
] hail this public avowal of them, as 
the commencement of a new and better 
order of- things, which, under the diree- 
tion of an All-wise Providence, may 
eventually lead to great and important 
changes in this long neglected Island. 

You have, Gentlemen, adverted, ina 
particular manner, to the establishment 
which it fell to my lot to form at Singa- 
pore, and most cordially do { unite with 
you in the hope and expectation, that 
the light which it is calculated to diffuse 
throughout this extensive Archipelago 
may not be overcast or extinguished by 
local or temporary expedients, or by a 
recurrence to any of those baneful prac- 
tices, which have ou former occasions 
lowered our character, and checked our 
influence in these seas. 

The establishment of Singapore wa 
unconnected with ambition or conquest ; 
it was formed without any view to na- 
tional aggrandizement or pecuniary re- 
venue.- The British flag was no sooner 
hoisted, simply as a measure of just 
precaution for the protection of our own 
trade, and that of other nations, than 
Singapore was declared to be a free port, 
and the trade thrown open to all the 
world, free of duty, equally and alike to 
all. We claim not to enjoy higher pri- 
vileges in the Eastern Seas, than what 
we would give to all other nations. 

It has formerly been the policy of 
Emopean Governments in these seas, 
to -raise their principal revenues from 
the vices of the people ; no wonder 9 there- 
fore, that the Malayan character should 
have appeared exceptionable. At Sin- 
gapore, I thank God, these vile expedi- 
cuts have not been allowed to take root, 
and that it is one of the fundamental 
laws of the settlement, approved aud 
confirmed by the highest authority in 
India, that no public gaming-houses 
shall ever be licensed or tolerated by 
the Government, much less shall any 
public revenue be derived trom them. 

The Settlement of Singapore having 
been established subsequent to the de- 
claration of the British Legislature for- 
bidding the Slave Trade, is also free 
from all concern in that foul stain, and 
no fixed inhabitant can ever be bought, 
sold, or treated as a slave. 

Europeans have been permitted to 
hold land at Singapore, and if the mea- 
sures which are in progress for the esta- 
blishment of an oh pendent magistracy 
and equal and humane laws to all and 


every one alike, should sueceed, we may 
hope that it will afford due security for 
person and property; and that, united 
with the efforts of the Singapore Insti- 
tution, the objects of which are to main- 
tain inviolate the just and Christian prin- 
ciples of its establishment, under all cir- 
cumstances, and to diffuse light and 
knowledge to all around according to 
its means, we may one day see Singapore, 
not only the centre of Commerce, but 
the centre of Civilization also. 
Promising, however, as may be the 
pros pects held out by our station at Sin- 
gapore, it is not to that station alone 
that we are to look. We have our in- 
stitutions here also—our Schools, our 
Press, our Missionaries are already 
working wonders. ‘The very tone and 
state of society have esseutially changed 
for the better: and in referring you to 
the reports this day delivered of the 
Agricultural Society, and of the Com- 
mittee be superintending the Education 
of the Native Inhabitants, I have only to 
recommend a continuance of the same 
means Which have hitherto proved so 
successful, for exciting the A nes ts and 
improving the moral condition of the 
inhabitants. ‘The objects of our ivstitu- 
tions here, though they may at present 
he confined to the immediate vicinity of 
Bencoolen, embrace the whole of Su- 
matra, a field too interesting and im- 
portant for me to attempt any descrip- 
tion of it on the present occasion. 
Gentlemen, | have lived long enough 
among you to appreciate the value of 
your services, and as far as you may 
consider the reforms or improvements 
attempted under my administration to be 
commendable, [ hope you will allow me 
to transfer the main credit of them to 
those without whose co-operation and 
assistance they could not have been 
effected, and without whose unremit- 
ting and continued exertions, after my 
departure, they are not likely to be of 
much avail. Allow me, at any rate, in 
the success of our Schools, to give to 
our pious, intelligent, and active Mis- 
sionaries that high credit which is so 
justly and peculiarly due to their indivi- 
- exertions, and to se that their 
‘forts and views, which | am satisfied 
will always be reasonable and moderate, 
will at all times be seconded and sup- 
ported by the public authorities and 
inhabitants of the place generally. 
‘There is one part of your Address to 
Which I feel considerable difficulty and 
delicacy in replying. You have been 
ple: ised to request my acceptance of a 
piece of plate. 1am aware, that to re- 
fuse a present in this part of the world, 
is, under any circumstances, likely to 
give offence; and yet | have my doubts 
how far { should be justified in accepting 
that which you have offered, and it is 
my wish to decline it; at any rate, it 
























































would be against my best feelings and 
principles, to allow you to put yourselves 
to an expense which you can ill afford, 
for the purpose of affording me a token 
of what I hope and trust will for ever 
remain in my grateful remembrance 
without it. 

Accept, Gentlemen, in few words, my 
grateful acknowledgements for the ho- 
nour you have conferred on me, by pre- 
senting so flattering an Address, and for 
expressing with so much feeling your 
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regret at my departure; and, in return , 
allow me to offer my most sincere and 
fervent wishes for your health and pros- 
perity ; and be assured that neither time 
nor distance will ever make any change 
in the principles which | have professed 
and acted upon, and which moll he e this 
day so highly and publicly extolled, much 
less will they erase from my memory 
the period of my life which | have passed 
among you. 
(For Second Addyessand Reply, see p. 619,) 
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KING’S FORCES IN INDIA, 
[From the London Gazettes.] 





YROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS, 
MADRAS. 


lst Foot. Capt. J. O. Glover to be Maj. 
by tyr vice Nixon, who retires, 
dated Oct. 1824; Lieut. H. Suc kling 
to be Capt. fs purch ise, Glover, 
dated Oct. 21, 1824; Ens. J. Temple to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Suckling, by 
purchase, dated Oct. 21, 1824; — Every, 
Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Tem- 
ple, dated Oct. 21, 1824; Lieut. L. Mackay, 
om half- -pay, 42d Foot, to be Quarter- 
master, vice ‘I’. Griffith, ‘who exchange a 
dated Oct. 28, 1824. 

30th Foot. Staff Quartermaster Serj. 
Ward to be Quartermaster, vice Kings ley, 
deceased, dated Oct. 21, 1824. 

4lst Foot. Second Lieut. R. Price, to 
be Ens., vice Tathwell, promoted, dated 
Oct, 7, 1824. 

BOMBAY. 


4th Light Dragoons. J. R. Somer- 
ville, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice W. Bulkley, promoted, dated Oct. 14, 
1824 ; Cornet W. Bulkley to be Lieut. by 
mrchase, vice Methold, promoted in 75th 
‘oot, dated Oct. 14, 1824. 
CEYLON. 
16th Foot. To be Lieuts. without pur- 
chase: Lieut. G. — half- pay 
Royal Staff Corps Cavalry, vice Regney, 
deceased, dated May 5, 1824; Ens. M. 
Henley, vice O’Hara, deceased, dated 
May 25, 1824; Ens. R, Luxmore, vice 
Wall, deces wed, dated June J1, 1824. To 
be Ensigns : G. Mylius, Gent. vice Hen- 
ley, dated Oct. 27, 1824; W. S. Smith, 
Gent. vice Luxmore, dated Oct. 28, 1824. 
45th Foot. W. Hope, Gent. to be Ens., 
without purchase, vice Harrison, = 
moted in 83d F “7 dated Nov. 4, 1824 
83d Foot. Ens. J. Harrison, from 45th 
Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Summerfield, deceased, dated Oct, 28, 


Ceylon Regt. Lieut. W. Malcolm to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Dunn, de- 
ceased, dated May 4, 1824; Second Licut. 
R. Mylins to be First Lieut. vice Smith, 
deceased, dated May 30, 1624; W. Gar- 
stin, Gent. to be Second Lieut, vice My- 

lius, dated Oct. 28, 1824. 
ISLE OF FRANCE. 

82d Foot. Lieut. C. M‘Kenzie Camp- 
bell, from the Colonial Company at the 
Mauritius, to be Lieut. vice Holdsworth, 
who retires upon half-pay of the Colonial 
Company, dated Oct. 28, 1824. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Corps (Infantry). Lieut. W. Har- 
rison, from 53d Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Adams, who exchanges, dated Noy. 4, 
1824. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY 'SSERVICE, 
[From the Indian Gazettes] 
BENGAL. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William—April 1. W. L. Cle~ 
land, oe to be Barrister of the Supreme 
Court ; . Hogg, Esq. to be King’s Proc- 
torin€ wel of Admiralty —May 14. Hon. 

F. Moore to be Second Assistant to 
the Resident in Malwa Rajpootana; Licut. 
the Hon. W. Stapleton to be an extra 
Assistant to ditto. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William.—April |. The Rey. M. 
Stow, A. M. to be Domestic Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

New Arrangement of the Army. 

Fort William, May 6, 1824.—In obe- 
dience to instructions received from the 
Hon. Court of Directors, under date the 
25th Nov. 1823, the armies of the three 
Presidencies will be placed on the fol- 
ing establishments, as to officers, from 
the Ist instant. All promotions will be 
dated accordingly, and made in the usual 
manner, by line promotions, to the rank 
of Colonel, Lieut, Col, Commandant, o1 

















Lieut. Col., and by regimental gradation 
in all inferior ranks. 
European Infantry. 

Bengal, | regt.; Madras, 1 regt.; Bom- 
bay, | regt. 

Kach regt.: 2 Colonels, 2 Lieut. Cols., 
2 Majors, 10 Capts., 20 Lieuts., 10 Ens. 

Native Infantry. 

Bengal, 34 regts.; Madras, 25 regts.; 
Bombay , I2 regts. 

Each regt. of two batts.: 2 Cols., 2 
Lieut. Cols., 2 Majors, 10 Capts., 20 
Licuts., 10 Ens. 

Native Cavalry. 

Bengal, 8 regts.; Madras, 8 regts 
Bombay, 3 regts 

Each regt. (8 troops): 1 Col., 1 Licut. 
Col., 1 Major, 5 Capts., 10 Lieuts., 5 
Cornets. 

The extra Majors to be borne as super- 
numerary until absorbed by vacaucies in 
their respective corps. 

drtillery. 

Brigades of Horse Artillery, of 4 troops 
or companies each ; Bengal 3, Madras 2, 
Bombay 1. 

Battalions of Foot Artillery, of 4 troops 
or companies cach: Bengal 5, Madras 3, 
Bombay 2 

Battalions of Golundaz as at present : 
Bengal 1, Madras 1, Bombay 0. 

Eacly battalion or brigade: 1 Col., 1 
Lieut. Col., 1 Major, 5 Capts., 10 First 
Lieuts., 5 Second do. 

N.B. The Rocket Troops and Native 
Horse Artillery to form component parts 
of the Horse Brigades authorized. 

The officers of artillery will continue 
to rise in one corps as heretofure, at each 
Presidency. 

Engineers. 
In one Corps each. 
Ben. M: ad. Bom 


Colonels - - 2 “ 2 
Lieutenant Colonels a .9 4% 
Majors - ~ 2. 9 l 
Captains ~ 10 10 #10 
Ist Lieutenants - 20 16 16 
2d Lieutenants - 16 7 7 


Total 46 38 38 





N.B. The Major and Captains in the 
sengal Engineers extra to this establish- 
ment, will be returned Supernumerary, 
till brought on the Effective List by ca- 
sualties. 
Medical Department. 

Bengal, 100 Surgeons, 200 Assist. do.; 
Madras, 70 Surgeons, 140 Assist. do. ; 
Bombay, 40 Surgeons, 80 Assist. do. ; 
ine ludine all ranks, w hether membe rs of 
the medical board, superintending sur- 
geons of divisions, Civil station surgeons 
or assistants, as well as those who have 
given up promotions for permanent sta- 
tivls, 
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An additional general officer onthe Hen. 
Company’s establishment is authorized 
for the staff of each Presidency, and the 
generals of artillery and engineers are 
rendered eligible to the staff, the com- 
mand of those corps devolving to the se- 
nior colonels or field officers. 

The Hon. Court having e ntirely sepa- 
rated enior list of each P resident ‘y 
from the effective strength of the army, 
: oO casua % occurring in it alter the Ist 

May, 1424, are to give promotion as here- 
tofore 

‘The regiments of cavalry on the Bom- 
bay establishment are to be placed on the 
same scale of organization in respect to 
officers and men, as those on the Bengal 
and Madras establishments ; and, from 
the date of carrying this arrangement into 
‘ffect, the field officers of cavalry at 
tombay, who now rise in line with the 

fantry, are to be promoted in a line 
amongst themselves, as at the othgg pre- 

ide Hnceies, 

No half-mounting stoppages are to be 
made from auy branch of the native ar 
mies from the receipt of these orders ; 
further regulations will be issued on this 
subject. 

So soon as the infantry promotions are 
effected, the several regiments of Euro- 


pean and native infantry will be divided 
th 
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e final se- 
paration ot battalions ; aud the oflicers 
posted alternately, i. e, all the odd or un 

even numbers of each rank to the first, 
and the even numbers to the second bat- 
talions of their pre scnt re iments, when 
the several regiments on this new ftorma- 
tion will be numbered in the order in 
which they were first raised and formed, 
Casualties anterior to the Ist May to be 
filled up at each Presidency, if known, 
on the date of promulgating the posting 
of officers to regiments of single batta- 
lions. 

It is not intended that, in carrying the 
present orders into effect, officers should 
be permanently removed from the parti- 
cular battalion in which they may long 
have served and wish to remain, provi- 
ded, that by an interchange between ofli- 
cers standing the same number of re- 
moves from promotion, each could be 
retained in his particular battalion, and 
both are willing to make the exchange, 
aud shall preter an application for that 
purpose within four months from the date 
at which the present arrangement shall 
take effect, or within twelve months 
where either of the parties shall be ab 
sent on furlough. 

The officers, who, by the above ar- 
rangement become colonels, or heute 
nant colonels commandant of regiments 
or battalions in each branch of the sery ice, 
shall sueceed, according to seniority, to 

half share of off-reckouings ; the two 
seniors being admitted to this benetit on 
the occurrence of cach vacancy among 


ito fire regiments each, by 
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the present colonels of regiments : but 
eac 1 officer who stands first at the date 
assigne d to this arrangement, for succes- 
sion to the benefits of the off-reckoning 
fund in each branch of the service, and all 
who may succeed to off-reckening shares 
within two years from the same date (Ist 
May), shall receive direct from the trea- 
sury, an allowance equal to the difference 
between the amount of the share actually 
enjoyed by him under the new plan, and 
that which he would have been entitled 
to under the existing system, and from 
such date only as he would have been en- 
titled had that system continued. 

His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief will be pleased to give effect to this 
arrangement as early as possible, as far 
as respects the Bengal army ; and the Go- 
vernments of Fort St- George and Bom- 
bay are requested to issue the necessary 
orders to the armies of those Presiden- 
cies respectively. 

(Signed) Wn». Casement, Lieut. Col., 

Sec. to Gov. Mil. Dept. 

Fort William, May \3, 1824. The Go- 
vernor General in Council is pleased to 
direct, that the following extract (Pars. 
12 and 13), of a General Letter from the 
Honorable the Court of Directors in the 
Military Department, dated the 7th Ja- 
nuary 1624, be published in General Or- 
ders : 

Par. 12. We have resolved, that for the 
period of the necessary residence in India, 
of a general officer in his Majesty’s ser- 
vice after the date of his removal from 
the staff, he be allowed to draw the full 
batta of his regimental rank until the day 
of embarkation; that this period shall, 
however, in no ivstance exceed three 
months from the date of the announce- 
ment of the removal in General Orders at 
the station where he may be serving. 

13. This regulation is to take effect 
from the date of promulgation in Gene- 
ral Orders. 

Otlicers not ofthe Engineer Corps who 
may be temporarily appointed to receive 
charge from garrison or executive engi- 
neer absent on leave, &c. will not be con- 
sidered as entitled to any portion of the 
personal staff allowance attached to the 

situation, but in the event of such officer 
having the executive superintendence of 
any public works, during the period of 
absence of the garrison engineer, his claim 
to remuneration for such works will be 
brought forward specially for the consi- 
deration of Government through the Mi- 
litary Board. 


NEW ORGANIZATION OF THE 
A 


Fort IJVilliam, ay: 20, 1424. The 
Right Honorable the Governor General 
in Councilis pleased to make the follow- 
ing promotions, consequent ou the new 


organization of the army. Date of com- 
inissions the Ist of May, 1624 : 
Artillery Kegiment, 

Lieut. Cols. James Doddington Sher- 
wood, Alexander M‘ Leod, C, B. Ger- 
vaise Pennington, Robert Hetzler, C. B. 
and Clements Brown, to be Lieut. Cols. 
Commandant; Majs. Hi: ury Stark, Henry 
Faithful, C harles Parker, George Swine Y> 
George Pollock, and Alexander L indsay, 
to be Lieut. Cols. ; Brevet Majors and 

Captains William ‘Samson Whish and 
John Sodber, and Captains Warren Has- 
tings Leslie Frith, Samuel Shaw, Wil- 
liam Battine, and William M* Quhae, to 
be Majors ; Brevet C apts. and Ist Licuts. 
George Gladwin Denniss and Charles 
Smith, and Ist Lieuts. John Rawlins, 
Hugh Cossart Baker, George Henry 
Woodrooffe, ‘Thomas Blair, and Henry 
Ralfe, to be Capts.; 2ud Lieuts. James 
Alexander, Edward Cumberland Thomas 
Bostock Hughes, Henry Clerk, Edward 
Fitzgerald Day, Henry Humfrey, William 
Anderson, Joseph Turton, Frederick 
Brind, John Lealand Mowatt, Charles 
Henry Wiggeus, Thomas Pickop Ackers, 
Philip Bowles Burlton, seal Burrard 
Dalzell, Erroll Blake, James Richard 
Greene, John Raithby Revell, and John 
Theophilus Laue, to be Ist Lieuts. 

Corps of Engineers. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Mouat to be Lieut. 
Col. Commandant; Brevet Lieut. Col. 
and Major Thomas Robertson to be 
Lieut. Col.; Ens. Thomas Prinsep, John 
Thomson, John Mudge, Edward San- 
ders, James Arden Crommelin, Joseph 
Tindal, John Theophilus Boileau, Wil 
liam Dickson, and Frederic Abbott, to 
be Ist Lieuts. 

N.B. Supernumerary Major Thomas 
Wood, C. B., and Supernumerary Capt. 
Kdward Garstin, to be brought on the 
Establishment when vacancies occur in 
those ranks. 

Cavalry. 

Lieut. Cols. John” Nuthall, Martin 
Fitzgerald, Robért Houstoun, C. B., and 
Richard Clarke, C. B., to be Lieut. Cols. 
Commandant ; Majors George Herbert 
Gall, John Tombs, George Becher, and 
Robert Sterling, to be Lieut. Cols. 

lst Light Cavalry. Brevet Capt. dnd 
Lieut. James Franklin to be Capt. of a 
Troop; Cornets John Augustus Scott, 
Pringle O'Hanlon, and John Fowler 
Bradford, to be Lieuts. 

Qd Light Cavalry. Brevet Capt. and 
Lieut. Henry Fisher Salter to be Capt. of 
a Troop; Cornets George St. Patrick 
Lawrence, Charles Digby Dawkins, and 
Philip Sch: ulch, to be Lieuts. 

3d Light Cavalry. Brevet Passe and 
Lieut. John Angelo to be Capt. of a 


Troop; Cornets Robert Percival Penne- 


father, Henry Drummond, and Charles 
Devayne s Blair, to be Lieuts. 
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4th Light Cavalry. Lieut. William 
Mactier to be Capt. of a Troop; Cornets 
Charies O’ Hara, Gilbert Coventry Streyn- 
sham Master, and Nathaniel Dunbar 
Barton, to be Lieuts. 

oth Light Cavalry. Brevet Capt. and 
Lieut. Robert Hawkes to be Capt of a 
Troop; Cornets William Alexander, 
Frederick Becher Rocke, and Edward 
Macleed Blair, to be Lieuts. 

6th Light Cavalry. Lieut. Lucius Hor- 
ton Smith to be Capt. of a Troop; Cor- 
nets Windsor Parker, Frederic Coventry, 
and Alexander Maxwell Key, to be 
Licuts. ; 

7th Light Cavalry. Lieut. Robert Adri- 
an Stedman to be Capt. of a Troop ; Cor 
vets Edward Barnes Backhouse, Benja- 
min Travell Phillips, aud Charles New- 
bery, to be Lieuts. 

6th Light Cavalry. Brevet Capt, and 
Lieut. Alexander Pope to be Capt. of a 
‘Troop; Cornets Charles Herbert White, 
Farquharson Tweedale and Edward Cook 
Archbold, to be Lieuts, 

Infantry. 

Lieut. Cols. George Macmorine, John 
Greenstreet, Donald M‘Leod, C. B , Jo- 
seph Ofllalloran, C. B., Robert Steven- 
son, Christopher Fagan, Goddard Ri- 
chards, Peter Littlejohn, John Shapland, 
C. B., William Casement, C. B., James 
Garner, Martin White, William Croxton, 
James Rutherford Lumley, William 
Comyn, John Rose, Jeremiah Martin 
Johnson, George Munro Popham, C. b, 
Christopher Baldock, James Nicol, Ed- 
ward Pitches Wilson, Sir Thomas Ram- 
say, Bart., Hastings Dare, John Alexan- 
der Paul Macgregor, William Richards, 
Alexander Duncan, ‘Thomas Whitehead, 
Thomas Penson, Robert James Latter, 
Robert Patton, C. B., William Hill Per- 
kins, Joseph James Alldin, William Lamb 
Duncan M‘Pherson, and William Innes, 
C. B., to be Lieut. Cols. Commandaut. 

Majors John Truscott, Robert Clement 
Garnham, James John Forbes Leith, 
Henry Huthwaite, William Conrad Faith- 
full, John Delamain, George Knight, 
Thomas Wilson, Felix Vincent Raper, 
William Nassau Fountaine, James Alex- 
ander, Alexander Stewart, Richard Au- 
gustus Clay Watson, Henry Stephen Pep- 
per, Walter Raleigh Gilbert, 
Paterson Smith, James Robertson, Wil- 
liam Baker, Charles Thomas Higgins, 
Simon Fraser, George Veale Baines, 
Pownoll Phipps, Powel Thomas Comyn, 
Charles Jackson Doveton, John Leys, 
Augustus Thomas Watson, William Ball, 
William Henville Wood, James George, 
James Clark, George ‘Thomas D’ Aguilar, 
George Warden, William Short, Wiiliam 
Moxon, and James Blackney, to be 
Lieut. Cols. 

Honourable Company's European 

Regiment. 

Capt. James Auriol to be Major, vice 

Wood promoted ; Brevet Captains and 


: ‘hom is 


Lieuts. John Irwin, Henry Peter Carle 
ton, and James Harrison, to be Capts. of 
Ens. Robert Crofton to be 


Companies ; 


Lieut. 
Vative Infantry. 
lst Regt. Capt. Horatio Thomas Tapp 
to be Major, vice Stewart promoted ; 


Brevet Capts. and Lieuts. Henry Francis 
Caley, Thomas Cully, and John Hailes, 
to be Capts. of Companies; Eus. Henry 
Smith to be Lieut, 

2¢ Regt. Brevet Capts. and Lieuts, 
dames Charter and Alexander Francis 
Peter M‘Leod, to be Capts. of Companies. 

3d Regt. Capt. John Smith to be Ma- 
jor, vice Pepper promoted ; Brevet Capts. 
and Lieuts. William Pasmore, Edward 
Carucross Sneyd, and Arthur Fordyce 
Dingwall, to be Capts. of Companies ; 
Ens. David Cabel Keiller to be Lieut. 

4th Regt. Capts. Richard Collier An- 
dree and Archibald Oliver to be Majors, 
vice Faithfull and Clark promoted; Bre 
vet Capts. and Lieuts. Charles Christie, 
Arthur Wight, Stephen Moody, and John 
Dunlop, to be Capts. of Companies ; Ens, 
Alfred Arabin and the Hon. Henry Gor- 
don to be Lieuts. 

oth Regt. Brevet Capts. and Lieuts. 
Richard Benson and William Charles 
Denby to be Capts. of Companies. 

6th Regt. Capt. William Worsley Davis 
to le Major vice Fraser promoted ; Bre- 
vet Capt. and Lieuts. William Cubitt, 
George Freer Holland, and Robert Prin- 
gle, to be Capts. of Companies ; Eus. 
Augustus Leycester Barwell to be Lieut. 

7th Regt. Capt. Russel Martin to be 
Major , vice Comyn promote d; Brevet 
Capts. and Lieuts. David Pringle, George 
‘Tomkyns, and Richard Gardner, to be 
Capts. of Companies; Eus. Frederic St. 
John Sturt to be Lieut. 

bth Reet. Brevet ¢ ipts. and Lients, 
Henry James Bland, and John Moore 
Adolphus Lucas, to be ¢ apts. of Compa 
ales, 

9th Regt. ¢ apt. John Ward to be Ma 
jor, vice Fountaine promoted; Brevet 
Capts. and Lieuts. John Graham, Jan 
Leslie Day, and William Whiting Foord, 
to be Capts. of Companies; Ens. Hugh 
Todd to be Lieut. 

10th Regt. Capt. Edgar Wyatt to be 
Major, vice Raper promoted; Brevet 
Capts. and Lieuts. William Bowe, John 
Armstrong Currie, and 
ville, to be Capts. of Companies; Ens. 
Cortland Skinner Barberrie to be Lieu- 
tenant. 

lith Regt. Capts. John Dun and Harrie 
Nichelson to be Majors, vice Robertson 
and Short promoted ; Brevet Capts. and 
Lieuts. Andrew Hunter Wood, James 
Richard Colnett, Charles Kiernander, 
and John Wilson, to be Capts. of Com- 
panies ; Henry Stone aud William 
Hunter to be Lieuts. 

12th Regt, Capt, John Littledale 


James Somer- 


Ens. 


Gal 
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to be Major, vice Knight promoted ; Bre- 


vet Capts. and Lieuts. James Read and 
Louis Bruce, and Lieut. Joh n Bell, to be 
Capts. of Companies ; En ohn Stud- 


holine Hodgson to be Lie ut. 

13th Regt. Capts. Arthur Owen and 
Charles Henry Baines to be Majors, vice 
Phipps and D’ Aguilar promoted ; Brevet 
Capts. Lieuts. David Bruce, Robert 
Fernie, Joseph ‘Todd, aud Hugh Robert- 
son Murray, to be Capts. of Companies ; 
Eus. George Burford and William Mills 
Tritton to be Lieuts. 

14th Regt. Capt. 


and 


Archibald Galloway 
de Major, vice Ball promoted ; Brevet 
a and Lieuts. Charles P carce Henry 
Capel Sandys, and Charles J ‘homas Gus- 


tavus Weston, to be ¢ Capts. of Cor upa- 
nies; Ens. Henry Fitz-Simous to be 
Lieut. f 

15th Regt. Capt. Charles Henry Lloyd 
to be Major, vice Gilbert promoted ; bre- 


vet Capts. and Lieuts. John Fleming 
Hyde, Henry Francis Wroughton, and 
John Brown, to be Capts. of Companies 5 
Ens. William Robeit Corfield to be 
Lieut. 

16th Regt. Capt. John Hay to be Major, 
vice Moxon promoted ; Brevet Capts-and 


Lieuts. Robert Agnew and Willian Chur- 
cher Oriel, and Lieut. Archibald Fulier- 
tou Richmond, to be Captains of Com- 


panies; Ens. Vhomas William Boltou to 
be Lieut. 


W7th Regt. Capt. Robert Walters Bal- 


dock to be Major, vice Blackney pro- 
moted; Brevet C apts. and | jeuts. James 
Stuart, vee Monteath, and William 
Bayley, to be Capts. of Companies ; Ens. 


Henry Moore to be Lieut. 

18th Regt. Capt. Charles Robert Ke u- 
neth to be Major, vice Baines promote d; 
Brevet Captains and Lients. James Cra- 
vie, Frederick Henry Sandys, and ‘Tho- 
mas Alexander 
Companies 5; Ens. 
Milner to be Lieut. 

19th Regt. Capts. Godfrey Phipps Ba- 
ker and Henry Weston to be Majors, 
vice Alexander and Doveton promoted ; 
Brevet Capts. and Lieuts. Francis Rut- 
ledge, John Cowslade, George Weyland 
Moseley, and Alexander Orr, to be Capts. 
of Companies ; Ens. Henry Francis Bro- 
derip aud William Clifford to be Lieuts. 

20th Regt. Lieuts. John Sowerby and 
Thomas Haslam to be Capts. of Com- 
panies. 

2ist Regt. Capt. William Swinton to 
be Major, vice Baker promoted ; brevet 
Captains and Lients. Henry Dwyer, Hugh 
Sibbald, and James Oram Clarkson, to 
be Captains of Companies ; Ens, Thomas 
Dalyell to be Licut. 

22d Regt. Capts. William Larkins 
Watson and Edward Cave Browne to be 
Majors , vice R. A. C. Watsou and Hig- 
gins promoted ; Brevet Capts. and Lieuts, 
Edward Jeffrys, Sir Robert Colquhoun, 
Bart. James Bourdieu, aud Rybert Mac- 


Ferdinand Charles 


Mein, to be Capts. of 
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Mullin, to be Capts. of Companies ; Ens. 


Henry Fowle and Henry Lyell to be 
Lieuts, 
23d Regt. Brevet Capts. and Lieuts. 


Thomas Ne sth and John Brandon to be 
Capts. of Companies. 

24th Regt, Brevet Capts. and Lieuts. 
Benjamin Blake and James Johnston to 
be Capts. of Companies 

25th Regt. Capts. 
William Henry Kemm to be Majors, vice 
Smith and George promoted; Brevet 
Capts. and Lieuts. Hu: th Caldwell, James 
D. Parsons, David Mason, and Adoniah 
Smith, to be Capts. of Companies ; Fus. 
Robert Codrington and Francis ‘Trimmer 
to he Lieuts. 

26th Regt. Capts. Edward Day and 
William Dunlop to be Majors, vice Wil- 
son and Watsou promi ted ; Brevet Capts. 
and Licuts. Henry Ck apton Barn: wd, Elias 
Bird Pryce, John Robson hig ae: and 
James William Douglas, to be Capts. of 
Comp: anies ; Ens. David Ross and Samuel 
Stapleton te be Lieuts. 

27th Regt. Capts. John Canning and 
Mills Thomas to be M ajors , Vice ‘Trus- 
cott and Warden promoted ; Brevet Capts. 
and Lieuts. Newton Wallace, Willian 
Henry Hayes, John Hoggan,and William 
Turner, to be Capts. of C ompanie s; Ens. 
Francis Hunter aud Hugh Augustus Bos~ 
cawen to be Lieuts. 

Qkh Regt. Capts. Frederick Sackville 
and Hugh Wrottesley to be Majors, vice 
Leith aud Leys promoted ; Brevet Capts. 
and Lieuts. Thomas Dickenson, George 
Richard Pemberton, George Bryant, and 
Hope Dick, to be Capts. of Companies ; 
Ens. William Freeth and Daniel Bam- 
field te be Lieuts. 

29th Regt. Capt. William Wilson to be 
= ior, vice Delamain promoted; Brevet 

Capts. "and Lieuts. Henry C hambers Mur- 
ray Cox, Walter Redesech, and Charles 
Edward Davis, to be Captains of Com- 
vnies; Ens. George Augustus Mee to 
ve Lieut. 

30th Regt. Brevet Capts. and Lieuts. 
John Campbell aud John Frederick Ber- 
guer to be Capts. of Companies. 

3lst Regt. Brevet Capts. and Lieuts. 
Robert Stewart and Francis Crossley to 
be Capts. of Companies, 

32d Regt. brevet Capts. and Lieuts. 
George Jenkins and John Davies to be 
Captains of Companies. 

32d Regt. Captain John Augustus Shad- 
well to be Major, vice Garnuham pro- 
moted; Brevet Capts. and Lieuts. Peter 
Grant, Andrew Harvey, aud Ralph Fos- 
ter, to be Capts, of Companies; Ens, 
John Hindson to be Lieut. 

34th Regt. Captain John Henry Cave 
to be Major, vice Huthwaithe promoted ; 
Brevet Capts. and Licuts. Hugh Wilson, 
James Smith, aud Nicholas Penny, te be 
Capts. of Companies; Ens, Edward 
Jackson to be Lieut, 


James Tod and 
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Formation of the Infantry into Regi- 
ments of one Battalion cach. 


Ist Europ. Regt. Major J. Bryant; 
Capts. A. Brown, C. C. Smith, R. Led- 
lie, J. Orchard, H. P. Carleton; Lieuts. 

B.C.) D. Ruddell, (B. C.) W. Davison, 
WwW. Hh. ee, W. G,. Beachamp, G. 
Warren, C. Wilson, G. A. C. Stewart, 
A. C. rie , F. Beaty, J. Matthie; Ens. 
C. Jorden. 

2d Europ. Regt. Major J. Auriol ; Capt. 
T. Watson, G. Bolton, W. Burroughs, J. 
Irwin, J. Harrison Licuts. (B. C.) J. 
Marshall, Bennett, J. A. ‘Thomp- 
son, D. Wirrell, J.S. Pitts, J.P. Ripley, 
W. Shortreed, ‘f’. Lysaght, E., Rushworth, 
R. Crofton; Ens. H. Candy. 

Ist Batt, lst Regt. (Raised in 1752. 
Now 2d Regt. N. 1. Major E. Simons ; 
Capts. G. Engleheart, D. Dowie, S. Malt- 
by, C. R. W. Lane, T. Culley; Lieuts. J. 
J. Tillotson, W. Murray, G. W. J. Hick- 
man, J. Oliver, A.C. eee, H.W. Far- 
rington, W. Hickey, J. Cooper, B. Bos- 
well, R. Macdon: ld; “Ens. A. Bogle, R. 
Woodward. 

2d Batt. \st Regt. 
Now 4th Regt. N. [. 
Capts. C. Taylor, J. 
H. F. Caley, J. Hailes ; 
son, J. P. Hickman, G. 
Chitty, A. R. Macdonald, H 
J. Oltield, W. Y. ‘Vorckler, 
H. Smith; Ens, G. Salter. 

Ist Batt. 2d Regt, (Raised in 1759.) 
Now Sth Regt. N. I. Major F. A. Wes- 
ton; Capts. J. Gerrard, W. G. Macken- 
zie, P. Jeremine, J. Donaldson, J. Char- 
ter; Lieuts. (B. C.) P. Johnston, (B. C.) 
S. Swayne, (B. C.) J. L. Jones, J.Jervis, 
H. J. G. B. Catheart, G. L. Vanzetti, A. 
Spens, W. Mackintosh, F. Warwick, b. 
Bygrave; Ens. J. Peacocke, M. W, Gil- 
more, 

2d Batt. 2d Regt. (Raised in 1772.) 
Now 22d Regt. N. J. Major J.C. Grant ; 
Capts. J. Duncan, ‘TT. W. Broadbent, T. 
J. Baldwin, E. Lawrence, A.F.P. M*Le- 
od; Lieuts. (B. C.) R. Cha imers, (B.C 
G. Oliphant, F. C. Robb, C. Hamilton 


laised - 1759. 
Major H.’T. Tapp; 
Hotrow, 8S Speck, 


Lie uts. J. Nichol- 


i Doveton, Cc, 
P. Goldney, 


T. E. Sampson, J. S. Mostyn, ‘Tem- 
pler, W. Murray, R. E. Battle, W. 
Stewart ; Ens. N. S. Nesbitt, G. Hal- 
hed. 


Raised in 1759 
Major J. Nesbitt; 
Decluzeau, W. P 
Sneysd; Lieuts. 


Birkett, A. 


Ist Batt. 3d Regt. 
Now 6th Regt. N. L. 
Capts. T. Taylor, W. 
Cooke, J. Eckford, E. G. 

B.C.) J. G. Drummond, ‘T. 
Farquharson, G. Cracklow, R. Stewart, 
J. Ludlow, J. — ns, J. H. Clarkson, 
A. K. Agnew, W. Mac george ; Ens, O. 
LB. Thomas, C. G. Ross. 

Qud Batt. 3d Regt. (Raised _ 1776 
rate 19th Regt. N. 1. Major J. Smith ; 

yma G. Williamson, R. Rich, J. rieciged 

. Pas a A. F. Dingwall; Lieuts. G. 
M; ayer, J. W. Ingram, A. Wortham, J. 
Murray, J, D. Svers, J, George, E,Wake- 


R. Wilton, A. 
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W. D. Stewart, 
W ilkin- 


H. Newhouse, 
Ens. H. W. J. 


field, T. 
D. C. Keiller; 
son. 

lst Batt. 4th Regt. (Raised 
Now 7th Reet. N. 1. M yor R. ¢ . Andree - 
Capts. W. KR. C. Costley, J. B. Platt, E. 
‘I’. Bradby, C. Christie, 8. Moody ; Lieuts. 
G. Holmes, S. Watker, W. But- 
tanshaw, H. Te mpl r, P. La Touche, J. 
L. Reve ell, J. K. M‘Causland, H. Hudle- 
ston, a Bags Arabin; Enis. 
Wie] Holand. 

2d Lutl. th fect. 
Now 23d Regt. N. I. 
Capts. H. Cock, G. B. Field, G. Snod- 
grass, A. Wight, J. Dunlop; Lieuts. J.J. 
Hamilton, J. Moule, C.J. Crane, J.D. 
D. Bean, J. Fisher, J. Holmes, J. Platt, 
C. Chester, M. Smith, Hon, H. Gordon ; 
Eus. W. ry Hall. 

Ist B 5th Regt. (Raised in 

Now Nt 1 Rest. N. 1. Major W. 
trickson ; Capts. W. Lloyd, R. 
S. Houlton, D. G. Scott, R. 
Lieuts. (B. C.) R. Boyes, (B.C 
burn, N. Stewart, J. Croudace, H. Patch, 
H. Fendall, B. J. Fleming, J. R. Birrell, 
F. B. Todd, J. Maclean; Ens, A. C. Den- 
nistoun, J. Stephen. 

2d Hatt. ti ky . (Raised in 1776.) 
th Regt. N. t. Major G. Cooper ; 
( ‘apts TH. Paul, T. F. Hutchinson, A. 
saunerman, W. Price, W. C. Denby 
Lieuts. B. C C. Rogers, B. C.) H. 
James, J. ‘I. Kennedy, W. Briggs, G. 
Ross, ‘I. Sewell, W. Douglas, F. B. ~~ 
field, E. E. Ludlow, T. Gear; Ens. J. H? 
Craigie. 

lst Batt. 6th Rest 

Now 3d Regt. N. 1. 


in 1759. 


hawe, A. 


Raised in 178. 
Major A, Oliver ; 


1763.) 
G. Pa- 
Braddon, 
Benson : 

; 


D. Hep- 


Raised in 1758.) 
Major S. P. Bishop ; 
C apts. H. Sinnock, T. Oliver, S. D. Riley, 
F. M. Chambers, G. F. Holland; Lieuts 

3. C.) R. Bayldon, T. E. Soady, J. Mar 
tin, J. G. Burns, J. C. Tweedale, G. N. 
Prole, D. Downing, M. Richardson, J. 
Butler, J. Hannay; Ens. J. R. Bigge, 
W. Little, A. Tweedale. 

2d Batt. 6th Reet. (Raised in 1776.) 
Now 18th Regt. N. 1. Major W. W. Da- 
vis; Capts. ‘IT. A. Se we, R. Ross, R. 
Blissett, W. ¢ ubitt, <P ring rle - Lieuts. 
RK. Kent, J. Ro cae ogg ‘Millan, J. 
Donnelly, W. Minto, J. Brooke, Hi. Cum- 
ing, C. Gale, FE. J. Betts, A. L. Barwell ; 
Evs. F. W. Anson, J.C. ( Gray. 

lst Batt. 7th Regt. (Raised mm 1761.) 
Now [3th Regt. N. L. Ma ijor Cc. W. 3 
milton; Capts. C. Frye, H. O’Donel, 
Gwatkin, C. A. Munro, G. ‘Tom + Sa 
Lieuts. (B. C.) 8S. L. Thornton, (B. C.) 
A. Davidson, R. B. Brittridge, J. E. Bru- 
ere, G. H. Edwardes, Ve Griffiths, R. W 


Beatson, J. P. bss ide, J. Burney, C. Com- 
welire; Ens, J. Craigie » R. M‘ Murdo. 
2nd Batt. 7th Regt, (Raised in (1762.) 


Now l0th Reet. N. 1. Major Kt. Martin ; 
Capts. T. Maddock, G. Spellisay, A. Mac- 
donald, D. Pringle, R. Gardner; Lieuts. 

i. C.) D. Thomas, H. Carter, R. Redi- 
out, J, Swetenham, B, Wood, W, M,N. 
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Sturt, B. W. Ebhart, W. Foley, J. Welch- 
man, F. St. J. Sturt; Ens. E. W. Hard- 
wick, R. M. Hunter. 


Ist Batt. 8th ¢ wt, (Raised in 1761.) 
Now “ Regt. N. Major EK. H. Simp- 


son ; Capts. P. C. "Wines, M. C, Paul, 
J. Fagan, J. L. Earle, H. J. Bland; 
Lieuts. (B.C.) J. D. Herbert, (B. C.) J. 


Manson, P. Gerard, C. Field, G. A. Smith, 
J. Woodburn, W. Beckett, J. . Landers, 
F. C. Reeves, H. Charlton; Ens. F. Duke 
‘Townshend, G. B. Michell. 


2d Batt. 6th Regt. (Raised in 1779. 


Now 24th Regt. N. 1. Major W.D. Play- 
fair; Capts. St. John Heard, C. E, Tur- 
nor, C. F. Wild, J. Robeson, J. M. A. 
Lucas ; Lieuts. (B.C.) B. Burney, (B.C. 


M. Ramsay, L.S. Bird, W. H. Terraneau, 
J.T. Savary, J. Griffin, A. I. A. Wilson, 
R. Birch, G. Wilson, A. S. Singer; Ens, 
G. E. Van Heythuysen, J. G. Sharpe. 

Ist Batt. 9th Regt. (Raised in 1760.) 
Now @th Regt. N. L. “Major H. W. Wil- 
kinson ; Capts. H. D. Showers, W. Ke- 
nedy, J. Wilkie, J. Nind, J. L. Day; 
Lieuts. (B. C.) G. Hicks, (B. C.) J. Hall, 
H. B. Henderson, G. F. F. Vincent, A. 
Ramsay, G gs gy mem G. Gordon, G, 
R. Talbot, H. Naylor, S. W illiams ; 
Ens C, y F, Burnett, W. S. Men- 
teath, 

2d Batt. 9th Regt. 
Now 2Ist Regt. N. I. 

Capts. E. R. Broughton, 'T. 
Guise, J. Graham, W.W. Foord ; Lieuts, 
(B. C.) W. Simonds, N. Campbell, ? B. 
Malden, J.C. C. Gray, G. tery J.P. 
Macdougall, C. Farmer, W. Phibbs, 
O. Lomer, H. Todd; Ens. J. Seiea: A, 
M. Skinner. 

Ist Batt. 10th Regt. 
Now —_ Regt. N. 1. 
Capts. J. W. it ii v. 
Dudgeon, A.C. *E vathtull, J J. A. Currie ; 
Lients. (B. C.) W. J. Gairdner, RS. 
Brownrigg, J. W. fall, R. Thorpe, = 
Douglas, C. V, Wylde, R. Chetwode, 
Struthers, J. Buncombe, H.N. Wors be 
Ens. C. H. Boisragon, F. Gresley. 

2d Batt. 10th Regt. (Raised in 1765.) 
Now 16th Regt. N. I. Major E. Wyatt ; 
Capts. J.Scott, W. Bertram, H E. Peach, 
W. Bowe, ri Comeeere: Lieuts. z 
ee d Sy ere L. N . Hull, F. 
Manning, Dormer, C. G. Macan, a. . 
Burney, ‘ ‘Mecdonata, ri M. Graves, 
C. 8S. Barberie; Ens. E. J. Dickey. 

lst Batt. 1th Regt. (Raised in 1764.) 
ied 15th Regt. N. I. Major J. Dun; 

Capts. S. Hawthorne, F. Irvine, R. Mac- 
kenzie, A. H. hee C. Kiernander ; 
Lieuts. (B. C.) J. M. Sim, A. Durie, A. 
Carnegy, C. T. Themen Ww. ‘Troup, 
Z. H. Turton, G. E. Cary, J. Evans, R. 
M‘Nair, H.Stone; Ens. J. V. Forbes. 

2d Batt. \ith Regt. (Raised in 1765.) 
Now Phe Regt. N.1. Major H. Nichel- 
son; Caprs. R. L. Dickson, J. W. Jones, 
BP Oliver, J. R. Colnett, J. Wilson ; Lieuts, 
(B.C.) J, Hicks, T, Michael, D, P, ’ Wood, 


‘Raised in 1776.) 
Major L. Ward ; 
S. Oliver, W. 


Raised in 1764. 
a T. Newton; 
Raban, P. 


Jardine, A. 
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H. Mackenzie, J. C. Maclean, M. Blood, 


T. Cooke, R. J. H. Birch, J. C. Plow- 
den, W. Hunter: Ens. J. H. Wake- 
field, 


Raised in 1763.) 
Major C. Ryan; 
Conroy, W. W. 
L. Bruce ; Lieuts. 
= WwW right, W 


Ist Batt. 12th Regt. 
Now 12th Regt. N. I. 
Capts. A. M‘Leod, L. 
Moore, J.C ampbell, 
Tl’. Lamb, J. C. Mansfield, 
J, Thompson, A. Lermit, A. D. Gordon, 
F. Mu x W. A. pe og J. L. Far- 
rer, R. H. Miles; Ens. F. Corner, J. S. 
Gifford, 

2d Batt. 12th Reet. 
Now Ist Regt. N. Lb. 
Capts. LB. Sissmore, P. Teulon, A, Lo- 
mas, J. Read, J. Bell; Lieuts. W. H 
Sleeman, J. Mansfield, J. Bunyon, E. R: 
Fenton, F. Roweroft, TI. 
Corfield, W. Innes, J. S. 
A. Barclay, H. Kirke. 

Ist Batt. 13th Regt, (Raised in 1797.) 
Now 7% Regt. N. 1. Major A. Owen; 
Capts. ibe te J. Elliot, R Seymour, 
D. Bruce, J d Todd; Lieuts. (B. C.) W: 
Hodgson, B. Purvis, P. B. Fitton, C. 
Smith, E. Sutherland, W. Grant, J. R 
Browne, G. M.S. Robe, A. Watt, G. Bur- 
ford ; Ens. W. Glen, W. Brownlow. 

2d Batt. W3th Regt. (Raised in 1797.) 
Now 27th Regt.N.1. Major C. H. Baines ; 
Capts. R. Axford, A. Roberts, C. Savage, 
R. Fernie, H. R. Murray; Lieuts. (B.C.) 
A. Gerard, G. H. Jolustone, R. Cole- 
brooke, H. Gordon, J. W. Dunbar, J. 
Nash, G. Huish, C. J. Huthwaite, J. B. 
D. Gahan, W. M. Tritton; Eus. I. H. 
Handscomb. 

Ist Bait. 14th Regt. 
Now ys Regt. N. I. 


(Raised in 1757.) 
Major J. L. Gale; 


Goldney, J. 
Hodgson ; Ens. 


(Raised in 1797.) 
Major J. Simp- 


son; Capts. W. Hiatt, S. Swinhoe, A. 
Stewart, R. Aninstrong, H. €. Sandys; 
Lieuts. (B. C.) J.T. Lowis, T. W. Incell, 


€. D. Wilktaabe, 3. Aitchison, J. F. May, 
J. W.J. Ouseley, R. W. Halhed, W. Ru- 
therford, H.C. ‘Roileau, J. A. Fairhead ; 

Ens. J. Chesney, R. Smith. 

2d Batt. 14th Regt. (Raised in 1797.) 
Now 29th Regt. N. 1. Major A. Gallo- 
way; Capts. R. B. Jenkins, R. Hornby, 
D. D. Anderson, C. tee! ©: °F. a: 
hig: ston; Lieuts. (B. C.) J. A. Schalch, 

H. Marley, J. Satchwell, T.M. Camp- 
hell _P. Brown, D. Simpson, A. Hodges, 
G. N. Irvine, W. Wise, H. Fitz-Simons ; 
Ens. J. Bracken. 

Ist Batt. 15th Regt. (Raised in 1798.) 
Now 30th Regt. N. I. Major H. E. ¢ 
Cooper; Capts. J. Garner, W. Pickers- 
gill, J. E. Wallis, D. H. Heptinstall, H 
F. Wroughton; Lieuts. (B. C.) G. H. 
Hutchins, W. H. Whinfield, J. Blair, M. 
Nicholson, T. M‘Sherry, J.i1W. Stiles, 
W. Payne, C. Manning, J. G. Gordon, 
W. H. Leacock; Ens. C. R. Eyre, ‘A. 
Jackson. 

2d Batt. 5th Regt. (Raised in 1798.) 
—_ 3ist Regt. N.1. Major. H. Lloyd ; 

Capts. H. Davidson, D. Crichton, A. 
Shekdham, d. Fy Hyde, J, Brown ; Lieuts, 
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(B. C.) J. Thomson, F. S. Wiggens, H. 
Ingle, J.S8. H. Weston, G. M. Cooke, J. 
M. Heptinstall, E. N. Townshend, J. W. 
Rowe, A. L. Durie, W. R. Corfield; Ens. 
Kk. Menzies, W. Saurin. 

Ist Batt. \6th Regt. 
Now 32d Regt. N. 1. 


Raised in 1796. 
Major P. Starling; 


Capts. J. W. Loder, L. R. Stacy, P. Tho- 
mas, A. L.Swanston, W.C. hg ot Lieuts, 
C. Coventry, W. F. Steer, Pyne, H. V. 


Glege, S. Boileau, C. tiaidane: E. I, 
Spencer, A. Lewis, J. W. ¢ olquhoun, J. 
Campbell; Ens. W. Mitchell. 


2d Batt. \6th Regt. (Raised in 1798. 
Now 33d Regt. N. I. Major J. Hay; 
Capts. W. Gowan, H. Hall, C. D. Aplin, 


RK. Agnew, A. F. eee Lients. R. 


K. Erskine, G. Barker, T. B. P. Festing, 
A. Fuller, W. Vernon, - W. J. Robert- 
son, G,. Irvine, A. E. M‘Murdo, F. 
Hewitt, IT. W. Bolton; Ens, R. Rid- 
dell. 


lst Batt. \7th Regt. (Raised in 1798.) 
Now 34th Regt. N. 1. Major E. F. Wa- 
ters ; Capts. A. Montgomerie, M.C. Web- 
ber, W. Walkinsha; W. Mathew, T. 
Monteath; Lieuts. (8B. C.) F. Hodgson, 


G. Grose, W. H. Marshall, C. a Cow- 
ley, J. W. Smith, W. Dalzell, J. Hay, J. 
Sheil, J. Gresham, G. T. Marshall ; Ens, 


'T. Seaton. 

2d Batt. 17th Regt. (Raised in 1798.) 
Now 35th Regt. N. 1. Major R. W. Bal- 
dock ; Capts. C. H. Glover, J. J. Gordon, 
S. Mercer, J. Stuart, W. Bayley ; Lieuts. 
R. Row, P. W. Grant, G. H. eam 
J.T. Croft, S. G. Wheeler, W. J. Phil- 
lott, H. H. Arnaud, R. Angelo, J. Gibb, 
H. Moore; Ens. 8S. A. Lyons. 

Ist Batt. 18th Regt. (Raised in 1800.) 


Now 36tk Regt. N. 1. Major P. Le Fe- 
vre; Capts. W. Gage, W. B. Salmon, H. 
L. White, C. Godby, F. H. Sandys; 
Lieuts. (B. C.) S. P. C. Humfrays, (B.C.) 


G. Chapman, W. Garden, J. A. Barstow, 
J. W. Patron, C. R. Bellew, W.S. Prole, 
T. L. Kennedy, H. B. Smith, F. Tho- 
mas; Ens. A, E. Campbell, G. E. West- 
macott. 
2d Batt. 
Now vi Regt. 


(Raised in 1800. 
Major C. R. Ken- 


18th Regt. 
N. I, 


nett; Capts. C. A. G. Wallington, F. 
Buckley, J. wie tf J. Craigie, T. A. 
Mein; Lieuts. (B. 4 W. Prideaux, 


Pe mn 
C. Grifliths, J. * asc J.T. Lane, H. 


Lloyd, J. R. Troup, V. Shortland, W. C. 
Carleton, B. Scott, F.C. Milner; Ens. 
'T. Box. 

lst Batt. 19th Regt. (Raised in 1800. 
Now 38th Regt. N. I. Major G. P. 
Baker ; Capts. J. Aubert, J. Fleeming, 
W. Ledlie, F. Rutledge, G. W. Moseley ; 
Lieuts. (B. C.) S. M. Horsburgh, (B. C.) 
W. Aldous, E. S. Hawkins, W. Brown, 
I. S. Hawkins, P. Craigie, G. Burney, 
T. C. Wilton, gs Blencowe, H. I’. Brode- 
rip; Ens. W.J. B. Knyvett, T. H. Scott, 

2d Batt. fr Rest. Raised in 1800.) 
Now 39th Regt. N. I. Major H. Weston ; 
Capts, T, Palmer, F, Grant, E, Pettingal, 


J. Cowslade, A. Orr; Lieuts. (B. C.) J. 
J. Casement, W. H. Earle, H. Monke, 
R. B. Burton, H.'T.C. Kerr, H. P. Ridge, 
R. Garrett, J. Roxburgh, W. Palmer, W. 
Clifford; Ens. W. E. Hay. 

lst Batt. 20th Regt. (Raised in 1795.) 
Now 25th Regt. N. 1. Major W. Nott ; 


Capts. W. Vincent, I. D. L. Davies, W, 
L. Trueman, H. Burney, J. Sowerby ; 
- ~) uts. H. Macf: urquhar, T. R. Fell, G 


. Bonham, W. Senior, G. Thomson, J, 


Hs iy, S. F. Hannah, S. Long, C. B. Hall, 
R. Chitty ; Ens. J. Tierney, W. D. Ken- 
nedy. 


Raised in 1402. 
Major T. Murray ; 


2¢ Batt. 20th Reet. 
Now 40th Regt. N. I : 
Capts. C. R. Skardon, S. C. Crooke, W 
H. Hewitt, M. A. Bunbury, T, Haslam ; 
Lieuts. J. Alston, J. O. D. Macgrath, H. 
D. Cox, S. Corbett, A. A. Williamson, 
W. H. Symes, R. R. Margrave, J. H. Van- 
renen, G. D. Johnstone, W. G. Cooper ; 
Ens. C. E, Reinagle. 


lst Batt. 2lst Regt. (Raised in 1803.) 


Now 41st Regt. N. I. Major C. Peach; 
Capts. G. Hunter, J. C. Odell, D. Wil- 
liamson, G. Watson, H. ‘Sibbald; Lieuts, 
B.C.) J. Steel, W. Ramsay, H.C. M‘Ken- 
ly, ‘I’. Polwhele, J. Martin, W. H. Hal- 
ford, E. Wintle, J. Cumberlege, F. W. 
Birch, W. Tritton; Ens. J. W. V. Ste- 


phen, H. Alpe. 
2d Batt. 2st Rest 
Now 42d Regt. N. [. 


Raised in 1803.) 
Major W. Swin- 


ton; Capts. ‘I’. Fiddes, H. Ross, R. B. 
Wilkins, H. Dwyer, J. O. Clarkson; 
Lieuts. A. M‘ sienes, th B. 5 pan » Hi 


C. Clerkson, J. Liptrap, G. H, Jackson, 
J. Leeson, A. ve Kean, J. Gibbs, R. Stew- 
art, I’. Dalyell; Ens. W. B. Gould. 

lst Batt 22nd Hegt, (Raised in 1803.) 


Now 43d Regt. N. I, Major W. L. Wat- 


son; Capts. ‘I’. C. Cowstade, H. - Max- 
well, ds ‘Tulloch, kK. Jefireys, . eat 
dieu; Lieuts. (B.C. Hart, R. L. 


Faithful, G. M. hit J. Neahe W. G. 
Lennox, Hon. P. Sinclair, R. Balderston, 
J. Bartleman, J. Woodburn, H. Fowle ; 
Ens. J. Burnett, J. M. Farnworth. 

2d Batt. 22d Kegt. (Raised in 1803.) 
Now 44th Regt. N. I. Major E. C. 
Browne; Capts. T. J. Angquetil, O. 
Stubbs, R. Newton, Sir R. Colquhoun, 
Bt., R. M‘Mullin; Lieuts. W. H. Wake, 
"Ry Des Voeux, M. Hughes, R. B. Pem- 
berton, H. Browne, 8S. Earle, R. Camp- 
bell, H. Mackintosh, A. Webster, H. 
Lyell; Ens. cP. Dixov, W. W. Blyth. 

lot Batt, 234 Reg yt. (Raised in 1803. 
Now 45th Reut _N. 1. Major J. Rant 
son; Capts. T. Gough, ‘IT’. Worsley, ‘I’. N. 
Jackson, W. Stirling, T. Noton; L ieuts, 

B.C.) T. Wardlaw, (B.C.) T. R. Mac- 
queen, ‘T. Ward, C. M. Wade, H. E. 
Pigot, C. Burrowes, W. Ellis, C. Bracken, 
D. Williams, H. baseley ; Ens. K. Camp- 
bell, R. W. Fraser. 

2d Batt, 23d Regt, (Raised in 1803.) 
Now 46th Regt. N. 1. Major G. B 
Capts, C, W, Brooke, A. Spiers, J, John- 
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ston, A. rer bedi eens Lieuts, 

(B. C.) J. H. Waldron, Bb. Girdle- 
seane, f. L. “nso M. Seton g, W. Fra- 
ser, F. T. Richardson, J. Jones, Cc. 
Guthrie, J. C. Tudor, J. Russell; Ens. 
W. T. Savary, F. Bennett. 

Ist Butt, 24th Regt. (Raised in 1204.) 
Now 47th Regt. N. 1. Major W. C. Bad- 
deley; Capts. E. B. = raigie, I. Dundas, 
R. W. Pogson, F. Frith, B, Blake; 
Lieuts. er C.} 3 Bahay A. Goldie, F. 
Jenkins, J. S. Winfield, H. T. Raban, 
H.C. Williams, P. Deare, N. J. Cumber- 
lege, C.'Troup, J. Macdonald ; Ens. 'T. 
J. Rocke, G. C. Armstrong, E. C. Mac- 
pherson. 

2d Batt. 2th Reet. (Raised in 1804.) 
Now 48th pr N. I. Major G. D. 
Heathcote; Capts. J. a H. ey 
Wheeler, R. A. Thomas, ~ Hong rh, J 
Johnston; Lieuts. W. ae, d. Bedford, 
D. Sheriff, ‘I’. Fisher, R. Raban, F. C 
Smith, E. Brace, C. H. S. Freemav, A. 
Charlton, A. I’. Lloyd ; Ens. G. Byron, 
C. Boulton. 

lst Batt, 25th Regt. (Raised . 1204.) 
Now 49th Regt. N. I. Major J aise 
Capts. J. Wilkie, J. C. B. Parke, J n 
Knight, H. Caldwell, D. Mason ; L ieuts. 
(B. C.) R. H. Philipps, J. Mac kintosh, 
G. F. a R. C. Macdonald, G. 'T. ry 
Sandby, J Me M‘Gregor, J. White, J 
F. Douglas, J. Wyllie, R. Codring ton 5 
Ens. J. W. Michell. 

2d Butt. 25th Regt. (Raised in 1804 ) 
Now 50th Test. N. I. Major W. H. 
Kemm ; Capts. J. Drysdale, G. Boyd, R. 
Blackall, J. Parsons, A. Smith; Lieuts. 
V. L. Palmer, W. W. Rees, H. R. Impey, 
R. C. Johnson, H. J. White, J. Grahi m, 
C. J. Lewes, J. Saunders, D. Balderston, 
F. Trimmer; Ens. J. H. Hampton. 

lst Batt 26th Hegt. (Raised in 1404.) 
Now - Regt. m4 I. Major E. Day; 
Capts. S. Hz niggas J Trelawny, T. Fro- 
bisher, H. . Barnard, J. R. Wornum ; 
Lieuts. (B. C) ai Price, G. S. Blundell, 
zs TT. Somerville, H. Brown, 'T. Roberts, 

A. Currie, J. Finnis, J. Pollard, C. 
Grittin, D. Ross; Ens. C. Baseley, C. 
Cheape. 

2d Batt, 26th Reet. (Raised in 1804. 
Now 52d Regt. N. I. Major W.Dunlop; 
Capts. D. Presgrave, G. Kingston, F. G. 
Lister, E. B. Pryce, J. W. Douglas; 
Licuts. F. Auberjonois, J. G. M‘Bean, 
J. Macan, A. Grant, J. Hewett, G. W. 
M. Gore, H. Lock, T. P. Ellis, F. Moore, 
S. Stapleton ; Ens. “5 H. Shuldham. 

Ist Batt. 27th Reg Raised in 1204.) 
Now 54d Regt. N. 1. ge J. Canning ; 
Capts. H. F. Denty, W. Reding, H. A. 
Montgomerie, N. Wallace, J. Hoggan ; 
Lieuts. W. EF. B. Leadbeater, W. Bar- 
nett, W. Heysham, W. ' Conway, A. 
Mercer, C. H. Dg J. D. Douglas, 
C. Campbell, O. W. Span, F. Hunter ; 
Ens. L. C. Brown, H. Vetch. 

2d Batt. 27th Regt . (Raised in 1204. 
Now ddth Regt, N, 1. Major M, Tho- 


wre Capts. " a oat Cunningham, 
A. Vetch, . H. Hayes, W. ‘Turner ; 
Lie uts. J “ra C. eres C. F. Ur- 
quhart, W. Ewart, A. Austruther, H 
R. Osborn, A. A. L. epi W. F. Beat- 
son, R. F. Burnett, H. A, Boscawen ; 
Ens. B. Stewart. 
lst Butt. 26th Regt. (Raised in 1815.) 
Now — Rect. N. [. Major F. Sack- 
ville ; Capts. is Ae Seyer, S. Watson, R. 
Home, I’. Dickenson, G. Bryant ; Lieuts. 
(B. C.) J. H. Simmonds, W. P. Welland, 
F. J. Simpson, J. Scott, A. H. Jellicoe, 
P. J. Fleming, Hon. W. Stapleton, FE. 
Squibb, A. Clerke, W. Freeth; Ens. R. 
Nelson, E. Meade. 
2d Batt. 26th Regt. (Raised in 1815.) 
Now —_ Regt. N. 1. Major H. Wrot- 
tesley ; rig? % W. S. Webb, A. Hardy, 
G. Young, R. Pemberton, H. Dick ; 
Lieuts. O. Phillips, A. Garstin, G. B. B. 
Hetzler, D. Thompson, H. W. Bellew, J. 


’ Dade, D. L. Richardson, A. J. Fraser, 


W. Peel, D. Bamfield; Ens. C. Gra- 
ham. 

lst Batt. 29th Reet. (Raised in 1815.) 
Now 57th Regt. N. I. Major J. Swinton ; 
Capts. E. Barton, H. Morrieson, J. Vyse, 
W. Martin, W. Badenach ; Lieuts.(B.C.) 
A. Syme, (B. C.) E. Herring, (B.C.) J 
S. Marshall, G. C. Holroyd, N. Jones, H. 
V. Cary, R. E. J. Kerr, A. I. Davies, W. 
M‘D. Hopper, W. A. Smith; Ens. G. M. 
Sherer, E. Darvall. 

2d Batt. 29th Regt. (Raised in 1815. 
Now 5éth Reet. N. 1. MajorW.W — 
Capts. J. Hunter, T. C7 Black, J. Fru- 
shard, H. C. M. Cox, C.F. Davis ; Lieuts. 

B.C.) T. Williams, F. v Weldhuck in, i 
‘Turner, W. Sargent, A. C. Baillie, J 
Paton, E. M. Orr, E. A. Cumberlege, W. 
G. J. Robe, G. A. Mee; Ens. J.C. Lums- 
daine, H. Hunter. 

Ist Batt. 30th Regt. (Raised in 1815.) 
Now 59th Regt. N. [. Major J. Pester ; 
Capts. E. Browne, W. M‘Kie, E. Fitzge- 
rald, G. Moore, J. ee Lieuts. (B. 
C:) Bo oolley, B.C. ie hay ix 
Webster, J. E. Ww atson, J . H. Tur- 
ner, R. Wilcox, G. Kinicek J.R. Tal- 
bot, P. Grant, E. J. Watson; ‘Ens. F. 
Winter, W. Anderson. 

2d Batt. 30th Regt. (Raised in 1615.) 
Now 60th Regt. N. I. MajorC. Bowyer ; 
Capts. S. Land, J. Home, H. Norton, P. 
H. Dewaal, J. F. Berguer ; Lieuts.( B.C.) 
A. Dickson, (B. C.) J. Gouldhawke, ¢ 
B. M‘Kenly, C. Fitzgerald, J. R. Ouse- 
ley, E. Morshead, W. Whitaker, T. FE. 
A. Napleton, C. H. Cobbe, f. V. M‘Grath; 
Ens. G. Cox, W. Riddell. 

Ist Batt. 3ist. Regt. (Raised in 1823.) 
Now 61st Regt. N. 1. Major C. Martin; 
Capts. J. A. Hodgson, G. P. Wymer, W. 
Gregory, T. a R. Stewart; 
Lieuts.( B.C. . Wotherspoon, (B.C. ) 
B. Maltby, J. di stg J. RK. Stock, R. 
A. M‘Naghten, W. Forbes, W. Glasgow, 
J.C. Save, R. C. Jenkins, G. Cumine ; 
Ens, J. B, Robinson, P, P, ‘Turner, 
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2@ Batt. 3ist Regt. (Raised in 1823.) 
Now 62d Regt. N. I. Major B. Roope ; 
Capts. E. B. Higgins, A. Dick, J. Wat- 
kins, R. Becher, F. Crossley; 
(B. C.) B. Ashe, (B. C,) H. G. Nash, E. 
Marshall, F. J. Bellew, G. EF. Britten, R. 
R. Hughes, G. H. Cox, J. H. Smith, J. 
O. Oldham, W. M. Ramsay; Ens. H. 
Beaty. 

Is¢ Batt. 32d Regt. (Raised in 1823.) 


Now 63d Regt. N. 1. Major S. H. Tod; 
Capts. A. Lockett, “ . Anderson, J. Har- 
ris, ‘IT. Reynolds, Jenkins ; Me uts. 
(B. C.) R. B. Racanons | (B. C.) B. 


Smith, J. H. Mackinlay, E. E. ik R. 
M‘C, Pollock, R.-Wroughton, Hon. W. 
Hamilton, W. Hoggan, R. Houghton, E. 

Carte ; Ens. W.C. Ormsby, W. Biddulph, 
W. F. Grant. 

2d Batt. 32d Regt. (Raised in 1823.) 
Now 64th Regt. N. I. Major N. Bucke; 
Capts. I. Maling, P. Brewer, ‘I’. Robin- 
son, C. Andrews, J. Davies; Lieuts. (B. 
C.) W. Jover, (B. C.) F. Mackenzie, J. 
R. Aire, P. C. Anderson, W. Bignell, 
F. Candy, N. Lowis, A. Wilson, K. F. 
Mackenzie, A. Knyvett ; Ens. F. Kny- 
vett, C. B. Kennett. 

Ist Batt. 33d Regt. (Raised in 1823.) 
Now 65th Regt. N. I. Major J. Dela- 
main ; Capts. F. Walker, F. Wollocombe, 
J. Peirson, G. =a A. Lloyd ; A: Hervey, 
Lieuts. (B. C.) G. J. B. Johnston, (B. 
C.) W. — R. W. Wilson, F. T. 
Boyd, R. Taylor, G. D. Roebuck, G. 
Fleming, C. Fowle, J. T. Lowe, J.W hite- 
ford; Ens, D'Arcy Preston, G. Ur- 
quhart. 

2d Batt, 33d Regt. (Raised in 1823.) 
Now 66th Regt. N. l. Major J. A. Shad- 
well; Capts. W. Skene, P. M. Hay, W. 
James, P. Grant, R. Forster ; Lieuts. 
(B. C.) J. Grant, H. A. Newton, R. De- 
lamain, H. Paul, M. G. White, R. D. 
Ww hite, A. B.S. Kent, H. Troup, 3. Kny- 
vett, J. Hindson ; Ens. W. Souter, J. S. 
Browne. 

lst Batt. 34th Regt. (Raised in 1823.) 
Now 67th Regt. N. I. ‘Major A. Stone- 
ham ; Capts. I’. Barron, W. A. Yates, H. 
¥. Smith, W. Grant, if Smith; Lieuts. 
(B. C.) A. M* Mahon, es C.) B.S. Phil- 
lipps, H. Lawrence, L. Vansandau, J. B. 
Fenton, G. lliff, J. Frederick, T Smith, 
A. M. L. Maclean, F. Macrea; Ens. J. 
Ross, H. O. Frederick. 

2d Batt. 34th Regt. (Raised in 1823.) 
Now 68th Regt. N.I. Major J. H. Cave ; 
Capts. F. Young, G. B. Bell, G. Young, 
H. Wilson, N. Penny; Lieuts. (B. C.) J. 
'{ hompson, C. Thoresby, C. Marshall, 
R. P. Fulcher, A. G. Ward, G. H. White, 
G. H. Dalby, 8. Twemlow, W. F. A. Sey- 
mour, E, Jackson; Ens. A. Barclay. 

WM. CASemeNT, Lieut. Col. 
Sec. to Gov. Mil. Dep. 





FURLOUGHS. 
Fort William, May \3.—Assist. Surg. 
John Burnett, attached to the civil station 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 3, 
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ot Agra, is permitted to proceed to the 
Mauritius for the benefit of his health,and 
to be absent from Bengal on that account 
for twelve mouths. 

The undermentioned officers having 
respectively forwarded medical cerificates 
from the Cape of Good Hope, their leave 
of absence is extended to the dates speci- 
fied opposite to their names : 

Lieut. G. R. Crommelin, of Ist Regt. 
Light Cavalry, to the 14th September 1424. 
Lieut, T. Lamb, (2th Regt. Native Infan- 
try, Barrack Master 2d Division, to the 
Ist November 1824. Lieut. P. W. Grant, 
of the 17th Regt. Native Infantry, Reve- 
nue Surveyor, to the 10th November 1424, 
Lieut. P. C. Anderson, of the 32d Regt. 
Native Infantry, to the 17th March 1825. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


kage Quarters, Caleutta—May 11. 
Brev. Capt. A. Dickson, 30th regt. N.[. 
to be Adjutant to the Dacca Provincial 
Battalion, Fort William.—13. Capt. F. 


Sackville, 26th regt. N. I. to be Agent 
for Army Clothing, Ist Division, vice 
Fagan resigned.—1¢. Lieut. T. L. Ken- 


nédy, 18th regt. N. J. to be Adjutant to 
the Rungpore Light Infantry, vice Wal- 
lace, who resigns.—26. Lieut. C. Bracken 
to be Interpreter and Quarter oar to 
the 45th regt. vice Noton, killed; Lieut. 
W. Fraser, 46th regt. to act as Adj — 
to 45th regt. vice Grigg, killed-—2 
Lieut. Col.G. Swiney, of the regt. of ~ 
tillery, to be Principal Commissary of 
Ordnance, vice Faithfull resigned; Ma- 
jor William M‘Quhae, of the regt. of 
Artillery, to be Principal Depnty Com- 
missary ‘of Ordnance e, vice oe pro- 
moted to a Lieut. Coloneley; Captain S. 
Parlby, of the regt. of Artillery, to be 
Agent for Gunpowder at Allahabad, vice 
z indsay promoted to a Lieut. Colonele 
Captain R. B. Fulton, Assistant,to th 1¢ 
Agent for Gun Carriages at Cossipore, 
to be Agent for Gun Carriages, &c. at 
Futtyghur, vice Brown, promoted to 
Lieut. Col. Commandant ‘de battalion ; 
Lieut. Col. Commandant Brown is di- 
rected to retain charge of the Agency at 
Futtyghur till Captain — shall be 
enabled to relieve him; Capt. James 
Tennant, of the regt. of Artillery, to be 
Assistant Adjutant Gene = of Artillery, 
vice Pollock, promoted ; Capt TI. Maling, 
of the 64th regt. N. l. to be Agent for 
Army Clothing, 2d Division. vice Higgins, 
oo d to a Lieut. Coloneley.’ Capt. 
. Johnston, of the 46th regt. N. I. to be 
a Sub- Assistant to the Hon. Company’s 
Stud, in ao to Wyat, promoted 
to a Majority; Capt. Thomas Watson, 
of the 2d regt. European Infantry, to be 
Fort Adjutant of Fort William, vice Wil- 
kinson promoted. ‘The appointment of 
Superintendent of Field Tratsport ‘Train 
is abolished. Col. T. Shuldham, of In- 


fantry, is appeinted to the General Staff 
of this Presidency 31, Maj. 
3D 


Gen, Sir 
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G. Martindell, K.C.B., is appointed to 
the command of the Cawnpore Division 
of the Army; Lieut. F. S. Whiggins, 
dist regt. N. I. to be Adjutant and Quar- 
ter master, vice Weston, promoted ; 
Lieut. E. Monshead, 60th regt. N. 1. to 
be Adjutant, vice Graham, promoted ; 
Lieut. C. S. Barbaric, 16th regt, N. 1. 
to be Adjutant, vice Craigie, pro- 
moted.—June 3. The Governor-Gene- 
ral is pleased to appoint the under- 
mentioned Officers to be Brigade Majors 
to supply existing vacancies in the Esta- 
blishinent ; Capt. R. W. Pogson, 47th 
regt. N. l.; Lieut. E. A. Campbell, 3rd 
regt. L. C.; Capt. R. Rich. 19th reg. N. 1, 
to be Fort Adjutant at Allahabad. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Calcutta.—J une 2, Assistant Surgeon 
P, Stewart, M. D. to the Medical Charge 
of the Artillery details, and Detachment 
of his Majesty’s 44th regt. under Orders 
of Embarkation for Special Service, and 
Officiating Assistant Surgeons Vignolet 
and Temple are to act under his instruc- 
tions ; Mr. E. Oliver is appointed tem- 

rary Assistant Surgeon on this Esta 
‘lishment; Mr, J. Menzies is appointed 
Assistant Surgeon, date of arrival, May 
10, 1624; Assistant Surgeon Henry Ca- 
vell to perform the Medical duties of the 
Civil Station of Berhboom, vice Sullivan, 
permitted to return to the Military branch 
of the Service, Assistant Surgeon Sullivan 
accordingly placed at the disposal of his 
Excellency the Commander in Chief; 
Assistant Surgeon J. A. Lawrie, M.D. 
to perform the Medical duties of the 
Civil Station of Rajeshahye, vice Harvi- 
‘son, permitted to proceed to Europe on 
Furlough on account of his health; As- 
sistant Surgeon H. Harris to perform the 
Medical duties of the Civil Station of 
Dacca, vice G. Lamb, promoted. 


GENERAL ORDER. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta—May 2. 
The Commander in Chief taking into 
consideration the incompetency to de- 
cide onthe case ofa Warrant ficer ofthe 
Garrison Court Martial, which tried and 
dismissed from his situation, Mr. J. 
Winn, late Steward and Apothecary at 
Fort Marlborough, and independently 
of such illegality of procedure, the dis- 
proportionate severity of the sentence to 
the substantial guilt of Mr. Winn ; his 
Excellency, on those gronuds, is pleased 
to restore him to the rank he held on 
the list of Subordinate Medical Officers 
at the date of his dismissal by the Gar- 
rison Court Martial. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort William.—May 13. 12th Regt. In- 
Santry. Ensign R.H. Miles, to be Lieut. 
vice Dew, deceased. 

16th Regt. N. J. Brevet Capt. A. L. 
Swanston, to be Capt. of a Company, 
vice Lester, deceased, dated 10 Sept, 


1823; Ensign J. Campbell, to be Lieut. 
vice Swanston, promoted, dated 27 Oct. 
1423. The undermentioned gentlemen 
are admitted to the service on this Es- 
tablishment, as Cadets of Cavalry and 
Infantry, and are promoted to the rank 
of Cornet and Ensign respectively, viz. 

Cavalry —Mr. KR. D. Brooke, date of 
arrival 12 May. 

Infantry.—Mr. E. 8. Maling, date of 
arrival, 3 May. 

The following promotions are also 
made: 

Cavalry. —Lieut.Col.W.D.H. Knox, to 
be Lieut.-Col. Commandant of a Brigade, 
from 12 Dec. 1623, vice Faweett, de- 
ceased; Major F. J. T. Johnston, to be 
Lieut.-Col., from same date, vice Knox, 
promoted. 

Infantry.—Lieut.-Col. J. Paton (since 
deceased) , to be Lieut.-Col. |\Commandant 
of a regt., from i5 Feb. 1824, vice Dew- 
ar, deceased; Lieut.-Col. G. W. Max- 
well, C.B. to be Lieut.-Col. Commandant 
of a regt., from 15 Feb. 1824, vice Paton, 
deceased ; Major W. C. L. Bind, to be 
Lieut.-Col., from 15 Feb. 1824, vice Max- 
well; Major W. Brookes, ditto. 

2nd Regt. N.1,—Capt. H. Grant, to be 
Major, from 15 Feb.; Brevet Capt. F. 
Lawrence, to be Capt. of a Company 
ditto; Ens. W. Stewart, to be Lieut. 
ditto, in succession to Bird. 

9th Regt. N.I.—Capt. H. W. Wilkin- 
son, to be Major, from 15 Feb.; Brevet 
Capt. J. Rind, to be Capt. of a Company, 
ditto; Ens. S. Williams, to be Lieut, 
ditto, in succession to Brookes. 

10th Regt. N.1.—Brevet Capt. R. Co- 
ventry, to be Capt. of a company, from 
15 Feb., vice Feli, deceased; Ens. H, N. 
Worsley, to be Lieut. ditto, vice Arm- 
strong, killed; Lieut. H. M. Graves, to 
rank from ditto, vice Faithfull. 

34th Regt. N.I.—Ens. F. Macrae, to 
be Lieut., from 27 April, 1624, vice 
Moodie, deceased. 

20th Infantry.—Lieut.-Col. W.T. Tho- 
mas, to he Lieut.-Col. Commandant, 
from May 2, 1424, vice L. Thomas, de- 
ceased ; Major H. E. G. Cooper, to be 
Lieut.-Col., from the same date, in suc- 
cession to W. ‘Thomas, promoted. 

30th Regt. N. 1.—Capt. J. Garner, to 
be Major, Brevet Capt. and Lieut. G. H. 
Hutchins, to be Capt. of a company ; 
Ens. C. R. Eyre, to be Lieut., from May 
2, 1824, in succession to Cooper, pro- 
moted.—The undermentioned gentlemen 
are admitted to the service on this Es- 
tablishment, in conformity with their 
appoinunent by the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, as Cadets of Cavalry 
and Infantry, and promoted, the former 
to the rank of Cornet and the latter to 
that.of Ensign, leaving the dates of their 
commissions for future adjustment. 

Cavalry.—Mr. W. L. L. Scott, Mr. H. 
Moffatt, "and Mr. D. Wiggins, date of 
arival, May 19, 1624, 
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Infantry. —Mr. W. Murray, date of ar- 
rival at Fort William, May 18, 1624; 
Messrs. A.G. Francis, J. Younghusband, 
G. Miller, J. D. Nash, C. H. Whitefield, 
K. Young, E. S. Lioyd, L. Hone, H. 
Boyd, G. Abbott, R. H. Turnbull, H. T. 
Wheler, J. W. H. Jamieson, J. Powell, 
A. R. J. Swinton, P. Innes, L. M. Kerr, 
K. Kelly, J. 8S. Davies, F. G. Nicolay, C. 
B. Leicester, E. R. Spilsbury, T. F. 
Blois, G. M. Pilgrim, date of arrival at 
Fort William, May 19, 14624. 

87th Foot.—Lieut. J. Kennelly, to be 
Brevet Capt., dated Jan. 1, 1424. 

Royal Marines.—tieut. J. Cooke, to 
be Brevet Captain, dated Ist July, 1818. 
4th Light Dragoons.—May 22. Lieut. C. 
Byrne, from the 17th Light Dragoons, to 
be Capt. by purchase, Vice Pratt ap- 
ointed tothe 7th Dragoon Guards, 20th 
Jec. 1623. 

13th Light Dragoons.—Lieut. Henry 
Stones, to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Crawfurd, who retires, 25th Dec. 1823 ; 
Cornet Chas. Strange, to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Stone, 25th Dec. 1823; 
Chas. Bigge, gent. to be Cornet by pur- 
chase, vice Strange, 25th Dec. 1823. 

lst. Foot —Capt. Barton Tension, from 
half-pay 72nd Foot, to be Capt., vice 
Mitchell, appointed to the 95th Foot, Ist 
Dec. 1823; Ens. J. Clayton Cowell, to be 
Lieut. vice E. Mainwaring, deceased, 
Iith Feb, 1823. } 

14th Foot —Edward C. Lynch, gent. to 
be Ens. by purchase, vice A. Donald who 
retires, llth Dee. 1823. 

20th Foot.—Capt. G. Bolton, from the 
balf-pay 14th Foot, to be Capt. vice R. G. 
Horseley, who exchanges, 4th Dec. 1823 ; 
Capt. R. E. Burrowes, from the 65th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice J. Goldflap, who 
exchanges, lst March, 1823. 

30th Foot.—Ens. C. Rumley, to be 
Lieut. vice D. H. Kennedy, deceased, 
25th Nov. 1822; Gent. Cadet R. Wilson, 
from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ens. vice Rumley, Lith Dee. 1823 

38th Foot.—Lieut. A. Blennerhassett, 
from. half-pay 73d Foot, to be Li®ut. 
vice Trant appointed to the 95th Foot, 
lst Dee. 1823. 

47th Foot.—Lieut.J. Atherton, to take 
the rank of Brevet Captain, from ffth 
May, i824. 

54th Foot.—Lieut. R. G. C. Coote, from 
half-pay 2d Garrison battalion, to be 
Lieut. vice Gascoyne, appointed to the 
94th Foot, Ist Dec. 1423. 

67th Foot.—Ens. 'T. Byrne, to be Lieut. 
vice Muirson, deceased, 5th Mar. 1823 ; 
J. B. Heming, gent. to be Ensign, vice 
Byrne, 5th March, 1823; Lieut. Wm. 
Warburton to be Adj. vice McPherson, 
deceased, 25th Dec. 1823; Ens. George 
Frankland, from the 24th Foot, to be 
Lieut. without purchase, 25th Dec. 1823. 

87th Foot.—Lieut. J. Sergeant, from 
half-pay 34th Foot, to be Lieut, vice 
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B. Newton, who exchanges, 4th Dec. 
1823. 

Brevet.—Capt. E. Lutyens, of the 20th 
Foot, to be Major im the Army, 5th July, 
1823. 

25.— 11th Light Dragoons.—Lieut. B. 
P. Brown to be Capt. of a'‘froop without 
purchase, vice W. Smith, deceased, 5 
May 1624; Cornet R. Hare to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Brown, promot- 
ed, 5 May 1¢24; Ens. W. Childers, from 
the 4ist regt., tobe Cornet, vice Hare 
promoted, 5 May 1824. 

27.—The undermentioned Gentlemen 
are admitted to the Service on this Es- 
tablishment, in conformity with their 
appointment by the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, as Cadets of Artillery, Cavalry, 
aud Infantry, and promoted to the rank 
of 2d Lieut., Cornet and Ens. respectively, 
leaving the dates of their commissions 
for futare adjustinent. 

<irtillery.—Mr. E. D’ Arcy Todd, date 
of arrival at Fort William, 22 May 1824. 

Cavalry. —Mr. W. W. Apperley, date 
of arrival at Fort William, 20th May, 
1824. 

Infantry. —Mr. H. Foquett, date of 
arrival at Fort William, 20th May, 1624; 
Mr. G. Gillman, ditto; Mr. W. J. Rind, 
ditto; Mr. H. C. Talbot, 22d ditto; Mr. 
W. J. Cade, ditto; Mr. J. W. Hicks, 
ditto. 

The Governor-general in council is 
pleased to make the following promotions 
in the Ordnance Commissariat depart- 
ment, to complete it ta the scalé laid 
down in G. QO. G. G. 22d January 1824, 
not including the Mhow and Nagpoor 
Magazines and Asseerghur Depot. 

Assistant - Commissaries John Ed- 
wards and John Cross, to be Deputy- 
Commissaries 

De puty-Assistant-Commissaries Cha. 
Feldwick, Robert Kemball, James Joyee, 
Arthur Walker, and A. Beatty, to be 
Assistant-Commissaries. 

Conductors John Lawrence, James 
Watson, William Hodges and Gaspar 
Bachman, to be Deputy Assistant Com- 
missaries. 

Sub-Conductors William Swift, John 
Heath, Jeremiah Sheean, James Nixon, 
Aaron Facey, William Warburton Ca- 
vendish, Rich. Lockington, John Smith, 
Thomas Martin, Edward ‘Treston, John 
MacReid, James Gilbert, George Gordon, 
Robert Renuey, Henry Weager, David 
Evans, Henry Fensley, Daniel Ross, 
James Moran, and Donald McLeod, to 
be Conductors of Ordnance. 

N.B. Thre: Conductors are wanting 
te complete and will be filled up here- 
after. In the mean time 3 Extra Sub- 
Conductors are appointed. 


To be Sub- Conductors of Ordnance. 


Serj. Maj. J. Caseboura, of the late 2d 
hatt. 32d regt. N,1.; Serj, Maj. J. Thomp 
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son, of the late Ist batt. 26th regt. N. 1.; 
Serj. Maj. S. Dutton, of the late 2d batt. 
6th regt. N.1.; Serj. Maj. W. Mumford, 
of the late 2d batt. 10th regt. N. 1.; Serj. 
Maj. J. Foster, of the late 2d batt. 21st 
regt. N.1.; Serj. Maj. Step. Patman, of 
the late 2d batt. llth regt. N.1.; Serj. 
Maj. C. Gale, of the late 2d batt. 24th 
regt. N. I.; Serj. Maj. J. Earles, of the 
late Ist batt. 3d regt. N. 1; Serj. Maj. 
J. Graham, of the late Ist batt. 21st regt. 
N.L.; Serjt. Maj. J. Graves, of the Sirmoor 
hatt.; Serjt. Maj. W. Clarke, of the pio- 
neer corps ; Serjt. Maj. G. Ashmore, of 
the late 2d batt. 24th regt. N,I.; Serjt. 
'T. Hogan, of the town guards, Calcutta ; 
Serjt. Maj. R. Smalley, of the Kumaoon 
local batt.; Serjt. Maj. J. Fairweather, 
of the late 2d batt. 17th regt. N. I[.; 
Quartermaster Serjt. J. Stewart, of the 
artillery regt.; Serjt. Maj. G. Purdy, of 
the 5th light cav.; Serjt. Maj. J. Vhomp- 
son, of the Gorruckpore light infantry ; 
Serjt. Maj. D. Wheeler, of the late 2 
batt. ldth regt. N. I.; Serjt. Maj. O. 
Greene, of the late 2d batt. 26th regt. 
N.1.; Serjt. M. Turvey, engineer’s de- 
parment, Hansi; Serjt. W. Bayes, ma- 
gazine Serjt., Dinapore ; Serjt. W. Hine, 
Park Serjt. Cawnpore; Brigade Serjt. 
R. Urquhart, artillery regt.; Quarter 
Master Serjt. L.. Cordon, artillery regt. ; 
Bazar Serjt. J. Morris, artillery, Dum- 
Duin ; Brigade Serjt. J. Bolds, artillery 
regt.; Serjt. W. Blake, arsenal, Fort 
William ; Serjt. Maj. G. Edgar, of the 
late 2d batt. 22d regt. N.1I.; Serjt. W. 
Haywood, of the Hon. Comp.’s Euro- 
pean regt.; Serjt. Maj. T. Hall, of the 
Ramehur batt. 

Extras.—Brigade Serjt. J. Copper- 
waite, of the artillery regt.; Serjt. Maj. 
W. Hunt, of the Orissa Provincial batt. ; 
Brigade Serjt. J. Pownes, of the artillery 
regt. 

4th Light Dragoons.—May 31. Cor- 
net M. C. D. St. Quinton to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Anderson de- 
ceased. Dated 2 May, 1424. 

47th Foot.—Lieut. H. M. Wainwright 
to rank as Brevet Capt. from 4th Jan. 


823. 
lthLight Dragoons.—June |. C.John- 
son, gent. to be Cornet by purchase. 
Dated 30th Oct. 1423. 
13th Light Draguons.—Capt. H. Hey- 
man from half-pay th Light Dragoons, 
vice D. Maeworth. Dated Oct, 23, 1623. 
Ist Reg. Foot.—Licut. C. Eyre to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Mosses, who 
retires. Dated 13 Nov. 1823.—Eusign J. 
Stoyte, to be Lieut. by Ditto; and E. 
Macpherson, gent., to be ensign by Ditto, 
in succession. Dated 13th Nov. 1423. 
20th Reg Foot.—Capt. R. G. Horsiey, 
from 53d Foot to be Capt. vice Harrison. 
Dated 2d Oct. 1423. 
4lst Reg. Foot.—Ensign H. J. Ellis, 
from 15th Foot, to be Ensign without 
purchase, vice Brown, Dated 2d Oct, 


1823.—Lieut. G. S. Crole from ]lthLight 
Dragoons to-be Capt., vice Johnson. 
Dated 30th Oct. 1623. 

47th Reg. Foot.—Lieut. J. Pasley to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Keays. Dated 
3d July, 1823. 

67th Foot.—Ensign A. H. R. Pilfold, 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Las- 
celles decased. Dated 30th Oct. 1823. 

Ist Reg. Europ. Infantry.—Eusign C. 
Jorden, to be Lieut. from 27th May, 1824. 
vice Beauchamp. 

The undermentioned gentlemen are 
admitted as Cadets, and promoted to 
Ensigns, Mr. J. Laing, date of arrival, 
19th May, 1824, appointed to 47th regt. 
2d June, 1824; Mr. C. W. Haig, ap- 
poiuted to 61st regt. 


POSTINGS, 


Head Quarters, Calcutta. — May 8. 
Cornets J. Woore and A. Wheatley to 
Ist L. C. at Sultanpore ; Ensigns R. B. 
Lynch, R. F. M‘Vitie, J. Iveson, and E. 
R. Mainwaring, to 2nd batt. 10th regt. at 
Barrackpore ; Asst. Surg. J. Nicholl to 
2nd batt. 34th regt. N. 1.—May 15. Asst. 
Surg. G. Hunter to 2nd batt. 14th regt. 
N. 1. vice Graham.—17th. Cornet R. D. 
Brooke to Ist regt. L. C. at Sultanpore ; 
Ens. C. S. Maling to 2nd batt. 10th regt. 
at Barrackpore.—18th. Bre. Capt.N. Wal- 
lace, 27th reut. N. I. to 2d batt. 23d regt.; 
Asst. Surg. B. Macleod to join the troops 
at Chittajong.—19th. Surg. R. Paterson 
Ist batt. i3th regt. to 2d batt. 3lst regt. 
at Berhampore; Asst. Surg. Carte, of 2d 
batt. 3lst regt. to 2d batt. 13th regt. N. I. 
at Chittajong; Asst. Surg. Halkeston, 
now at the Presidency General Hospital, 
is to proceed to Chittajong.—2Ist. Capt. 
A. H. Wood, 15th regt. N. 1, to 6lst reget. 
at Barrackpore.—3Ist. The detachment 
for H. M. regts. under the charge of Capt. 
Mountgarrett, 87th regt., having arrived 
in Fort William, that officer will accord- 
ingly place himself under the immediate 
orders of, and make over the men to; 
Cont. Butler, of the 59th regt. ~The de- 
tachment of the 13th regt., under bieut. 
Bower, will be united to the troops now 
laced under the command of Capt. But- 
er, and the following officers will do duty 
with these details : Lieuts. Watson and 
Crawford, aud Ens. Lugard, 14th regt. ; 
Lieuts. Long and Hoctor, 59th regt.; Capt. 
Mountgarrett, Lieuts. Sargeant, O’Fla- 
herty, Hill, and Kennelly; Ens. Thomas, 
sithregt. The undermentioned Cornets 
and Kasigns are posted as follows : Cor- 
nets W. L. L. Cott, H. Moffatt, D. Wig- 
gens, and W. W. Apperley, Ist L, C. at 
Sultanpore ; Ens, W. Murray, European 
regt. at Dinapore ; Ens. x O.'Psd. 
Younghusband, H. Body, C. B. Leicester, 
H. Foquett, and L. M. Kerr, 16th regt. 
N. I. Barrackpore; Ens. H. T. Wheeler, 
J. H. W. Jamieson, J. Powell, A. K. J. 
Swinton, P. Innes, and E. Kelly, 6lst 
yegt, Barrackpore ; Eus, J, D, Nash, J.S. 
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Davies, F. Nicolay, E. R. Spilsbury, T. 
F. Blois, and G. M. Pilgrim, to the wing 
of 62d regt. at Barrackpore; Ens. C. H. 
Whitfield, G. Gillman, W. J. Rind, H.C. 
Talbot, Ws J. Cade, and J. W. Hicks, 
68th regt. Barrackpore.—June 3d. Ens. 
G. M. Sherer, 57th regt. N. I. to 16th 
regt, at Bartackpore.—4th. Conductor W. 
Thorpe, ailibul-conductor J. Stewart, 
of the Ordnance Commissariat, to the 
Depot at Decca. 


—— 


MADRAS. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, April 8.--Mr. J. Bird 
to be Judge and Criminal Judge of Sa- 
lem; Mr. W. Sheffield to be Judge and 
Crimival Judge of Canara; Mr. J. Han- 
bury to be Collector and Magistrate of 
Rajahmundry ; Mr. F. W. Robertson to 
be Collector and Magistrate of Bellary.— 
May 31. D. Hill, Esq. to be Chief Secre- 
bo to Government; Mr. J. Babington 
to be Principal Collector and Magistrate 
of Canara; Mr. J. Nisbet to be Collector 
and Magistrate of Chingteput. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, March 5.—Senior 
Sub-Conductor W, Inverarity to be Con- 
ductor to complete the Establishmeut ; 
Lieut. J. N. R. Campbell, 2d regt. L. C. 
to be Aid-de-Camp to his Excellency the 
Commander in Chief from 4th inst., vice 
Campbell—1l6. Capt. W. Kelso, 13th 
regt. N. I. to be Paymaster to Light Field 
Division of Hyderabad Subsidiary Force 
at Joulnah; Lieut. W. Prescott, 2d regt. 
N. I. to be a Sub-Assist. Com. Gen. vice 
Ellaway deceased ; Lieut. G. B. Greene, 
Madras Europ. regt. to be a Sub-Assist. 
Com. Gen, vice Sherriff; Lieut.C. Evans, 
18th regt. N. I. appointed to command 
Query of Golundauze stationed at Tri- 
chinopoly, 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Fort St. George, March 16.—Assist. 
Sur. E. Chapman to be Deputy Medical 
Storekeeper in Doab, vice Harwood pro- 
moted; Sub Assist. Surgeon Patterson 
to do duty under Garrison Sur. of Fort 
St. George, vice Gray. 

PROMOTIONS. 
Fort St. George, March 5.—12th regt. 


N. I. Sen. Ens. J. Pope to be Lieut., vice 
Carter deceased, dated Jan. 20, 1424.— 
9. Lieut. C. H. Warre, horse brigade of 
Artillery, to be Adjutant, vice Wynch ; 
Lieut. F. F. Whynyates, horse brigade of 
Artillery, to be Adjutant, vice Couran. 

22d Regt. N. J. Sen. Evs. E. C. Man- 
ning to be Lieut., vice Annesley deceased, 
dated Jan, 15, 1424. 

March 12.—YThe undermentioned 2d 
Lieuts, of Artillery are promoted to Ist 
Lieuts.: J. G. Dalzell, June 11, 1823; J. 
T. Baldwin, Nov. 17, 1823;. J. Back, 
Nov, 25, 1823; aud T, Ditmas, Jan, 7, 


1824.—16. Messrs. J. C. Power and J. 5. 
Du Vernet admitted as Cadets of Artil- 
lery, and promoted to Ens. 

MEDICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George, March 9.—Sen. Asst. 
Sur. J. Harwood to be Sur. vice Dalton, 
dated Sept. 17, 1823; Sen. Assist. Sur. 
J. Smart, M. D. to be Sur. vice Goldie, 
dated Jan. 1, J¢21. 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Head Quarters, Feb. 16,1824.—Cornet 
W. G.C. Dunbar, lately posted to Sth 
L. C., to do duty with 2d L. C. uutil arri- 
val of his regt. at ‘Trichinopoly. 

Feh. 20.—Cornet J. E. Watts, lately 
wosted to 7th L. C., to do duty with 6th 
i C.; Ens. E. Clutterbuck, lately posted 
to 2d bat. 19th N.I., to join at Ellure ; 
Ens. 'T. Coles, lately posted to 2d bat. 5th 
N.L., to join at Cuddapah; Ens. 22. Mac- 
queen, lately posted to Ist batt. 19th N.I., 
to continue to do duty with 2d batt. 25th 
ditto ; Ens. W. W. Ross, lately posted to 
2d batt. Ist N. I., to join at Quilon ; Ens. 
B. Heyne, lately posted to 2d batt. 5th N. 
I., to join at Cuddapah ; Ens. J. Dickson, 
lately posted to Ist batt. 25th N. I., to 
join at Belgaum; Ens. E. Hawkshaw, 
lately posted to 2d batt. 19th N. [., to join 
at Ellore. 

Feb. 23.—Assist. Surg. J. Bainbridge 
to do duty with H. M. 4ist regt. 

Feb, 25.—Lieut. Col. J. Russell, C. B., 
removed from 5th to 7thregt.; L. C. Lieut. 
Col. J. Doveton from 7th to Sth regt. L. 
C.; Lieut. Col. C. Hodgson removed from 
9th to Lith regt. and 2d hatt.; Lieut. Col. 
H. G. A. Taylor removed from 11th to 9th 
regt. and Ist batt. ; Lieut. Col. D.C. Kenny 
removed from 17th to 15th regt.and 2d batt. 
Lieut. Col. T. Stewart removed from 15th 
tol7th regt.and Istbatt. ; Surg.J.'l’. Con- 
ran removed from 5th to 7th regt. L.C. 
Surg. J. Kellie removed from 7th to 5th 
regt. L. C.; Maj. G. M. Steuart (late prom.) 
of Ist regt. posted to Ist batt. 

March 3.—Lieut. H. 'T. Hitchins re- 
moved from 2d to Ist batt. 7th regt., and 
Lieut. G. W. Whiatler from | st to 2d batt. 
of same regt.; Lieut. C. Dayinier, 15th 
regt., to do duty with Ist batt. Pioneers ; 
Lieut. G. J. Hamilton, 2d regt., to do 
duty with 2d batt. Pioneers. 

March 8.—Lieut. W. Gompertz, 22d 
regt., removed from 2d to Ist batt., and 
Lieut. A. Abam from Ist to 2d batt. same 
regt. 

March 10.—Capt. J. N. Abdy removed 
from Ist to 3d batt., and Capt. T. H. 

Thoresby from 3d to Ist batt. of Artillery. 

March \1.—Surg. J. Annesley posted to 
8th reget. L. C., vice Longdill; Surg. J. 
M‘Leod removed from !1th to 18th regt. 
and Ist batt.; Surg. J. Harwood posted 
to Lith regt. and Ist batt. ; Surg. J. Smart, 
M. D., posted to L0th regt. and Ist batt. ; 
Assist. Surg. W. Geddes removed from 
Ist to 2d batt. Lith regt.; Assist. Surg. 
J. Lawder todo duty with Ist batt, 3d 
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regt. ; Assist. Surg. J. Ricks, M. D., re- 
moved from doing duty with H. M. 46th 
regt. and posted to 10th regt. and Ist batt. ; 
Assist. Surg. J. Bainbridge removec 
from doing duty with H. M. 4Ist regt. to 
do duty with Ist batt. Ist regt.; Assist. 
Surg? D. Richardson removed from doing 
duty under Superintending Surgeon of 
northern division, aud posted to Europ. 
Regt.; Assist. Surg. J. Barton removed 
from 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. to do duty with 
H. M. 4ist regt. 


BOMBAY. 
PROMOTIONS. 


Bombay Castle, June 7.—In con- 
formity to General Orders by the Right 
Hon. the Governor in Gouncil at Fort 
William, dated May 6, 1424, the Hon. 
the Governor in Council is pleased to 
notify that the regiments of European 
and Native Infantry are from this date 
divided into two, numbered as regiments, 
and finally separated as follows : 

Europ. regt. ........ to form Ist Eu.rgt. 
2d do. 


Ist Grret.Ist batt.... Ist Gr. regt. 
2d batt..... 2d Gr. regt. 
2d N.. 1. Ist batt..... 3d regt. N. I 


3 See 
. ist batt...» 
2d batt... 
Ist batt..... 
2d batt..... 
» Ast Battnsa 

2d batt..... 
. Ist batt..... 

2d batt..... 
. Ist batt..... 
2d batt. ... 
« Bat hetts.s.5 
2d batt..... 16th regt. 
. Ist batt..... 17th regt. 
2d batt..... 18th regt. 
. Ist batt..... 19th regt. 
2d batt..... 20th regt. 
. Ist batt..... Qist regt. 
2d batt..... 22¢ regt. 
. Ist batt..... 23a regt. N. 
2d batt..... 24th regt. N. I. 


The officers of cavalry and infantry, 
after the promotions, from the rank of 
Major downward, are posted regiment- 
ally as follows : 

Light Cavalry. 

Ist Regt. Major R. Thomas; Capts. 
R. Dawson, H. Wilkins, H. Melville, B. 
Sandwith, P. Hunter; Lieuts. T. Myine, 
kK. Sparrow, C. J. Conyngham, J. Lid- 
dell, H. Fawcett, S. Poolé, R. D.M‘Ken- 
zie, H. Wilkes (two vacant) ; Cornets 
{five vacant). 

2d Regt. Major C. F. Gordon ; Capts. 
R. Rose, W. C. Hilingworth, J. Bavly, F. 
C. Rybot, P. P. Wilson ; Lieuts. D. Cun- 
ningham, J. Brooks, H. Grant, H. J. 
Robinson, A. Urquhart, W, Turner, C, 


4th regt. N. 
5th regt. N. 
6th regt. N 
7th regt, 
&th regt. 
Sth regt. 
10th regt. ! 
1ith regt. 
12th regt. 
13th regt. 
14th regt. 
15th regt. 


3d N, 


a 


4th N. 1 
5th N, 
6th N. 


— 


7th N. 


— 


8th N. 
9th N. 
10th N. 


llth N, 


LLLLLLZLLAAZLLZZZLZAZ 
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wr Lte © «© ©. Ss Ss 6 ee 6b es ee ee 


12th N. 


v4 


Civil and Military Intelligence: 


Thuiilier, A. Balmantio, Chas. ‘Torin 
(one vacant) ; Cornets (five vacant). 

3d Regt. Major S. Whitehill; Capts. 
E. Jervis, W. Hamond, H. Jameson, J. 
Sutherland, G. Marshall ; Lieuts. G. J.C. 
Paul, M. Stack, O. A. Woodhouse, J. K. 
E, Johnstone, W. H. Ottey, C. H. Dela- 
maine, E. Walter, A. D. Greme (two 
vacant; Cornets (five v: 

European Regiment. 

Ist Regt., Major C. Maw; Capts. J. 
Elder, G. Taylor, @. Ovans, 8S. Robson, 
John F. Osborne; Lieuts. J. Watts, C. 
Walter, C. Hagart, T. Stalker, R. Mig- 
nan, M. Elder, John Hobson, N. Strong, 
W. Wade, R. L. Crozier; Lieuts. A. Ore 
and 'T. Tapp, Supernumerary to Esta- 
blishment; Ens. ‘I’. Stirling, G. Fraser, 
(three vacant). 

2d Regt. Major J. J. Preston ; Capts. 
J. Sheriff, J. Little, W. Henderson, R, O. 
Meriton, G. C. Taylor; Lients. C. W. 
Watkins, S. J. Smith, E. Stewart, J. P. 
Cumming, W. burnett, A. P. Hockin, J. 
B. Philipps, W.C. Bell, F. Cox, J. Thomp- 
son; Lieut. P. St. John, Supernumerary 
to Establishment; Ens. H. M, Cosby, G. 
C. Palling (three vacant.) 

Native Infantry. 

Ist or Gren. Regt. Major J. Brown; 
Capts. J. B. Dunsterville, J. Grant. J. W. 
Falconer, A. Morse, J. Reynolds ; Lieuts. 
T. R. Billemore, T. Clibborn, A. I. F. 
Stenton, J, G. Lascelles, G. R. S. Fen- 
wick, J. S. Down, T. Donnelly, E. Hunt, 
J. Phillips, R. Harvey; Ens. H.B. en a 
bell, G. H. Gordon, nd Stark, A.C. Heigh- 
ton (one vacant), 

2d or Gren. Regt. Major J. Morin; 
Capts. R. Robertson, W. Inglis, D. Capon, 
A. N. Riddell, D. Forbes ; Lieuts, W. 
Rollings, T. Graham, J. ardys H, C. 
Teasdale, G Boyd, J. go Se a 
Freeman, A, Hand, J. K. Gloag, G, Le 
Grand Jacob ; Ens. E. Neville, J. G. Mu- 
die, J. C. Bowater (two vacant). 

3d Regt, Maj. D. H. Bellasis; Capts. 
C. B. James, J.Cocke, J. Hancock, J. S. 
Canting, G. Taylor ; Lieuts. J. Finlay, C. 
Crawley, C. Johnson, R. Payne, H. Cooke 
R. G, King, H, Stephenson, J. Marjori- 
banks, W. H. Clarkson, G. Candy. ; Ens. 
W. A. Wroughton, J, Hallet, J.Wright 
(two vacant). 

4th. Regt. Maj. C. Gray; Capts. S. 
Hughes, F.Hickes, T.Gordon , W. Spraft, 
J. M‘Cullum ; Lieuts, C. F. Elderton, E. 
W. Jones, G. C. Robinson, F. C. Darke, 
J. H. Chalmers, G. J. Jameson, J. D. 
Smythe, J. S. Ramsay, ‘TH. hag R. 
W. Honner; Ens. R. Bourchier, H. J. 
Lamotte, H. A. Lawrence (two vacant). 

ith Regt. Major T. Pierce; Capts. J. 
Gibbon, J. Cruickshanks, W. Spiller, J. 
W. Aitchison, P. M‘Keever; Lieuts, J. 
J. L. Mathews, F. T. Farrell, J. R. 
Woodhouse, J. Fawcett, J. B. F. Levery, 
W. Macan, G. T. Parry, W. Maunsel, 
D, Carstairs, C, D, B, Prescott; Ens, H. 








Ciwil and Military Intelligence. 


M. Duncan, E. Brett, H. Wood, W. Un- 


wi (one vacant). 
6th Regt. Major P. Fearon ; Capts. G. 
Coalieh R. Taylor, E. Towsey, 1H. Adams, 
B. Aitchison ; ag W. F. Hewitt, 


W. Keys, H. Spencer, F 
je Smee, B. Justice, R. A yl} 
S. Gibson, W. Maxwell, H. Hart; Ens. 
ad Ridout, R. Farquhar, J. B. M. Gillan- 
ders, G. Graham (one vacant). 

7th Regt. Major T. Morgan ; Capts. D. 
Wilson, J. Keith, J. Graham, J. B. a 
C. C. ears ; Lieuts. Lloyd, J 
Lg G. St. B. Brown, S. MI Melville: 

. Hogg, J J. W. See v B. Gleunie, 
G Thompson, J A ria H. Stock- 
ley; Ens. E. Skipper, ( . Ellis, G. Stock- 
ley (two vacant). 

‘Sth Regt. Major G. Tweedy; 
G. Arden, H. Newton, W. 
F. Seare, T. Marshall; Lieuts. Duma- 
resq, H. Sandwith, J. Neville, W. J 
Brown, C. Richards, R. Sillar, A. Li- 
vingston, A. W. Maclean, R. Finlay, F. 
B. B. Keene; Ens. C. Pavin, R. Fuller- 
ton (two vacant). 

Oth Reat. Major 
R. W. Fleming, 8S. 


. Carthew, W. 
- Bayly, R. 


Capts. 
D. Robertson, 


C.W.Ellwood ; Capts. 
Long, H. D. Robert- 


sou, S. Powell, J. Farquharson ; Lieuts. 
P. W. Pouget, J. A. Crosby, G. Smith, 
M. M. Shaw, W. W. Dowell, J. E. Hall, 


TI. Bell, O. 
Lancaster ; 
Adams, E. 
cant). 

1o¢h Rest. go C. Whitehill ; Capts. 
G. A. Rigby, T. Palin, M. L. Gall lway, J. 
H. Bellasis, C. F. Hart ; Lieuts. R. Mel- 
drum, C. Cathcart, E. Hallum, J.C. Pey- 
ton, D. Liddell, J. D. Browne, H. Pel- 
ham, J. G. Hume, J. Beck, R. J. Little- 
wood; Ens. J. Hay, D. J. Powell, J. B. 
Bellasis (two vacant). 

11th Regt. Major A. Robertson ; Capts. 
W. Gordon, M. Blackall, A. W. Brown, 
J. G. Richards, P. D. Ottey; Lieuts. J. 
"I. Molesworth, H. Liddell, 'N. Campbell, 
T. Gidley, R. Blood, J J. E. Parsot im 2 2 
R. Gordon, J. Paul, T, Brown, J $n 
Bell; Ens. J. Davies, T. E. Taylor, G, 
J. Lloyd, J. Whitmore (one ig’ 

12th Regt. Major W. Meall; Capts. 
J. W. Graham, J. H. Dunsterville, we 
Roe, J. Clunes, W. Cazalet; Lieuts. A. 
‘I’. Reid, G. Clarke, C. H. Johnson, W. 
Reynolds, W. H. Jackson, S. Hennell, 
ht. M. Hughes, F. F. N. B. V. B. For- 
tune, C. F. Lawrie, B. Sellwood; Eus. 
G. Fisher, G. M‘Donell, T. Maughan 
(two vacant). 

13th Regt. Major J. Morse; Capts. 
H. A. Harvey, R. Stamper, H. Pottinger, 
R. Sutherland ; Lieuts. W. H. Water- 
field, G. P. Le Messurier, D. L. Vic- 
tor, R. Troward, T. R. Wynter, C. S. 
Stewart, R. Hutt, A. R. Wilson, J. S. F. 
Rebenack, D. M. Scobie; Ens. F. N. B. 
Tuker, J. Burrowes, RK. Shortreed (tw« 
vacaut). 


Lith Iegt, 


Pocle, P. Dawney, R. T. 
Ens. C. B. Morton, W. 8. 
Marsh, G. Wilson (one va- 


) 


Major E, Davies ; Capts, J, 
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Inverarity, E. M. Weod, A. Hare, T- 
Leighton, W. F. Dunlop; Lieuts. E. R- 


Home, G. W. Blachley, H. G. Reberts, 
A. W. Pringle, E. W. Kennett, S. C. 
Spence, G. W. Oakes, J. M. Short, A. 
Bradford, H. Forbes; Ens. C. W. 


Wenn, C.H. Hart, T. Dickson (two va- 
cant). 

15th Regt. Major W. H. Stanley; 
Capts. E. Pearson, G. Edsall, C. Davies, 
M. F. Collis, F. M‘Cy Iredell; Lieuts. H. 


C. Holland, J. Saunders, B. M‘Mahon, 
W. Wilkie, O. Sanderson, C. R.U. Jones, 
C. Benbow, G. Macan, W. Ward, J. 
Dawes ; Ens. T. Mitchell, J. F. Forster, 
G. S. Brown, J. Jackson (one vacant). 
16th Regt. Major A. C. H. Lamy ; 
Capts. J. Snodgrass, F. Dangerfield, ( 
Payne, J. S. lredell, J. B. Goodliff; 
Lieuts. H. L. Anthony, G. F. Penley, J. 
Thomas, B. Seton, D. G. Duff, H. F. 
Hopkins, C. H. Wells, J. Whitaker, R.- 
W. Lukio, B. Crispin; Ens. C. Hun- 
ter, C. A. Steward, J. Chesshyre (two 
vacaut). 
i7th Rest. 
P. W. Pediar, W 


Major C. Garraway; Capts. 
. H. Sykes, A. B. Camp- 
bell, J. T. Ellis, J. Simpson; Lieuts. W. 
Stirling, J. H. M. Luyken, B. Kingston, 
A. F. Bartlet, E. H. Billamore, A. F. 
Johnson, ‘i’. Probyn, H. Macan, T. B. 
Forster, W. Campbell; Ens. C. J. F 


Pottinger, D. Davidson, W. D. Cruik- 
shanks (two vacant). 
18¢h Regt. Major W. Morison; “we. 


d. Levingsten, M. Se pitt, R. Hurle, a 
Moore, J Worthy ; pee ge J Addicon, 
C.F. Pelly, E. E. M. Willoughby, H. 
Corsellis, C. C. Rebenack, J. S. } ad 
son, H. James, A. F. D. Fraser, R. H. H. 
Faweett, H. W. Pickford; Ens. R. 
Webb, G. G. Malet, G. Johuson (two va- 
cant). 

19th Reet. Major G. Hutchinson ; 
Capts. B. Gerrans, J. M‘Intire, A. Adam- 
son, W. stiaee, C- F. Pristed; Lieuts. G. 
W hite, J J oe Irwin, F. Stalker, H. Han- 
cock, R. M. Cooke, G. J. Mant, H. 
Dampier, J Swanson, C. Morley, G. 
bh or iy md Ens. H. Jacob, G. Cons stable, 
W. P. Eyre (two vacant). 

0th Regt. Major A. J. O. rere 5 
Capts. F. Roome, A. Seymour, D. 
Shaw, S. D. Siordett, J. Forbes; L ut 
W. Foquett, F. Apthorp, R. Bulkley, ¢ 
J. Westly, J. Hawkes, J. E. Lang, ~a 
Hobson, T. Caney, H. Coventry, W. 
Wall; Ens. J. Mun, C. Shirt ( (three va- 
cant). 

2ist Regt. Major P. Lodwick; Capts. 
G. Noble, R. Campbell, R.*W. Gillum, 
KE. F. Hamilton, E. Mason; Lieuts. A. 
Leighton, .. waing, W. Cav: We, V. F. 
Keane tt, W. Wyllie, R. Carr, M. En- 
nis, C. Clarke, J. Darel: Ens. 
W. Lang, G.N. Holland (two 
vacant). 

222 Regt 
Capts. J. D. 
black, de Clarke 


Beck, A. 
Prier, J. 


Major F. Farquharson ; 
Crozier, A. Grafton, W. 
, H, Dunbabin; Lieuts. 
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612 Civil and Military Entelligenee. 


W. Lordner, W. Noton, Rv W. Smith, H 
Kensington, G. M‘Intosh, H. Craclow, 
H. J. Parkinson. J. Hale, W. P. Phipps, 
L. W. Hart; Ens. F. Arnaud, R. Long, 
J. Tyndall (two vacant). 

23d Regt. Major H. R. Deschamps ; 
Capts. R. Barnwell, M. E. Bagnold, G. 
J. Wilson, R. Ogilby, C. Newport ; Lieuts. 
J. Rankin, J. Scott, H. Lyons, G. More, 
J. Watkins, W. F. Barlow, A.'T. Le Mes- 
surier, E. P. Ramsay, A. Woodburn, J. 
Liddell; Ens. M. Giberne; B. W. Gau- 
tier, P. F. French, 7. C. Noad (one va- 
cant). , 

24th Regt. Major D. Barr; Capts. J. 
P. Napier, J. Barclay, W. Ogilvie, R. 
Waite, I’. D. Morris ; Lieuts. 'T. M. Bail- 
lie,"W. F. Allen, R. Ord, J. Outram, TT. 
Briggs, J. Hall, J. F. Morris, C. Denton, 
E. Burgess, W. Stewart; Ens. E. M. 
Earle, F. Durrack, H. N. Ramsay (two 
vacant). 





State of officers of Bombay Artillery 
and of Corps of Engineers as now cun- 
stituted : 

Regiment of Artillery. 


Col. John Baillie; Lieut. Cols. Com. 
H. Hessman, G.B. Bellasis ; Lieut. Cols. 
C. Hodgson, R. Whish, F. H. Pierce ; 
Majors R. M‘Intosh, S. R. Strover, E. 
Hardy; Capts. L. O. Russell, A. Camp- 
bell, J. Moor, R. Thew, W. G. White, J. 
G. Griffith, A. Manson, ‘Tl’. Stevenson, 
W. K. Lester, J. Barton, F. Schuler, R. 
Forster, T. Groundwater, W. Millar, E. 
Willock ; Capts. F. P. Lester, S. J. C. 


_ Falconer, G. W. Gibson, J. Laurie, J. 


Cooke, W. H. Foy, J. W. Watson, A. A. 
Auldjo, aud J. Walker, Supernumerary to 
Establishment ; Lieuts. C, D. Blachford, 
G. Ri Lyons, M. Law, W. Morley, M. C. 
Decluzeau, W. Jacob, T. D. Watkins, J. 
Lloyd, J. J. Leeson, G. Yeadell, J. Sin- 
clair, E. Stanton, J. H. M. Martin, J. 
W. Fraser, T. Sutton, J. T. Leslie, F. 
Smith, A. Rowland, F. J. Pontardant, 
W. Coghlan, N. Lechmere, M. F. Wil- 
loughby, J. S. Webb, W. Brett, C. Lucas, 
H. W. Trevelyan, T. E. Colgrave, T. Ri- 
therdon, J. W. Lewis, H. Stamford ; Ist. 
Lieuts, W. F. Whitlie, H. W. Hardy, H. 
Sutton, J. Grant, W. M. Webb, FE. A, 


_ Farquharson, C. Blood, R. Warden, ‘I’. 


Cleather, and J. Liddell, Supernumerary 
to Establishment; 2d Lieuts. ‘I. H. 
Heathcote and E. R. Prother (fourteen 
vacant). 

N.B. The nine Captains and ten Ist 


_ Lieutenants extra to the Establishment 


will be returned supernumerary until 
brought upon effective strength by ca- 
sualties. 

Corps of Engineers, 

Col. W. H. Blachford; Lieut. Col. 
Com. W. Brooks; Lieut. Cols. ‘I’. A. 
Cowper, S. Goodfellow ; + Major E. H. 
Bellasis , Capts. J, Se, Drummond, ‘1, 





Dickinson, J.Hawkins, J. Nutt, R. Gor- 
don, T. Remon, L. J. Frederick, R. Pou- 
get, G. R. Jervis, J. Jopp; Ist. Lieuts. 
W. Tate, C. Waddington, T’. B. Jervis, S. 
Slight, S. Athill, F. Outram, F. M‘Gil- 
livray, C.-W. Grant, A. C. Peat, R 
Forster (six vacant) ; 2d Lieuts. (seven 
vacant). 

‘The Governor in Councilis pleased to di- 
rect that Lieut. Cols. Commandant J. A. 
Wilson, P. Dunbar, and Wm. Turner, 
and Lieut. Cols. P. Delamotte,H. Smith, 
and G, Litehfield, be permanently remo- 
ved from Infantry to Cavalry; and further 
to notify, that the entire corps of officers 
now in the Cavalry, are wholly removed 
from the Infantry, and that their promo-~ 
tion will depend henceforth on the Ca- 
valry alone. 

June 10.—Sen. Assist. Surg. W. Pur- 
nell, D. C. Bell, and Wm. Fraser, to be 
Surgeons on new establishment ; date of 
rank Ist May 1624. 


‘The Commander in Chief is pleased to 
direct that the Colonels, Lieutenant Co- 
lonels Commandant, and Lieutenant Co- 
lonels of Cavalry and Infantry be posted 
to regiments as follows :— 

Light Cavalry. 

let Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. W. Turner, 
Lieut. Col. H. Smith. 

2d Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. J. A. Wil- 
son, Lieut. Col. G. A. Litchfield. 

3d Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. J. P, Dunbar, 
Lieut. Col. P. Delamotte. 

European Regiments. 

lst Regt. Col. S, Wilson, Col. W. Sand- 
with. 

2d Regt. Col. J. W. Morris, Lieut, Col. 
D. Campbell, 


Native Infantry. 

Ist or Gren. Regt. Col. C. Boyce, Lieut. 
Col. W. Hull. 

2d or Gren. Reet. Col. H. P. Lawrence, 
Lieut. Col. F. F. Stannton, C.B. 

3d Regt. Col. J. Skelton, Lieut. Col. 
G. Brooks. 

4th Regt. Col. R. Lewis, Lieut. Col. A. 
Hogg. 

5th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. G. M‘Ko- 
nochie, Lieut. Col. H. Tovey. 

6th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. B. W. D. 
Sealy, Lieut. Col. J. Hickes. 

7th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. D. Leighton, 
C.B., Lieut. Col. J. Mayne. 

8th Regt. Lieut. Col, Com, J. Smith, 
Lieut. Col. W. Grant. 

9th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. T. Corsellis, 
C.B., Lieut. Col. J. Taylor. 

10th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. E. Baker, 
Lieut. Col. E. G. Stannus, C.B. 

11th Regt. Lieut. Col.Com. D. Prother, 
C.B., Lieut. Col. G. Mitford. 

12th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. G. M. Cox, 
Lieut. Col. K. Egan. 

13th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com, G. R. 
Kemp, Licut, Col, V. Kennedy, 

















4th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. H. S. Os- 
borne, Lieut. Col. T. Burford. 

15th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. M. Ken- 
nedy, C.B., Lieut. Col. J. Sutherland. 

16th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. H. Roome, 
Lieut. Col. R. H. Hough. 


17th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. J. Cun- 
ningham, Lieut. Col. W. Miles. 
18th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. J. F. Dy- 


son, Lieut. Col. F. D. Ballantyne. 

19th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. W. 
land, Lieut. Col. E. Frederick. 

20th Regt. Col. M. Grant, 
W, P. Tucker. 

2ist, or Marine Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. 
W. Gilbert, Lieut. Col. R. Willis. 

22d Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. B. Kennett, 
Lieut. Col. I. Kennersly. 

23d Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. A. Aitchi- 
son, Lieut. Col. E. W. Shuldham. 

24th Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. W. Roome, 
Lient. Col. J. Salter. 

On accouut of the advanced season of 
the year, the officers of the Native Infantry 
who have been removed from one hatta- 
lion of a regiment to another, will con- 
tinue to do duty with their present corps 
until Ist of October next, or uutil further 
orders. 

Staff officers, either general or regimen- 
tal, whose appointments are vacated by 
their present promotion, will continue to 


D. Clie- 


Lieut. Col. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, 


BENGAL. 


Births.—May 1. At Barrackpore, the lady of 
Capt. W. R. Pogson, Commanding the Escort of 
His Excellency the Commander in Chief, of a 
dau re at Arrah, the lady of H. Ricketts, 
Esq. C. S. of a daughter. 3. At Calcutta, the 
lady of D. Ross, Esq. of a daughter. 5. Mrs. W. 
Cornelius of a daughter ; the lady of E, R. Co- 
ser, Esq.ofason. 12, At Chowringhee, the lady 
of Capt. W. Cunningham of a daughter; at 
Burdwan, the lady of J. R. Hutchinson, Esq. of 
ason. 16, At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut.-Col. 
W. Lamb, commanding Ist Batt. 26th Regt, 
N. I. of a daughter, 17. At Calcutta, Mrs. P. 
Sutherland ofa son. 21. At Sylhet, the lady of 
Lieut. A, Faller, Rungpore Light Inf. Batt. ofa 
daughter, 23. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Stuart ofa 
son. 26. Near Balloo Ghaut, the lady of Mr. 
B. Murphy, Conductor of Ordnance, of a son ; 
at Caleutta, Mrs. J. L. D’Souza of a son. 
27. At Chinsurah, Mrs. J. Nicholas of a son, 
30. At Calcutta, the lady of W. Davis, Esq. of a 
son; at Futtychur, the lady of Capt. J. A. Hodg- 
son of a daughter; at Calcutta, Mrs. C. W. 
Smith of a daughter. 31, At Allipore, the lady 
of Lieut. Hickey of a son. 


At Sultanpore, Capt. G. 
Jane, fifth daughter of 


Marriayes.—May 6 
Thornton, Ist L. C. to 


J. Sotterthwait, Esq. of Plymouth, Devon. 8. At 
St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. 
Kulna, 
J. Nurenberg, 
vice, ]2. 


M. B. T. Williams, of 
to Isabella, second daughter of the late 
Esq Major of the Mahratta Ser- 


At Agra, J. W. Boyd, Esq. Assistant 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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act in them until relieved by those spe- 
cially appointed to succeed them, 


MARINE DEPART ONT. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

April 27,—Sen. Midshipman C. Bar- 
nard to he a 2d Lieut., vice Spencer de- 
ceased, date of rank 24th April 1823 ; Sen. 
Mid shit pman R. Lowe to bea 2d Lieut., 

vice Cogan promoted, 4th May 1823: 
Sen. Midshipman C. Wells to be a 2d 
Lieut., vice Harris promoted, Sen. Mid- 
shipman F. W. Powell to be a 2d Lieut., 
vice Sawyer promoted, 9th May 1823; 


Sen. Midshipman W. Lowe to he a 2d 
Lieut., vice Rose promoted, 10th July 
1623 ; Sen. Midshipman C. Armstrong to 


be a 2d L os vice Barnard deceased, 
20th Dec. 1823; Sen. Midshipman T. H. 
Broadhead _ be a be: Lieut., vice Hoyle 
retgg d, 25th Jar ar Sen. Midship- 
men J. Harrison ts H. Rowland to 
be 2d Lie uts., vice Rich: ibis and Wilson 
promoted ; Sen. Midshipmen Wm. Bryan 
and G. R. Goreham to be 2d Lieuts. on 
eg yo rage Ist March 1624 ; 2d Lieut 
Huntley to be lst Lieut., and Sen. 
Nids shipman W. Ingglesden to be 2d 
Lieut., vice ‘Tanner promoted, 12th April 
1623. 
May 18.—Sen. Mids shipman J. B 
Haines to be a 2d Lieut., vice Nish decea- 
sed, 27th April le24, 


AND DEATHS. 


Sargeon of the Horse Artillery, to Miss H. Mer- 
chands. 24. At Daeca, W. Dampier, Esq. of the 
Bengal C.S.to Emma, danghter of Lieut.-Col. 
Commandant J. M. Johnson. 28. At Caleutta, 
Ensign Usher, H. M.’s 4ith yo to erence 
Smart; Capt. L. R. Stacy, 16th Regt. Beng: 
N. 1. to Sophia Maria, second 5 Bowe er of 7 
late Capt. Grimes. June 2. At Caleutta, Capt. 
J. Orchard, H. C.’s:-1st European Regt. to Miss 
M. Douglas, niece of Lieut.-Col. J. L. Stuart. 
&. At Calcutta, Mr. T Frances to Miss Eleanor 
Sophia, second daughter of the late D. 'Temple- 
ton, Esq. 


Deaths.—May 1. 
Cawnpore, Major-Gen. L. 
A. Saga pe wife of J. L "Herondell, 
. : ae . Jennings; Mrs. S. Morgan, wife of 
. Morgan, Esq.; William, the second son of 
Paton, Esq. Second Member of the Board ot 


Mrs.S. E. Rodrigues, 2. At 
Thomas, C. B. ; 








Rev nue. & Mr. R. Hasleby, of the firm ot 
Hasleby, Stewart, and Co. aged 32.; Sir J. 
Maedonald, K.C. B. a Lieut.-Gen, in the H. C.’s 


Service, aged 76. 20, At Caleutta, J. Hare, 
Jun. Esq ; Mr. W. Raés. 28. At Serammpore, 
Mr. T. St. John Byrne, of the Secret Depart 


ment. 31. At Calcutta, Miss Martin, daughter 
ef Mr. J. Martin, Jeweller. June 6, Mr. 
Martin, eldest son of Mr. Martin, Jeweller. 


MADRAS. 


Births.—May 3. At Trichinopoly, the lady 
of the Rey. J. Wright, Chaplain, of a son. 5. At 
Cannanore, Mrs, Moore of a danghter; the lady 
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of Capt. Fulton, Major of Brigades, of a daugh- 
ter.. 6. At Rogapooram, Mrs.G. D. Laird of a 
daughter. 10, ~~ lady of P. Cleghorn, Gee. of 
a daughter. . In Black Town, Mrs. G. J. 
Mackintesh ge ason. June ma” At Rypoor, the 
lady of Lieut. C. ¥. Agnew, B. of a son. 
29, At Bellary, the lady of Lie a R. D. Odell. 
25th Regt. N. I. of a daughter. July 10. At 
Trichinopoly, the lady A. B. Peppin, ~—, 
Acting Garrison Surgeon, of a son. 13. 
Madras, the lady of Major Napier, of a E.. 
14. At Baulghauty, the lady of Capt. R. Gordon, 
Bombay Enginéers, of a son. At Hyderabad, 
Mrs. C. Britain, of a son. 


Marrioges.—May 10. At the Black Town 
Chapel, Mr. E. D. Arachy to Miss A. H. Beck- 
man. July 15, At Madras, T. Stephenson, Esq. 


to Miss E. L. Yates. 
Deaths.—May 1. 


At Nagpore, the lady of 


€.D. i. Mackenzic, of Madras Artillery. 6. At 
Poonamallee Road, Col. W. Marlay, Deputy 
Quartermaster-Gen. aged 47. 10. Capt. K. G, 


Wilson, l4th Regt. N.I. 21. Mrs. A. Cassimire ; 
at Poonamallee, Dr. J. Kellie, Acting Garrison 


Surgeon. 24, At Vellore, Lieut. F. J. Baird, 
Ist Batt. 11th Regt. N. f. nephew to Sir D. 
Baird, Bart. June 1. At Madras, Mr. W.W. 


Stanhope, Dep. Com. of Ordnance attached to 
the Arsenal. 2. At Madras, Mr. Conductor In- 
Verarity, of the Arsenal. 27. At Belvanm, 
Capt. M. Kemble, Ist Regt. N. C. Assistant Adjt 
Gen. to the Field Force in the Dooah. June 2. 
At Vizagapatam, J. Smith, Esq. Collector and 
Magistrate of that district. 30, At Jaulnah, 
Mr. Assistant Surgeon C. Mayo. July2. At 
St. Thomas’s, Agnes, dauchterof Lieut. Gray, 
H. M.'s 46th Regt. 5. At Salem, Mrs. Hunter, 
8 Mrs. M. Paton. 11. At Quilon, Captain 
J.D. W. Rand, 15th Royal N.1I. At Vizina- 
gram, Mary Boswell, wife of Capt. G. Wilson, 
oth Regt. N. I. Capt. F. Mountiord, Deputy 
Surveyor-General of India. At Arcot, J. 
Arratt, Fs. Veterinary Surgeon. 14. At Ban- 
galore, Capt. C. F. Prile, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General of the Army on the Madras 


13. 





Shipping Intelligence. 


Establishment. 
shep, Madras Artillery. 
T. Mouat. 


19, At Madras, Capt. B. Bi- 
21, At Madras, Mrs. 


BOMBAY. 


Births,—May 23. At Bombs ay, the lady of W. 
M‘ Donald, H.C.’s Marine, of a son. 28. The 
wife of Mr. Conductor W. Grigsby of a son. 


Marriage.—At Bombay, W. Fleetwood, Esq. 
Superintendent of the Rocket Establishment, to 
Mrs. M. ee aN widow of Capt. C. W. 
Mackintosh, M. N. 1, 


Deaths.—May 1. At Kaira, Lieut. R. J. An- 
derson, H. M.’s 4th Light Dragoons. 7. At Bom- 
bay, the lady of F. Elderton, Esq. Bombay Mili- 
tary Establishment. 26. At Baroda, Sub-Con- 
ductor R. Cullen, Commissariat Department. 


SINGAPORE. 


Birth.—Jene 5. The lady of D. 8S. Napier, 
Esq. of a son. 
Marriage.—June 9. 


Miss E. Robinson. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Births.—At Glasgow, the lady of G. Carrie, 
Esq. Surgeon of the Hon. E. I. C. of a daugh- 
ter. Nov.5. AtC amberwell, at the house of her 
father, M.G.M. Keith, Bart. the lady of J. F. 
Ellerton, Esq. of b. 1. C.’s Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 10. In Somerset-street, Portman- 
square, the lady of Capt. Hine, E. 1. C.’s Naval 
Service, of a daughter, who did not survive. 


Deaths.—Oct. 2). In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
Mrs. Wood, wife of Major Wood, Secretary to 
the late Commander in Chief of the Coast Army ; 
at Bath, Capt. M. Duncan, E. 1. C.’s Service. 
28. In Sloane-street, Mrs. Smith 
G. Smith, late of the H. C.’s Service. Nov. 
At Stanmore, 8S. Martin, Esq. formerly in Ciy i 
Service of E. I. C. on the Bomb ay Establish - 
ment. 8. At Limehouse, Eliza, infant daughter 
of J. Bacher, E. 1. Service. 


A. Farquhar, Esq. to 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commander. Port of Departure. Date. 
Oct. 31 Downs .. Minstrel .. Arkcoll -- Batavia + June 16 
Noy. 11 Downs .. Nassau .» Canss .. Singapore .. June 23 
Noy. 12 Portsmouth ..SirE. Paget .. Geary .. Bengal -. June 19 
Nov. 14 Downs -. Lady Hamilton Keen .. South Seas 
Nov. 14 Downs .. Acteon . Briggs .. Bombay -- June 24 
Noy. 22 Portsmouth .. General Palmer. ‘Truscott .» Madras o wage’ l 
Noy. 24 Portsmouth .. Victory .. Finney .. Bengal se. Ome 4 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 

Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commender. Fort. of Depart. 
June 6 Bencvolen .. General Harris ... Welstead -» London 
June 6 Bengal . Earlof Balearras Cameron -- London 
June 11 Singapore .. Nourmahal .. Scott ** London 
June 15 Batavia -- Rosanna Johuston .- London 
June 16 Madras a Lord Hungerford Farquharson .. London 
gune 16 Madras -» Duke of York .. Campbell -» London 
June 23 Bombay be Marquis Camden Larkins -» London 
July 2 Madras Lady Melville .. Clifford - London 
July 2 Madras Wm. Fairlie  .. Smith .- London 
Jul 6 Madras Duke of Bedford Cunningham ,, London 











1, widow —— 














Date. 
July 7 
July 9 
July 19 
July 24 
Aug. 3 
Aug. 7 


Aug. 13 
Aug. 22 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 28 
Sept. 3 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 4 
Oct, 6 
Oct. 13 
Oct. 18 


Oct. 30 
Oct. 31 


Nov. 1 
Noy. 4 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 9 


Aov. 25 
Nov. 25 
Novy. 26 


Noy, 27 


Date. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 5 
Dec. 7 
Nec. 7 
Dec. 8 
Dec. 8 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec, 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec, 20 
Dec. 20 
Dec, 20 
Dec. 25 


l 
4 
5 


Date. 


June 3 
June 6 
Jane ll 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 15 
Sept.27 
Oct 16 


Shipping Inte llige nce. 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS—continued. 


ov 


Port of Arrival. Ship’s Names. Commander Port of Depart. 
Bay of Bengal... Henry Porcher ... Thomson London 
Madras - Larkins Wilkinson Loudon 
Madras -» Wm. Money Jackson -» London 
Madras Katherine Mackintosh Loudon 
Cape Mary .. Watson London 
Cape -» Triumph -- Green Londoti 
Mauritius -» Mnulgrave Castle Ralph London 
Cape e» Oscar Gibos London 
Cape .» Mars Wilson London 
Cape .. Cape Packet Kellie London 
Cape .. Alacrity .. Findlay London 
Madeira .- Admiral Cockburn Cooling London 
Madeira .. Albion Swainson London 
Madeira -- Portsea Shepheard London 
Madeira Thalia .. Crosbie .. London 
Madeira H.M. S. Blonde Lord Byron ,, Falmouth 
DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 
Deal Prudent Sullivan .» South Seas 
Deal Patience Kind Cape 
Deal -- Alexander Richardson Mauritius 
Falmouth Aurora Ear! Madras & Bengal 
Cowes .. Calcutta Stroyaa Bengal 
Deal .. Monmouth Simpson Cape 
Deal Earl St. Vincent Reeves Batavia 
Deal .. Boyne .. Lawson Madras & Bengal 
Portsmouth .. Asia »- Pope Bombay 
Cowes .. Ogle Castle Weynton Bombay 
Deal .. Lady East ‘..  Talbut Bombay 
Deal .. Royal Charlotte ., Corbyn » Bengal 
Deal .. SirC. Forbes ..  Foulerton Bengal 


SHIPS EXPECTED TO SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 


Port of Depart. 


Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmonth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 


Lat. and Long. 
On the Equator Mellish oe 
7 358. 27 29W. i 
20 44S. 3251 W. 


248.. 29W 
30 15 

2313 61 20 
17308, 30 


2108S. 23 W. 


29 13 


Ship’s Name. 


Woodlark o@ 


Brown 


Abberton Percival vs 
Rockingham Beach ee 
Luna Knox a 
Lady Campbell Irvine 
Palmyra Lamb 

Isabeila Wallis 

Amity .. Gray 

Africa .. Skelton 

Pero Rutter ca 
Margaret Simpson... 
Borneo .» Ross 
Coromandel Boyes 


Ellerby 
Moffatt 
Blair vas 


Royal George 
Maria 
Batavia 
SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 
Ship’s Name. 
Cole 
Williams 
Haviside 


Princess Amelia. . 
Thames 





Prince Regent Horsmei 

Alfred 

Guardian Sutherlar 
10 W. Theodosea Kidson 

Morley .. Halliday 

Cornwallis ..» Hende: 


Commander. 


Commander. 


Destination. 


satavia and Singapore 
Bombay 

Madras and Bengal 
Cape 

Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Bombav 

Mauritius and Ceylon 
Mauritius and Ceylon 
Satavia & Singapore 


Cape 


Madras and Bengal 
Bombay 

Batavia and Singapore 
Batavia and Singapore 


From whence. Where boun 





Londen Bengal 

London China 

London China 

London Bengal 
.. London South Sei 
d. Si London 

L, Bombar 

Lond Bengal 

on, London Cape 


} 


is 








—— 


* GENERAL 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 


By the Britannia.— From the Cape: Mr. 
Young, and Mr. Hewitson, from the Jate ship 
George the Fourth. 


By the Minstrell.— From Batavia: Mrs. 
Musters and family ; left at St. Helena, Mrs. Van 
De Curf und family ; and Miss Naies. 

By the Frances,—From Singapore: R. Dixon, 
Esq. 

By the Bengal.—From Bengal : Major Stone- 
ham, Bengal Artillery ; Master Bird, Mr. M‘lu- 
tyre (dead), and Master Stone house. 


By the Sir Edward Paget.—From Bengal: 
fesdms. Nayland, Britten, M‘Cowan, Vhillat, 
and Massingham ; Col. Knox, Bengal Cavalry ; 
Capts. M‘Kenzie and Marshal, Bengal N. I. 5 
Lieuts. Britten and Rice; C. Fuller, Esq., T. 
Dykes, Esq., four Miss Neylands, Misses L. 
Thomas and M. Massingham ; Masters R. Pog- 
son, E. Mandeville, H. M‘Kenzie, and two 
Masters Thomas. 


Per Gen. Palmer.—From Madras : Mesdms. 
Marley, Frith, Wroughton, Gill, Kelly, Teed, 
and Vivian; Misses Hickey, Marley, Flower, 
Teed, and Kelly ; Col. Monroe, Madras Army ; 
Capts. Anderson and James, Engineer; Mr. 
Wroughton, C.S.; Lieuts. Brown and Doyle, 
H. M. Dragoons; Dr.'Tomlinson, Madras Army ; 
Lieuts. Gordon, Hay, end Thompson, H. M. 
Service; Masters Vivian, Fitzgerald, and 
Thompson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Triton, Crear, sailed from Van Dieman’s 
Land 8th of April, with a detachment of H, M. 
48th Regt. under Major Bell,‘for Madras. 

The Aurora,Earl, drove on board H. M’s ship 
Astrea, at Falmouth, 29th of October, in a gale 
of wind, and cut her cable to prevent damage to 
both ships: she was subsequently brought up 
and supplied with another anchor and cable. 

The Columbian, Faulkes, from China to 
Philadelphia, was totally lost May 22, in the 
Straits of Gasper—Crew saved, and arrived at 
Batavia, 

‘The Caroline, Harris, having damaged part 
of her cargo, a survey was held at Batavia July 2, 
and she véas declared unseaworthy in her present 
state. Captain Harris, however, intended to 
give her temporary repair,and to proceed to Sin- 
gapore with the remainder of her cargo. 

The Shannon, Kendall, arrived at Singapore 
damaged, having struck on a coral rock. 

The Alacrity, Findley, was to proceed to 
Moselle Bay Sept. 6, to convey 250 tons of cargo, 
saved from the Mary Ardlie, and afterwards to 
load with wine and skius at the Cape. 

The George the Fourth was sold at the Cape 
for 5,000 rix dollars. 

The Brig Saint Anthony Ward, from Bengal 
to the Cape, was driven on shore at the Cape 
during a gale of wind Aug. 1, 

The York, Talbert, ran on shore on Morning- 
ton Point, but was got off without having sus- 
tained much apparentdamage. 

The George urrived at Bengal May 19 from 
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LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


Ceylon; saw Mareh 3, inflat. 4.N. long. 4 FE. 
the wreck of a vessel, supposed to be of about 
409 tons. 

The Bengal Merchant, Brown, was taken 
up for the Burmese expedition far three months. 

The William Fairlie, Smith, was to sai! from 
Madras Aug. 2, to Penang with the Governor. 

The Madras, Crosby, from London to Madras 
and Bengal, drove pn shore Noy, 23, at Steke’s 
Bay, Portsmouth, and was much damaged ; her 
cargo was discharging. 

The Cornelia, Stokes, from Batavia, arrived 
off Ramsgate Nov. 23, missed the harbour and 
ran on shore at the back of the East Pier, where 
she lies sunk, with her masts cut away, and her 
cargo landing in a wet state, 

The Victory, Finney, from Bengal, arrived off 
Portsmouth Nov. 23, lost three anchors and 
cables, and drove on shore off Blockhouse Fort, 
during a violent ga’e on that day. The pas- 
sengers were all safely landed with difficulty. 
The Victory did not appear to have received any 
damage in her hull, but the cargo would be 
obliged to be discharged. 

The City of Rochester, Copping, for Madras 
and Bengal, was drivenon shore at Plymouth, 
during the gale Nov. 23, with ber fore and main- 
mastcutaway. She was lying between Queen’s 
Arms Battery and the Pier Head, near the Cat- 
water. 

The Scotia, M‘Cormack, was, during the 
gale Nov. 23. driven on shore at Plymouth. 

On the landing of the passengers by the Sir 
Edward Paget, at Poitsmeuth, they gave Capt. 
Geary, the commander of that vessel, a farewell 
dinner, as a testimony of their opinion of his 
skill and attention during the voyage. The Sir 
E. Paget was precisely twelve months on her 
passage out and ee : all weil. 


HON. COMPANY’S SHIPS. 


At a Court of Directors, held at the East India 
House, Nov. 11. the following ships were thus 
timed, viz. 

Princess Charlotte of Wales, Capt. C. Biden ; 
Warren Hastings, Capt. Geo. Mason; and Mi- 
nerva, Capt. Geo. Probyn—for Madras and Ben- 
gal; to be afloat I7th February, 1825; sail to 
Gravesend 4th March; stay there thirty days ; 
and be in the Downs 9th April. 

The Thomas Grenville, Capt. Wm. Manning ; 
and Marquis Wellington, Capt. Blanshard—tfor 
Bengal direct ; to be atioat the 18th April ; sail 
to Gravesend 2d May ; stay there thirty days ; 
and be in the Downs 7th June. 

The ships Charles Grant, Capt. ———, Bom- 
bay ; Lowther Castle, Capt. T. Baker; and 
Warren Hastings, Capt. R. Rawes—for China 
direct; to be afloat 4th March, 1825; sail to 
Gravesend 19th ditto ; stay there thirty days ; 
and be in the Downs 24th April. 

The under-mentioned Captains were sworn 
into the command of thelr respective ship*, viz. 
Capt. J. P. Wilson, Hythe; Capt. R. Alsager, 
Waterloo— Bengal and China ; and Capt.J. Pat- 
| ag Repulse—St, Helena, Bencoolen, and 

nina, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 


Bengal.—After the Indian and Colo- 
nial Intelligence of the present number 
had been put to press, we received a par- 
tial sapply of Madras Papers to the Ist of 
August, containing copious extracts from 
those of Calcutta to the middle of the 
previous month. ‘The late period at 
which these reached us, will preclude us 
from giving more than ‘the substance of 
the intelligence they convey. It appears 
that the Burmese war has assumed an 


aspect more formidable than was ex- 
pected on the part of the enemy. It is 
acknowledged in these accounts, that 


their force in the neighbourhood of Ran- 
goon amounts to near 30,000 men, and 
that from the nature of the warfare they 
adopt, the British force is harassed by 
long and difficult marches, without being 
able to bring them to a general engage- 
ment. 

In addition to the stockade affair at 
Kemmendine, as narrated in a preceding 
page, another action took place at a 
stockade in the neighbourhood of Ran- 
xoon, on the 27th of May, between 
Captain Snodgrass with 18 men of His 
Majesty’s 3éth Regiment, and a party of 
the enemy, which ended in the defeat of 
the Burniese, the British sustaining lit- 
tle injury. On the following day, four 
companies of Europeans from the 13th 
and 34th Regiment, and 250 Sepoys from 
the Bengal Artillery, marched out under 
Sir A. Campbell, with one gun and one 
howitzer, aud on approaching the stock - 
ade taken the evening before, they found 
it re-occupied; aud about a mile fur- 
ther, two others were observed, not quite 
finished, which were destroyed. As the 
troops advanced, the enemy kept re- 
treating into the interior, and after 
marching thus for seven miles, the 
Artillery soldiers became so exhausted, 
that it was necessary to send back the 
guns escorted by the Native Infantry. 
‘The four companies of Europeans then 
continued their march to a_ large 
| ee on which was a village called 

Janayhyvaug; and although the rain 
fell i in torrents, yet as the enemy were 
observed drawing out~a Jong line in the 
rear of the village, the troops pushed 
forward. On approaching the village, 
two masked stockades opened a fire upon 
the troops, but both these were carried 
after a very obstinate resistance by three 
companies of infantry, and by two flauk 
companies of the 38th regt., under Brig. 
Geu. Macbean, and a company of tie 
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13th light infantry, under Major Dennie, 
‘Those of the enemy who could not effect 
their escape to the jungles in the rear, 
were put to the sword. The enemy left 
300 dead in the stockades and adjacent 
fields, and the British loss was very 
severe; Lieut. A. Howard of the 13th 
infantry being killed, and Lieuts. Mi- 
chael and O'Halloran, ef H. M.’s 38th 
regt. severely wounded, both suffering 
amputation of a leg. 

After carrying the stockades, Sir A. 
Campbell dréw up his force in front of 
the Burmese army, which still remained 
in the rear of the village ; but finding it 
impossible to bring them to action, he 
returned to Rangoon. 

On the 30th, another masked stockade 
in the neighbourhood of the great Dagon 
Pagoda, was carried by Captain Piper 
at the head of the light infantry of 
H. M.’s 38th regt. The despatch in which 
Sir A. Campbell a given these particu- 
lars, strongly marks the obstinate cha- 
racter which the Burmese war has as- 
sumed. The following extract from this 
despatch will show the accuracy of this 
assertion. 

* Every act of the cnemy evinces a most 
marked determination of carrying hosti- 
lity to the very last extremity, a )proach- 
ing Our posts day and night, under cover 
of an impervious and incombustible 
jungle, constructing stockades and re- 
doubts on every road and pathway, even 
within musket-shot of our sentries, and 
from these hidden fastnesses carrying 
on a most barbarous and harassing war- 
fare, firing upon our sentries at all hours 
of the night, and lurking on the outskirts 
of the jungle for the purpose of carrying 
off any unlucky wretch whom chance 
may throw in their way.’ 

A despatch from Major Wahab notices 
an atti ack and capture by the force under 
his command, of a stockade on the main 
land, opposite the Isle of Negrais ; and 
the ez apture of ten or twelve guns, and a 
quantity of ammunition. Another des- 
patch of Sir A. Campbell’s, of the 4th of 
June, notices an attack on the village of 
Kemmendine, and its being burnt down 





to the ground. A large stockade, erected 
by the enemy, would also have been 
taken, * but for the occurrence of some 


mistakes.’ 
shows the 
formidable character of 
He says, 

§ As the attack was 


Here again the despatch 
Commander’s opinion of the 
the Burmese. 


never in any way 
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persevered in, I do not much regret the 
result, as it will tend to lull our crafty 
foe into a security that may soon prove 
fatal to him.’ 

Ifthe hopes of the Government depend 
upon this, it were wiser at once to suc- 
cumb to the Lord of the White Ele- 
phant, and guit a region where pestilence 
and power alike oppose the progress of 
our arms. 

‘The extracts from the private letters, 
inserted in these papers, do not give a 
more favourable, though possibly they 
may a more impartial, account of the 
progress of the Biitisharms. A letter of 
the 5th of July, from Rangoon, states, 
that the difficulty of obtaining intelligence 
of the motions of the enemy much im- 
peded the military operations. A letter 
of the 7th states, that preparations were 
making for a grand attack, the next day, 
on the Burmese army, said to consist of 
50,000 men, strungly stockaded in the 
neighbourhood. A third letter states the 
General to have issued orders that no 
stockade in future was to be stormed un- 
til a breach was made. This order proves 
that experience, though dearly bought, 
is advantageous, and also points out the 
danger of despising au enemy of whose 
strength and capability we are ignorant. 
The letters from the officers engaged in 
the expedition speak in terms of con- 
tempt of the practice adopted by their 
enemies of flying when a charge of 
bayonets is made, or when the British 
engages them clesely. ‘These young heroes 
probably do not know, that no instances 
are on record iu which the party charged 
remained to receive the bayonets of the 
chargers ; the bravest troops of Europe 
giving way before it. 

The want of provisions at Rangoon 
was severely felt, and at the date of the 
last advices great sickness prevailed. Sir 
A. Campbell himself was by no meaus 
in good health. 

On the Sylshet frontier, Colonel Innes 
with a strong detachment, had advanced 
against the Burmese as tar as Jattrapore, 
The force of the enemy on this side was 
very strong. They had 1000 men at 
‘TeTayn, the same at Tarrapoor, the same 
at Daoodputlee, and in two stockades in 
the veighbourhood they had 2000 men. 
The King of Ava had ordered also 15,000 
men to invade Cachar, of which these 
formed a part, and 1000 in addition 
were at Munnipore. 

The accounts from Assam stated, that 
the Singfohs had evinced a decidedly 
hostile feeling against the Burmese, and 
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had put themselves under the protection 
of the British government. 

‘The letters from Chittagong of the 6th 
of July state, that the Madras fleet was 
then at the mouth of the river, and that 
considerable sickuvess prevailed. The 
brother of the Rajah of ‘Tipperah was in 
custody, on acharge of hoiding corres- 
poudence with the Burmese ; and it was 
expected that he would be sent to Cal- 
cutta for trial. The acting magistrates 
at Chittagong had sent to the Rajah of 
Arracan to solicit the release of two Bri- 
tish oflicers supposed to be prisoners at 
Ramoo; the latter, however, denied 
having them, and stated that had they 
been taken, they would have been re- 
leased immediately. ‘The force of the 
Burmese at Ramoo was given out at 6000 
meu, and the Bundola was expected with 
{000 more, when it was the intention of 
the enemy to advance on Chittagong. 
A party of the Sepoys at Tek Naaf had 
made terms with the Burmese, and gone 
to them. 

The Caleutta government had issued 
orders for an increase of the Native Infan- 
try of that presidency, of ten men and 
two non-commissioned officers to each 
company, and for the formation of four 
flank battalions, two of grenadiers, and 
two of light infantry, to be taken from 
the Native Infantry corps, audto be re- 
placed by supplementary companies. 


Bombay.—Letters from Surat, received 
at Bombay, mention that the cholera had 
visited that city with great severity, and 
that in oue day 120 natives had perish- 
ed. A seasonable shower of rain had, 
however, arrested its progress; and by 
ng last acounts it had uearly disappear- 
ed. 

Mhow and Asseerghur were in future 
to be occupied by Bombay troops, and 
they were to be withdrawn from Shola- 

yore, being relieved by troops frem the 
Madras establishment. ‘The exchange 
would be made about the end of the 
year. 

Rain had begun to fall freely in Bom- 
bay and jts vicinity. 


Madras.—By the latest Madras Papers, 
we learn that very. great distress prevailed 
among the lower classes of the natives, 
on account of the scarcity of food, num- 
bers of them dying daily frem starvation, 
A subscription had been set on foot to 
provide a tund for the prevention of this 
dreadful calamity, and it had been very 
munificently supported, 
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SECOND ADDRESS TO SER THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, ON HIS RETURN TO 


BENCOUOLEN AFTER THE 
To the Honourable Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, Knt. Lieutenant-Gorernor of 

Be ‘neoolen, and its Dependencies. 
HONOURABLE SIR : 

Devoutty thankful to the Almighty 
and infinitely merciful Being, the Su- 
preme Disposer of all Events in this 
transitory universe, for the miraculous 
preservation of your Excellency, your 
amiable consort, the ship’s company, and 
passengers, from the dreadful and un- 
looked-for event, which so instanta- 
neously, so une xpecte dly, and completely 
has consigned to destruction the hovour- 
able Company’s ship Fame ; we, the in- 
habitants of Fort Marlbro’, do approach 
your Excellency with our unfeigned con- 
gratulations for your wonderful deliver- 
ance, and that of Lady Rafiles, from de- 
vyouring flames and the perils of the 
ocean. 

We dread, honourable Sir, to reflect 
on the shock which, in your present in- 
firm state of health, this calamitous oc- 
currence may occasion to your coustitu- 
tiou. Yet fervently do we hope, that the 
same good Providence, whose all-bene- 
volent, all-protecting, and all-suflicient 
hand rescued you from the raging fire 
and dangers of the deep, will assist you 
to bear with that unconquerable forti- 
tude, that greatness of soul, that un- 
daunted spirit, that cool philosophic 
firmness and pious resignation to the 
will of Heaven, for which your Excel- 
leucy is so conspicuously distinguished, 
the terrible misfortune which, utterly 
contrary to all our expectations, has just 
taken place. 

What grievous alteration has the short 
space of forty cight hours produced; of 
what a dreadful calamity have we been 
spectators! But, great as your pecu- 
niary losses must be, far greater than in 
our humble power to repair, we are sen- 
sible that, to your expanded and liberal 
mind, those losses will a pear of far 
less moment than the, we fear, irrepa- 
rable deprivation which will accrue to 
the advancement of science and know- 
ledge of these countries, from the la- 
mentable and never sufliciently to be de- 
plored conflagration of your invaluable 
manuscripts and extensive collections, 
the inestimable result of many years of 
laborious, indefatigable, and successful 
research. 

Fruitful is to us, however, the source 
of congratulation, that your Excellency, 
your consort, and companions in distress, 
have reached our shores in safety ; and 
thankful are we to God for allowing us 
ence more an opportunity of testifying 
our sincere regard, our unshaken at- 
tachment, and our respect for your pri- 
vate virtues and pubiic worth. And we 
devoutly trust, that HE, who permits 
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not the merciless flame to rage in vain, 
yet alowed it not to singe one hair of 
your head, uor consume even a thread of 
your garments, will ultimately out of this 
evil cause to ge forth good; and that 
from this event, calamitous as it at pre- 
sent appears, a regeneration shall arise, 
which will in time, with true and never- 
fading splendour, beam over these be~ 
nighted lands ; thé at being again blessed 
by your Excellency's presence will thas, 
in the maturation of your plans for their 
prosperity (through means of the acci- 
dent, which so strangely has led to your 
detention amongst us), be enabled to 
hail you as the restorer of peace and hap- 
piness, proceeding from the diffusion of 
religion and extension of freedom. 

That the Almighty God may for ever 
bless and guard you in the midst of your 
so severely trying difficulties and over- 
powering “calamities, is the warm, the 
unfeigned, and heartfelt supplication of 
[Signed by all the Inhabitants of 

Fort Marlbro’.] 


REPLY OF 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES 
My Goop FRIENDs, 

1 am very sensible of this additional 
and unexpected mark of your attention 
and kinduess ; [ cherish your sympathy, 
and am grateful for your condolence. 
Our loss has been large, and our peril 
great. It has indeed pleased the Al- 
mighty Disposer of Events to visit us 
sorely ; but we are grateful. 

It inay be that I placed too high a value 
on the importance of my collections— 
that I was too confident in my future 
career ; perhaps I was too much attached 
to the things of this world. The lot of 
man is a mixture of good and evil, and 
we inust becontent with it,—at all events, 
we know that all worketh for good in 
the end. 

If any proof had been wanting of the 
sincerity with which the public opinion 
had been expressed on my departure, it 
was abundantly found in the reception I 
met ou my unexpected return—a recep- 
tion most gratifying and delightful to the 
best feelings of the heart, and of itself 


more than a compensation for all our 
losses. We left you with the fair gale 


of prosperity, carrying with us every 
necessary, every comfort, nay, every 
Juxury which tlle nature of the voyage 
admitted. We returned with the hitter 
blast of adversity—naked, and ye clothed 
us; hungry and athirst, and ye fed us; 
worn out and exhausted, and ye che- 
rished and consoled us. One e more, al- 
low me to thank you; and as God has 
blessed us, so mav he bless and reward 
ee for your kindness and hospitality, 
and shield you in the hour of danger. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


BENGAL. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William.—July 2. Mr. J. S. Lushington 
to be Assistant tothe Political Agentand Super- 
intendent of Ajmere; Capt. A. Speirs, 46th 
Regt. N. I. to be Political Agent in Sirohee. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENT, 

Fort William.—July 8. Capt. Fiddes, Assis- 
tant Commissary General, to the General Con- 
trol the Commissariat Department with the 
comfbined forces in Ava, under Brigadier Gene- 


ral Sir A, Campbell, K. C. B., with the tempo- 


rary rank of Deputy Commissary General. 


MADRAS. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George,—July 23. H. 8. Greme, 
Esq. to be President of the Board of Revenue ; 
J. H. D. Ogilvie, Esq. to be Chief Judge of the 
Saddah and Foujdarry Adawlut; Mr. J, D, 
Newbolt to be Head Assistant to the Collector 
and Magistate of Ganjam; Mr. J. Orr to be 
Head Assistant to the Collector and Magistrate 
of Nellore; Mr. J. C. Ciarke to be Head 
Assistant to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Masulipatam ; Mr. A. Robertson to be Assis- 
tant to the Principal Collector and Magistrate 
of the Northern Division of Arcot.—30. Mr. W. 
Oliver to be First Jadge of the Provincial Court 
of Appeal and Circuit for the Southern Divi- 
sion; Mr, C. M. Lashington to be Second 
Judge of the Provincial Court of do.; Mr. J. 
Bird to be Third Judge of do. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, June 29th.—Captain the 
Baron Kutzliben, 44th Regt. N. I. to act as 
Brigade Major, during the absence of Lieut. 
Dyee; Capt. B. M‘Mastu, 6th Kegt. N. I. to 
act as ditto in the ceded districts during the 
absence of Capt. Cracroft; Lieut. A. H. Jetiries 
to be Quartermaster, Interpreter and Paymaster 
to 2d Regt N. L. Lieut. T. Dallas to ve ditto 
3rd Regt. N. I. Lieut. R. Mitchell to be Adjut. 
6th Regt. N. I. Lieut. R. J. Bird to be Adjut. 
to 8th Regt. N. I. Lieut. T. Thompson to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paymaster to 
36th Regt. N. I. Lieut. P. Thompson to be 
ditto to 39th Regt. N. I. Ensign A. Dyee to be 
Adjut. to 39th Regt. N. I. Lieut. (Brey. Cap.) 
L. M‘Dowall, 23rd Regt. N. I. to be Fort 
Adjut. at Seringapatam, vice Lawden.—July 2. 
Major M‘Cullen of the Artillery, to be Superin- 
tendent of the Gun Carriage Manufactory at 
Seringapatam ; Sab-cenductor J. R. Pouchard 
to be a Conductor of Ordnance; Sub-conductor 
J. Anderson to be ditto to gomplete the es- 
tablishment; Capt. G. K. Babington, 36th 
Regt. N. 1. to be Assistant Adjutant-general 
to the Field Force in the Dooah, vice Kemble, 
deceased ; Lieut. S. Jackson, 14th Kegt. N. L. to 
be Dept. Asst. Quartermaster-General in the 
ceded districts, vice Babington; Lieut. J. W. 
Harding, 14th Rezt. N. 1. to be Quartermaster, 
Interpreter, and Paymaster to that Corps, vice 
Jackson ; Lieut. H. 8. Forde to be Adjutant 
to 2d Batt. of Artillery, viee Lambe ; Capt. C. 
Sim, of the Engineers, to act as Superintending 
Engineer in the Northern Division until fur- 
ther orders, without prejudice to his appoint- 
ment as Civil Engineer on that Division.—13. 
Lieut. Brevet Capt. D. Montgomerie, 7th Regt. 
L. C. to act as Deputy Surveyor-General, vice 
Mouatford, deceased, until further orders. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, Jaly 2.—Mr. W. Davies to 

be Assistant Surgeon in conformity with his 


appointment by the Hon. Court of Directors 
from 25th ult., and is appointed to do duty 
under the Surgeon of 2d batt. of Artillery in 
Fort St. George. Mr. De Burgh Birch, to be 
ditto from 2d inst., and to do duty under the 
Garrison Surgeon of Fort St. George. 13. Mr. 
George Pearse to be do. from 6th inst., and to 
do duty under the Garrison Surgeon of Poona- 
mallee. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Fort St. George.—June 25. Artillery. Senior 
Lieut. T. Biddle, to be Capt. vice Dennett, in- 
valided, dated 19 June, 1824. 

26th Regt, N. I.—Senior Capt. C. W. Yates, 
to be Major; Senior Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) S. A. 
Rehe, to be Capt. ; and Senior Ensign W. Hap- 
lin, to be Lieut. vice Jones deceased, dated 
20 June, 1824. 

26, Artillery. Senior Lieut. J. Lambe, to be 
Capt. vice Rudyerd, deceased, dated 25 June, 
1824, 

July 6. 17th Regt. N.I.—Senior Ensign D. 
Babington, to be Lieut. vice Lihon, cashiered, 
dated 20 June, 1824, 

40th Regt. N.1.—Senior Ensign G. H. Har- 
per, to be Lieut. vice Brace, deceased, dated 
27 June, 1824, 

9. Ist Regt. L. C.—Senior Lieut. (Brevet 
Capt.) M.C. Chase, to be Capt.; and Senior 
Cornet W. Walker, to be Lieut. vice Kemble de- 
ceased, dated 28 June, 1824. 

38th Regt. N.1.—Senior Ensign R. G. Car- 
michael, to be Lieut. vice Arden, deceased, dated 
3 July, 1824. 


The undermentioned gentlemen, Cadets for 
the Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry, are admit- 
ted on the Establishment, and promoted to the 
rank of Cornet, 2d Lieut. and Ensign, respee- 
tively, bearing the date to be hereafter settled : 


Cavalry. 
Messrs. T. W. J. Prescott, F. Forbes, and 
R. 'T’. Pocock, arrived at Madras, July 2, 1824, 
Messrs. H. B Blogg, J. Rose, and T. A. A. 
Mansey, arrived at Madras, July 6, 1824. 


Artillery. 
Mr. J. T, Ashton arrived at Madras, July 2, 
24, 


Infantry. 


Messrs, J. Hunter, T. D. Roberts, J. White, 
G. T. Pinchard, H. Meckenzie, E. H. Atkinson, 
W. Cross, J. H. Bean, H. A. Holcombe, W. 
Elsey, H. Wakeman, R. K. Macleod, arrived at 
Madras, July 2, 1824. 

Mr. J. H. Bowden Congden, arrived at 
Madras, July 3, 1824. 5 

Messrs. G. G. Mackenzie, J. W. Rumsey, 
C. Rowlandson, W. White, J. Campbell, C. C. 
Hughes, T. Bayles, W. C. Chinnery, J. Bates, 
F. W. Hoffman, and F. H. Hopper, arrived at 
Madras, July 6, 1824. 

July 13. Mr. C. Abbot is admitted as Cadet 
of Infantry and promoted to Ensign; date to be 
settied hereafter, 


REMOVAL AND POSTING. 


Fort St. George.—July 9. Assistant Surg. F. 
Ward, M. D. to proceed to Salem, and do duty 
till farther orders. 

FURLOUGHS, 

Fort St. George.—July 25, Capt. R. James, 
7th Regt. L. C., to the Cape, for eight months ; 
Lieut. L. Straton, 8th Regt. L. C. to Europe ; 
July 2. Cornet C. B. Lindsay, 34 Regt. L. C., to 
China, and eventually to Europe, on sick certi- 
ficate, 








